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ALLOYS 


Timely information about metals... 
CATALOGUED for your convenience 


Specific answers to many of your questions about the selection, 
fabrication and uses of Nickel alloys are available to you quickly 


from our files. 

This fund of helpful information we have gathered, checked and 
condensed into convenient printed form. The graphs, charts and 
shop guides are especially useful to men handling new materials or 
performing unfamiliar operations . . . and to new employees. This 


literature is available on request. 
You are also offered the assistance of our technical staff in solving 


material problems arising from a temporary lack of Nickel. These 
engineers are offering timely suggestions to many vital industries 


during the present emergency. 
Why not drop us a card asking for list of available literature. 


Your request for the assistance will receive prompt attention. 


NICKEL 


“44 
67 WALL STREET 


ICKEL COMPANY, INC. c’thstte= 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 
STEEL 


@ NEWS of the week is cheerful in spots, somber 
in others. “Despite hell and high water,” as the 
saying goes, in this case strikes and other in- 
terferences, ingot production figures for the year 
to date went over the full-year 1940 mark of 
66,982,000 tons (p. 31), and the Steel Institute 
says the year’s total will be 82,000,000 tons, 50 
per cent of the world’s. ... Strike at Great 
Lakes Steel was settled by compromise between 
warring unions factions (p. 23), a significant 
point in the truce being that the union “ins” 
have agreed to give the union “outs” a statement 
of union finances, regularly. . . . The labor situ- 
ation at Chicago (p. 24) was quieter, while at 
Pittsburgh (p. 23) it was “getting out of hand’”’ 
again, with the captive coal-mine strike threat- 
ening. . . . Steelworks expansion projects (p. 
21) were showing real action. . . . The indus- 
trial association convention season was in full 
tide, capped by a record turnout for the great 
Metal Congress (p. 26). 


In the most drastic order yet promulgated, 
the use of copper has been virtually prohibited 
(p. 35) for a substantial majority of civilian 
products. A shortage of 750,- 
000 tons in 1942 is predicted 
by defense officials. . . . Can- 
ada, spending 50 per cent of 
national income for war pur- 
poses, has achieved (p. 46) a remarkable pro- 
duction of ordnance materials . . . The found- 
ry industry (p. 50) in the emergency, is attempt- 
ing substitutions that ‘never would be attempted 
in normal times’’. 


Copper 
Curtailed 


Three mobile defense production clinics (p. 34) 
—special trains painted red, white and blue— 
will carry samples of needed defense materials 
to potential manufacturers 
through the country.... 
American gear manufacturers 
in convention in Chicago (p. 
49) point to their difficulties 
in meeting defense requirements without a 


Red, White 
and Blue 





blanket priority order, so far denied them... . 
Canada obtaining good results with its wage- 
price policy, as outlined in STEEL, Oct. 20, p. 47, 
broadens the order to include all industries. . . . 
Few “bottlenecks’’ are apparent in the supply 
of industrial gas (p. 48) it is reported at the 
annual meeting of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


This week Professor Macconochie concludes 
his discussion on the Johnson semiautomatic 
rifle (p. 56), taking up such problems as velocity 
of recoiling barrel, hammer 
design and War Department 
specifications. . . Features 
of electro-tinning when using 
the stannate bath are pre- 
sented (p. 66) by S. Baier. .. . W. N. Gittings 
(p. 74) tells of a new bus-bar support system 
recently installed in a hot strip mill. ... Ac- 
cording to a report made to OPM (p. 82), high- 
speed steel presents best opportunity of conserv- 
ing tungsten. ... Joint selection in welding 
(p. 84) and how to evaluate various factors in- 
volved are pointed out by E. W. P. Smith. 


How Johnson 
Rifle Works 


+ ° 7 


An enlightening presentation on beryllium, its 
possible future applications is offered by Louis 
L. Stott (p. 62)... . Furnaces used in heat 
treating gun mounts and bar- 
rels and reasons such fur- 
naces are used are explained 
(p. 72) by E. W. Weaver... . 
M. D. Heyman (p. 77) tells 
about a system for feeding presses which speeds 
handling of materials and triples output... . 
A method of attaching fabric to control surfaces 
of airplanes (p. 80) is being offered under license 
by Bell Aircraft. ... Report to OPM (p. 86) 
points out molybdenum is a good substitute for 
vanadium in some applications. ... A hand 
profiler described under Industrial Equipment 
(p. 89) is capable of handling intricate work such 
as encountered in breech mechanisms of small 


Beryllium— 
Future Uses 


arms. 








Refugee kiddies inspect a new ambulance presented 
by the British-American Ambulance Corps. 


Some 
Inland Defense Steel 


Goes on 


Errands of Mercy 


Every day Inland ships thousands of tons of steel 
for the Defense Program. A large part of the ton- 
nage is used for constructing new plants, building 
equipment and manufacturing munitions. However, 
some Inland Defense Steel goes on errands of 
mercy. Typical of this are the Inland Sheets used 
by automobile manufacturers in building ambu- 
lances for service not only in our own army camps, 
but also in the camps and among the civilian 


populations over seas. 


Inland has always been proud of its ability to serve 
customers well through a closely knit organization, 
complete control of raw materials and modern 
plants. And now—because defense is Inland’s No. 1 
Job, all Inland men and all Inland facilities are 
coordinated in serving our Government to the 


fullest extent possible in the present emergency. 


SHEETS - STRIP - TIN PLATE - BARS +: PLATES 
FLOOR PLATE + STRUCTURALS - PILING - RAILS 
TRACK ACCESSORIES ° REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 
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Real Action Appears in Steel Expansion; 


More Blast Furnaces “Needed” 


Federal loan administrator announces 


financing 


completed for 5,400,000 tons of iron capacity .. . 


Three 


ew 


electric steel plants 


authorized ... 


Bessemer converter to make synthetic scrap .. . 


@ PLANS for expanding pig iron 
and steel producing capacity to 
meet the greater demand for na- 
tional defense are developing more 
rapidly. 

Defense Plant Corp., RFC sub- 
sidiary, last week announced agree- 
ments had been reached with six 
additional companies for govern- 
ment-financed facilities and _ the 
leading producer announced a large 
privately-financed program. 

A $15,000,000 expansion at the 
Gary, Ind., steelworks has_ been 
announced by Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. Program is a _ part 
of the expansion recommended by 
the OPM, but the cost of the new fa- 
cilities will be borne by Carnegie- 
illinois. 

Work will begin immediately on 
the construction of a new open- 
hearth furnace, the rebuilding and 
enlargement of a blast furnace, in- 
stallation of greater soaking pit ca- 
pacity, the rebuilding of a battery 
of coke ove''s and provision of ad- 
ditional ore inloading facilities. The 
new facilities are to be completed as 
soon as possible. 

The new open-hearth furnace, <o 
be installed in the No. 5 open-hearth 
department at Gary, will provide an 
increased annual ingot production 
of 300,000 net tons. Enlargement 
of Gary Works blast furnace No. 7 
to an annual capacity of approxi- 
mately half a million tons will 
double its present capacity. 

Seventeen rows of soaking pit 
furnaces will be replaced to _ in- 
crease their capacity from 2,000,000 
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Plate mill for West Coast 


to 2,500,000 net tons annually. The 
70 ovens of by-product coke ovens 
battery No. 6 will be rebuilt to pro- 
vide an annual capacity of 360,900 
net tons of coke. The ore unload- 
ing capacity of the plant will be 
increased from 3000 to 4500 gross 
tons per hour. 

Defense Plant Corp. has signed 
an agreement with Columbia Steel 
Co., United States Steel Corp.’s 
West Coast subsidiary, for the con- 
struction of plants and the acquisi- 
tion of facilities for the production 
of pig iron at Provo, Utah. Cost 
will be approximately $35,000,000 
and annual capacity will be 725,000 
tons. It is understood the plant 
will include three blast furnaces. 


DPC Will Retain Title 


The facilities will be owned by 
DPC and operated under lease by 
Columbia. 

Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator, last week also revealed 
that another agreement with the 
California company for a $36,000,- 
000 plate mill at Pittsburg, Calif., 
was under consideration. The proj 
ect has been recommended by OPM 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
If built, it will have a capacity of 
500,000 tons of plates, 30,000 tons 
of castings, and will require 18 to 
24 months for completion. 

In Washington last week, it was 
reported that the construction of a 
new plant by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
on the West coast, as recommend- 
ed in the report on steel expansion 
prepared by W. A. Hauck, OPM 


steel consultant, soon would be 
recommended to Defense Plant 
Corp. The proposed program in- 
cludes two blast furnaces, with 
annual capacity of 864,000 tons; 
four open-hearth furnaces, with 
yearly capacity of 648,000 tons of 
steel; one electric furnace, with 
capacity of 60,000 tons a year and 
finishing mills with capacity of 
519,600 tons. 

To date, Loan Administrator 
Jones said, the Defense Plant Corp. 
has provided for 5,400,000 tons of 
pig iron capacity. Included among 
the approved pig iron programs 
are, in addition to Columbia’s: Re- 
public Steel Corp., 1,750,000 tons; 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 1,332,000 tons; 
Inland Steel Co., 900,000 tons. 

The 6,500,000-ton expansion in pig 
iron capacity recommended by 
OPM last July is believed suffi- 
cient only to protect existing steel 
ingot capacity, and a new survey 
of further blast furnace construc- 
tion necessitated by the recom- 
mended 10,000,000-ton increase in 
steel ingot capacity now is being 
made by Mr. Hauck. 

Meanwhile, the expansion 
program rapidly is taking form, 
especially electric furnaces. 

The Defense Plant Corp. last 
week confirmed an agreement with 
Republic Steel Corp. for the con- 
struction and ecuipping of a plant 
at Canton, O., to produce electric 
steel ingots at a rate of 318,000 
tons annually. Plant will cost $5,- 
140,500. 

American 


steel 


Rolling Mill Co. was 
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asked to build a three-furnace plant 
at Middletown, O., to produce 43,200 
tons of electric steel a year, plant 
to cost $554,000. 

Copperweld Steel Co. was author- 
ized to build and equip a plant at 
Warren, O., costing $4,000,000 and 
capable of producing 100,000 tons 
of ingots annually. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seat- 
tle. was authorized to spend $700,- 
000 for new facilities to make cast- 
ings for ship construction. 

Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., agreed to increase steel ingot 





capacity by 50,000 tons, with De- 
fense Plant Corp. providing $500,- 
000 to cover the cost. 

American Rolling Mill Co. was 
asked to build a bessemer convert- 
er at Ashland, Ky., to cost $842,000. 
Converter will be used to produce 
600,000 tons of synthetic scrap a 
year. It will complement Armco’s 
large new blast furnace and will 
provide scrap for company’s open- 
hearth furnaces. Authorization of 
the converter was occasioned by 
the acute shortage of purchased 
scrap. 


Four Thousand Small Manufacturers 


At Midwest Subcontract Rodeo 


CHICAGO 
@ FOUR thousand small manufac- 
turers in the Midwest, many of 
whom are facing priorities shut- 
downs, attended the Defense Pro- 
duction Clinic in Stevens hotel, here, 
Oct. 22-24, in an effort to obtain 
defense contracts which will keep 
their plants operating. 

About 150 major companies en- 
gaged in military production were 
represented by purchasing and pro- 
duction experts. Small manufactur- 
ers eXamined the numerous product 
exhibits, then consulted with repre- 
sentatives of the large companies 
holding the prime contracts. 

The clinic was arranged by the 
Division of Contract Distribution of 
OPM, in co-operation with 18 busi- 
ness organizations, Chambers of 
Commerce and state councils for de- 
fense throughout the Middle West, 
and eight branches of the armed 
services. 

Thomas S. McEwan, clinic direc- 
tor, and Chicago district manager 
of OPM, said the purpose was to 
lay the groundwork for subcontract 
negotiations between the _ small 
plants and large prime contractors. 

“Effect of these conferences be- 
tween the big and little fellows is 
mainly educational,” said Mr. Mc- 
Ewan. “We expect some subcon- 
tracts to be signed on the spot, but 
most of them will be negotiated in 
more exhaustive dealings later. The 
preliminary work is being done 
here.” 

Of the 1500 or more companies 
represented in subcontracting con- 
ferences with prime _ contractors, 
about one-third were found to be 
qualified to handle armament work, 
it was estimated. Prime contractors 
reported excellent potential facilities 
were uncovered and a large num- 
ber of subcontracts will result ulti- 
mately. Inspections of the small 
plants is required in many instances 
before work can be farmed out. 

One of the most complete exhibits 
was that of the Chicago Ordnance 
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District, which transferred most of 
its display to the clinic floor. 

Three of the 150 participating 
prime contractors went home at the 
close of the first day, declaring they 
had found enough companies with 
proper facilities to take care of all 
the defense work they had sought to 
sublet. These were Oilgear Co., Mil- 
waukee; King Seely Corp., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; and Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., Beloit, Wis. ° 

Five subcontracts were signed on 





the floor the first day—three by 
Hurley Machine Division of Electric 
Household Utilities Corp., Chicago; 
and two by Stewart-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. 

Floyd B. Odlum, director of the 
Contract Distribution Division, de- 
clared the division’s emphasis will 
be not on saving little nondefense 
industries from _ priorities  shut- 
downs, but on converting them to 
defense work. He disclosed a plan 
is being worked out whereby large 
companies with prime_ contracts 
will “adopt” smaller industry “for 
the duration” to place employes of 
the latter to work on _ defense 
orders. 

“We are endeavoring to get the 
aviation industry to adopt the alu- 
minumware manufacturers. Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Co. has agreed to 
let us bring them two hard-hit units 
of the aluminumware industry to 
make parts for airplanes under con- 
tract. 

“We are working on the same 
plan for manufacturers of automo- 
bile parts and accessories. These 
could be ‘adopted’ by tank builders.” 

Mr. Odlum said the Army and 
Navy are co-operating fully with 
his division in promoting subcon- 
tracting and in taking remedial ac- 
tion to aid communities and indus- 
tries hit by government priority 
and curtailed orders. 





Army Tests Steel Plates for Portable Airfields 





®@ Perforated steel plates, like these shown being carried into position for testing 

under simulated war conditions during the Carolina maneuvers of the First Army. 

are being considered by the War Department for temporary airfields. The 

“planks” weigh 50 pounds each, are held together with steel clips to prevent slid- 

ing. One crew, it is reported, can lay a 450-foot length of the 150 x 3000-foot 
steel runway in’ one day. Acme photo 
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Factions at Great Lakes Steel Patch 


Up Truce; Production Proceeds 


Wildcats reinstatedin SWOC ... °*Ins”’ to give the “outs” 


statement of union money ... Loss to nation is eight 


days’ output . . . A mild-mannered “‘rebuke” from OPM 


DETROIT 
@ THE “WILDCAT” strike at Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. ended last Friday 
with a compromise among the war- 
ring union elements. 

The 19 ringleaders of the ‘“out- 
laws” who had been suspended by 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee were reinstated. 

There is to be an election of 
officers of the local within 30 days. 
Grievances are to be taken up in 
accordance with the union’s contract 
with the company signed four 
months ago. 

A copy of the union’s financial 
statement and a copy of the con- 
tract is to be given each member of 
the union. 

The strike ended when 2000 of the 
company’s 8000 workers voted to re- 
turn on the night shift Thursday 
night. Other shifts reported Friday 
at the customary time. 


The steel plant tieup lasted eight 
days. 

Daily loss of output is figured at 
5000 gross tons of ingots, 2000 tons 
of pig iron and 1400 tons of coke. 
In terms of finished steel this means 
about 4000 tons daily, of which about 
2400 tons was destined directly for 
defense needs. The Detroit district 
steelworks operations for the week 
dropped 36 points to 32 per cent. 

Orville W. Kincaid, SWOC or 
ganizer at the plant, was reported 
to have called in FBI investigators 
to check up on the ringleaders. How- 
ever, the strikers claimed they were 
“sold out” by Kincaid, and attempted 
to set up a new organization and 
new Officers. This was before the 
compromise. 

James F. Dewey, federal concil- 
iator, who had participated in nego- 
tiations, bluntly called the strike 
“sabotage”. 


Moves To Avert Captive Coal Strike 


WASHINGTON 
@ President Roosevelt late Friday 
suggested to William H. Davis, 
chairman, National Defense Media- 
tion Board, that he request Myron 
C. Taylor and John L. Lewis to 
head two respective groups of a 
joint board to attempt to solve the 
dispute over unionization of the 
captive coal mines, and in the mean- 
time the President requested Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Lewis to arrange 
for continuation of production un- 
der the temporary agreement which 
has been in effect since Sept. 19. 
The joint board was one of two 
alternatives which were communi- 
cated by Chairman Davis to both 
the mine owners and to Mr. Lewis, 
with the request that they agree 
to accept the decision of either of 
the two negotiations which they 


might decide on. The situation in- 
volves mines producing 50,000,000 
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tons out of a total of 450,000,000 
tons, and about 53,000 miners, in- 
cluding those in Alabama, 

The second procedure was a sug- 
gestion for a joint board to be 
made up from the present mem- 
bership of the mediation board, but 
from the fact that the President 
had suggested direct negotiations 
by representatives of the two prin- 
cipals in the controversy it was 
strongly indicated that if any plan 
is agreed to the Presidert’s pro- 
posal would be the one. 


Rumblings at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH 

The labor situation here is rap- 
idly getting out of hand. The dif- 
ficulty appears to be with local un- 
ion bosses, as in most cases the na- 
ture of their demands or grievances 
is not approved by international 
or regional officers, and in some in- 


stances is almost entirely unknown 
to them. 

As an example of what is going 
on, the leader of one local here re- 
cently went to the company man- 
agement and demanded that the men 
be paid in cash every other Friday, 
up to and including that day. This 
meant making up a payroll for sev- 
eral hundred men in one day, as 
well as estimating the time worked 
by each on that day. However, the 
leader sent in word that he would 
call out the men if the request was 
refused. 

At another plant the union re- 
fused to let foremen enter until 
they paid dues, although it is ex- 
pressly stated in their contract that 
foremen are not permitted to join 
the union. 

Another plant, which already has 
the closed shop and checkoff, was 
asked by union leaders to fine each 
member 25 cents through deduction 
from his pay if he failed to attend 
union meetings. When this was 
done the men went out on strike 
until the union heads finally gave 
in and permitted the company to re- 
pay the fines. 

Petty squabbles such as these have 
lost thousands of man-hours of de- 
fense work in this district. 

The drive for a closed shop and 
checkoff in the steel industry here 
is imminent. Some of the locals 
are on record with resolutions favor- 
ing that action. Word goes out to 
the regional and subregional direc- 
tors that it would be a good thing 
for them to have their various locals 
pass resolutions favoring a certain 
principle. These resolutions are then 
taken to company management by 
the international officers, to substan- 
tiate their statements that the action 
does not come from the top, but was 
initiated by the men, “according to 

democratic principles.” 

One thing which thus far has 
Staved off drastic action is the state- 
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ment of policy on the part of the 
United States Steel Corp. that no 
man shall be forced to join a union 
in order to work. 

Determined efforts were being 
made last week by the defense au- 
thorities to avert a strike in the 
captive coal mines, called for Mon- 
day, which, if prolonged, would 
force serious curtailment in _ steel- 
making operations. 

Recently it was estimated stocks 





of coal on hand in the Pittsburgh 
area were sufficient for only 29 days 
operations. Some authorities are of 
the opinion that actually steel mill 
coal stocks in the area today are 
sufficient for little more than two 
weeks operations. 

The mills are most vulnerable in 
the matter of coke. Acute coke 
shortage would result in a rela- 
tively short period were coal sup- 
plies held up. 


SWOC Members at Gary Rebel 


Against Union Dues Inspections 


CHICAGO 

Renewal of the SWOC-CIO 
drive for the closed shop in Chi- 
cago district plants of Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corp. failed to mate- 
rialize last week as scheduled. A 
dues inspection which was to have 


been conducted at the Gary, Ind., 
steelworks on Wednesday was 
called off on the day before, and 


during the week only one work inter- 
ruption occurred—this being rela- 
tively minor and not directly con- 
nected to the union shop issue. 

As a result, district steelmaking 
operations were undisturbed and 
continued at 102 per cent of capac- 
ity, a figure which was only ‘*- 
point below the all-time peak at- 
tained in three weeks in late spring 
and early summer. Rate for the 
week ended Oct. 18 was revised up- 
ward 1 point from the reported 101 
per cent, as production in plants 
of Carnegie-Illinois quickly recov- 
ered the loss suffered at its South 
Chicago, Ill., steelworks over the 
Oct. 11-12 weekend when a work 
stoppage forced several open-hearth 
furnaces down temporarily. 


Dues Inspection Canceled 


A week ago, the union had an- 
nounced its intention to continue 
the drive for the closed shop by a 
dues inspection, reportedly planned 
to take place inside the gates, at 
the Gary steelworks, commencing 


at 7 o’clock Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 22. This was canceled on 
Tuesday when local and regional 


SWOC officials were called to Pitts- 
burgh that night by CIO President 
Philip Murray. The delegation, 
which professed not to know why 
it was called to Pittsburgh, was 
headed by John Doherty, Chicago, 
regional director of the SWOC. 
No statement has been made con- 
cerning the conference with Presi- 
dent Murray, but there is specula- 
tion as to whether OPM has put 
pressure on Murray to end the 
union’s efforts to effect a 100 per 
cent union shop in the steel in- 
dustry. 
The last 


dues picketing at the 
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included the card-show. 


Gary steelworks was on Oct. 15. 

Another labor disturbance oc- 
curred at the Gary sheet and tin 
mill of the corporation Tuesday, 
Oct. 21, when 30 cranemen and 
hookers in the galvanizing and 
roofing warehouse refused to work 
and later walked out, forcing the 
department down and throwing 150 
men into idleness. This work stop- 
page was engineered to _ indicate 
discontent over the company’s re- 
jection in the previous week of a 
grievance demanding upward ad- 
justments in incentive payments. 

The action of the cranemen and 
hookers was condemned as a wild- 
cat strike by Frank Grider, CIO 
organizer and_ subdistrict SWOC 
director in Gary; it ended after 
one shift. 

Meanwhile, demands for an open 





shop and immediate cessation of 
dues picketing and work stoppages 
at Gary plants of the corporation 
have been made by a group of rebel 
members of the SWOC-CIO. 

More than 60 men, most of them 
from the 80-inch hot strip mill of 
the sheet and tin works, met Sun- 
day, Oct. 19, in defiance of the 
drive for a closed shop, and an- 
nounced that they would work be- 
side “any man who wants to make 
steel.” One exception was made, 
however, that they would walk off 
the job if a replacement were sent 
in for any man removed from his 
job for nonpayment of dues. 

The rebel group elected David 
Johnston, chairman, and Charles 
Sanford, secretary-treasurer, and 
presented four demands to three 
SWOC grievance officers, present 
by invitation. The demands were 
as follows: 

1. The right to enter the plant 
for work without showing dues 
books. 

2. The end of work stoppages. 

3. Discontinuance of the practice 
of forcing men to join the union or 
pay dues against their will. 

4. The right to work unmolested 
in an open shop. 

In answer to this declaration of 
independence, Grider said that if it 
were necessary for dues inspections 
to continue they would be con- 
tinued and that the SWOC aims 
were for a closed shop and the 
checkoff system of dues payments. 

Sanford in a statement after the 
meeting said: 

“This situation has arisen  be- 





@ After independent steelworkers at Gary, Ind., sought an injunction to prevent 
the CIO from forcibly turning away any Carnegie-Illinois employes who could not 
show a SWOC card, the CIO dropped its plans and satisfied itself with counting 
cards as the men went to work. The independents withdrew their petition after 
the court exacted a promise from CIO that picketing would be peaceful—which 


Not all workers carried cards, but the CIO represen- 


tatives did not dare turn them away. NEA photo 
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cause the men are forced to join 
an organization to which they do 
not wish to belong. 
years we had a tranquil situation 
here and worked in peace. But in 
the last two years, since the CIO 
came in, we’ve had nothing but 
trouble. You can’t repay us for 
the loss of peaceful working con- 
ditions.” 

Sanford and Johnston added that 
they intended to drop their SWOC 
memberships and that they thought 
fewer than half of the employes in 
the sheet and tin mill wished to 
belong to the SWOC. They said 
the group was not co-operating in 
any way with the AFL and was 
only fighting the idea that any or- 
ganization could force a man to 
join it against his will. 


International Harvester 
Faces New Strike Threat 


CHICAGO 

International Harvester Co. is 
faced with a new strike threat, fol- 
lowing authorization last week by 
600 shop stewards and executive 
members of the CIO Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Union of a strike call 
if the company refuses to negotiate 
issues at stake. 

The union is demanding joint 
company-union action to speed up 
defense production, union security 
assurances, and wage adjustments. 
Union claims company officials had 
rejected a Department of Labor ap- 
peal for a meeting with union rep- 
resentatives, although the company 
denies this and affirms its willing- 
ness to negotiate. 

The CIO resolution pledged that 
should a strike be called, it would 
be only against the company’s non- 
defense production. Union also prom- 
ised full support of any National 
Defense Mediation Board attempts 
to settle differences, provided the 
board first obtained a pledge from 
the company that it would “neither 
promote nor provoke a strike or a 
lockout.” Failing such a pledge, 
the union advocated government 
control of plants until mediation 
should be successful. 

Employes of Link-Belt Co. plant 
at 300 West Pershing road reject- 
ed local 1604 Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee as_ bargaining 
agent by a vote of 585 to 468, in an 
election ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board. The union 
claimed a majority in the plant 
nine months ago had petitioned for 
the election. 


OPM Appeals to Management, 
Labor To End Defense Strikes 


WASHINGTON 

A mild-mannered statement was 
made last week by Office of Pro- 
duction Management, addressed as 
much to management as to labor, 
following the recent outbreak of 
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The Noose 


CHICAGO 
@ So confused is the current labor 
situation in the steel industry that 
it is difficult to interpret some of 
the incidents which occur. Here is 
one, however, in which the meaning 
is perfectly clear and which prob- 
ably expresses the sentiments of the 
majority of American workmen, de- 
spite iron-fisted domination by union 
leaders. 

In a steel plant which has suffered 
numerous unauthorized work stop- 
pages recently, the crew of a rolling 
miil reported at their posts one 
morning to find a rope noose sus- 
pended from a roof truss. Attached 
to the noose was a sign which read: 

“This is for the next who 
causes us to lose a day’s work.” 


“By What Right?” 


Protest against the “entrance of 
a United States intelligence officer” 
into the Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
threatened by a strike, was made 
last week to President Roosevelt by 
Leo Lamotte, assistant CIO na- 
tional aviation director. Lamotte 
wired the President: 

“We wish to know by what right 
this man cailed upon Buffalo police 
and entered the plant disguised as a 
worker.” 

The union has threatened to strike 
unless a 20-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, and union shop and checkoff 
are granted. 

Bell produces the Airacobra, one 
of the fastest pursuit ships built. 





strikes. Washington newsmen and 
commentators lately have _ indicat- 


ed that the President is displeased 
by the strikes and is preparing a 
“crack down,” which may take the 
form of a strong public statement 


rather than recommendations’ for 
antistrike legislation. Here is 
OPM’s statement: 

“The defense program, which is 


growing larger every day, depends 
for its success on the patriotic sup- 
port of labor and management. Un- 
interrupted production is the pres- 
sing need. The interruption of work 
by strikes or slowdowns is the 
greatest help the aggressors can 
get in these days when material on 
the battlefield is everything. 


“The Office of Production Man- 
agement directs attention to the 
fact that there is within the gov- 
ernment machinery for mediation 
of disputes before stoppages occur. 
When any dispute arises, a tele- 
phone call to the Conciliation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor 


and the Labor Division of the Of- 
fice of Production Management will 
be given immediate attention. Fail- 
ing settlement, the dispute can be 





referred to the National Defense 
Mediation Board for final recom- 
mendation. 


“These means are provided in or- 
der to avoid breaks in production. 
We must have the man-hours on 
the job. Our President has said: 
‘This is not the time to take chances 
with the nationa] safety through 
any stoppage of defense work or 
defense production.’ 

“The Office of Production Man- 
agement fully endorses the volun- 
tary system set up to handle dis- 
putes, and it expects all parties in- 
volved in the production of defense 
material to take no action which 
will impede production. 

“Time is short. We need the man- 
hours; your country needs your 
strength and skill. Let us have all 
the co-operation and help possible.” 


Buying Power of Hourly Steel 
Wage Today Far Above 1918 


Hourly wages received by steel- 
workers today go about twice as 
far as they did in 1918 toward buy- 
ing certain common articles of 
food, while their purchasing power 
for clothing, furniture and other 
representative manufactured goods 
shows a still greater increase, ac- 
cording to a study by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Increase in buying power of 
hourly steel wages reflects both the 
70 per cent rise in average hourly 
wages between 1918 and the sum- 
mer of 1941, and the somewhat 
lower level of prices prevailing to- 
day, particularly for manufactured 
goods. 

In 1918, steelworkers received an 
average of about 58 cents per hour, 
compared with the average of 99 
cents per hour in the summer of 
1941. 

Prices of such representative 
foods as bread, milk and round 
steak during the past summer were 
about 4 per cent less than in 1918. 
An inexpensive, all-wool suit of 
clothes last summer soid for $22.50, 
or about 25 per cent less than in 
1918; the factory price of a typical 
small, four-door sedan last summer 
was about $795, or 25 per cent be- 


low the price of a 1918 model. 
At the average wage and price 


levels of last Summer, a wage earn- 
er in the steel industry could buy 
a quart of milk, a poun« of bread 
and a pound of round steak with 
his earnings for 39 minutes of 
work. In 1918, he would have had 
to work 68 minutes to buy the 
same amount of food. 

On the same basis, a woolen suit 
last Summer could be _ purchased 
with the earnings from 22% hours 
of work; in 1918 a comparable suit 
would have taken 51% hours of 
work. 

A low-priced automobile today 
can be purchased with the average 
earnings from 803 hours of work; 
in 1918, it was necessary to work 
about 1827% hours. 
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@ As many thousands attend the metals shows, “popular appeal” is 


On the stage set by U. S. Steel at Phil- 
adelphia’s Convention Hall was a spectacular operation depicting a 


ladle pouring molten steel into ingot molds 


PHILADELPHIA 
@ PRODUCTION for defense and 
attendant problems of conservation 
and substitution formed the _ back- 
ground for most of the displays and 
the technical papers at the National 
Metal Congress and Exposition here 
last week. 

A new record was set for exhibit 
space, over 300 exhibitors occupying 
109,000 square feet, which compares 
with 103,000 square feet at Cleve- 
land last year, the prior record. Esti- 
mates of attendance ranged from 
30,000 to 40,000, exact figures not 
yet available. 

Several hundred army and navy 


? 
. 


ordnance men attended technical 
sessions and examined _ exhibits 
which included practically every 


type of equipment of interest to 
them, from portable field kitchens 
and bomb shelters to large guns 
and ammunition. Also shown were 
a fully armed M-3 tank, chemical 
warfare equipment, warplane en- 
gines, parachutes, and the like. 

The Congress and Exposition were 
sponsored by the American Society 
for metals in co-operation with the 
American Welding Society, conduct- 
ing its twenty-second annual con- 
vention; American Institute of Min- 
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ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 
with the fall meeting of its Institute 
of Metals and Iron and Steel Divi- 
sions; and the Wire Association, 
holding its annual meeting. 

A feature of the program of the 
American Society for Metals that 
attracted wide attendance was a 
series of 14 technical sessions de- 
voted to defense production prob- 
lems, conservation and substitution. 


1,650,000 Tons Copper Available 


The recent order restricting cop- 
per made the meeting, devoted to 
copper and its alloys, of particular 
interest. At this meeting it was 
stated that 1,650,000 tons of new 
copper was estimated to be avail- 
able in 1942, including some 600,000 
tons to be imported. Earmarked for 
defense requirements are 530,000 
tons for shell cases, 200,000 tons for 
electrical equipment, 100,000 tons 
for cable to protect ships against 
magnetic mines, and an allowance 
of 170,000 tons for England. Also 
300,000 tons are set aside for use in- 
directly in electrical equipment, and 
elsewhere. 

This total of 1,300,000 tons leaves 
an apparent surplus of 350,000 tons 
for civilian consumption. And this 





| Record Attendance 


| Features National 


| Metal Congress 


Exhibits, technical papers stress de- 
fense production and related conser- 


vation, substitution problems 


oe 


does not include secondary copper 
which may run the total available up 
to 450,000 or 500,000 tons, an amount 
more than 40 per cent above actual 
consumption in such years as 1932, 
1933 and 1934, and comparing well 
with a normal estimated consump- 
tion of 700,000 tons. 

Typical of the ever-changing sub- 
stitution picture is brass. The orig- 
inal trend toward higher copper, 
lower zinc specifications to conserve 
zine has now been replaced by higher 
zinc, lower copper orders, since cop- 
per appears the scarcer. 

What manufacturers are experi- 
encing regarding substitutions was 
revealed. In one case, a small manu- 
facturer of caps for vacuum bottles 
originally used aluminum. When 
this became unobtainable, he shifted 
to nickeloid, and subsequently to 
steel when nickel] became scarce; 
then to plastics. But with the restric- 
tions on formaldehyde—used in mak- 
ing plastics—he turned to glass. 
Except for some difficulty in get- 
ting the threads, which is expected 
to be cleared up soon, this last ma- 
terial may be his answer to the 
problem. 

Some users are employing unique 
methods to conserve materials. For 
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instance, members of the Bell Tele- 
phone System are saving copper by 
use of steel lines in rural districts 
(with loss in electrical efficiency) ; 
by use of copper-steel alloys; by 
making line repairs instead of line 
replacements; by not allowing for 
future expansions. New carrier sys- 
tems permit 12 or more channels 
on a single wire circuit. 


In addition to the defense sevies, 
the American Society for Metals’ 
program included 12 technical ses- 
sions, the Edward DeMille Campbell 
memorial] lecture, a five-period lec- 
ture course on heat flow in metals, 
a three-period lecture course on 
hardness and hardness measure- 
ments, the annual business meet- 
ing and the annual banquet. 

J. B. Austin, United States Steel 
Corp.’s Research Laboratories, con- 
ducted the five-period course on heat 
flow, while S. R. Williams, Amherst 
college, presented the series of hard- 
ness discussions. 

At the twenty-third annual busi- 
ness meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Metals, a total membership 
of 12,684 was reported, 14 per cent 
more than last year. Of the 60 ASM 
papers presented at the Congress, 
55 are available in printed form. 
Officers elected for 1941-1942 are: 

Bradley Stoughton, dean of engi- 
neering, Lehigh university, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., president; H. J. French, 
in charge of alloy steel and iron de- 
velopment, International Nickel Co., 
New York, vice president; William 
H. Eisenman, re-elected secretary; 
Francis B. Foley, superintendent of 
research, Midvale Co., Philadelphia, 
treasurer. 

Newly elected trustees included 
Norman F. Tisdale, metallurgist, 
Molybdenum Corp. of America, 
Pittsburgh; Kent R. Van Horn, re- 
search metallurgist, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Cleveland. Dr. Oscar E. 
Harder, retiring president, will also 
be a trustee. 

The Albert Sauveur Achievement 
award for 1941 was presented to Al- 
bert L. Marsh, president, Hoskins 
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Mfg. Co., Detroit. Henry Marion presented to the two men giving 
Howe medalists were: Dr. M. A. the lecture courses previously men- 
Grossman, director of research, tioned, J. B. Austin, physical chem- 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- ist, United States Steel Corp. Re- 


cago; M. Asimow, metallurgist, Cen- 
tral Metal Products Co., Los An- 
metallurgist, 
South Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


geles; S. F. Urban, 
Corp., Chicago. 
Certificates of appreciation 


@ Elaborate display of de- 

fense items by Republic Steel 

Corp., Cleveland, included sev- 

eral heavy, fast-firing naval 
guns 


One of the unusual items at 

Revere Copper & Brass Co.'s 

exhibit was a fully equipped 
undersea diving rig 


M-3 medium tank was exhibit- 
ed by Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Mich. 
























































search Laboratories; Samuel R. 
Williams, professor of physics, Am- 
herst college, Amherst, Mass. 

The Edward DeMille Campbell 


Memorial lecture on “Pearlite’”’ was 
Wednesday 


were delivered morning by 
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Bradley Stoughton 
Dean of engineering, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa., elected president of 
American Society for Metals 


Robert F. Mehl, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. A high point was a 
presentation of the results of the 
first studies of steel with the elec- 
tron microscope. Since opaque speci- 
mens usually examined by _ the 
metallurgical microscope cannot be 
used with the electron microscope, 
special preparation is required. 





@ REGISTRATION at the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society exceeded by 
nearly 1000 the previous record of 
1683, established at Cleveland last 
year. Held the week of Oct. 20 
in Philadelphia as part of the 1941 
National Metal Congress and Expo- 
sition, the program included 19 tech- 
nical sessions with 63 papers, annual 
business meeting, annual banquet, 
and session for award presentation. 

The Samuel Wylie Miller Me- 
morial medal was presented to David 
Arnott, vice president and chief sur- 
veyor, American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, New York, and second vice 
president of the American Welding 
Society for “conspicuous contribu- 
tions to art and science of welding. 

Award of the Lincoln gold medal, 
donated by James F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
was made to Robert H. Aborn, re- 
search laboratory, United States 
Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. Award, 
presented for the paper that con- 
tributes most to the year’s develop- 
ment of welding, was made for 
“Metallurgical Changes at Welded 
Joints and the Weldability of Steels,” 
published in the October, 1940, issue 
of The Welding Journal. 


The 1940 Lamme medalist was 
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H. J. French 


Elected vice president of American 
Society for Metals. He is associated with 
International Nickel Co., New York 


After the surface of the specimen is 
ground, polished and etched in the 
usual manner, a layer of silver is 
deposited by vaporization. The silver 
then is stripped off and collodion 
deposited on the silver. The collo- 
dion then is stripped from the silver 
and placed in the electron micro- 
scope for close examination un- 





Presentation of Awards, 19 Technical Sessions Feature 


American Welding Society’s Meeting 





Comfort A. Adams, consulting engi- 
neer, Edward G, Budd Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Resistance Welders Manufactur- 
ers’ Association prizes for papers 
contributing to progress in resis- 
tance welding were: First prize of 
$300 jointly to A. M. Unger, K. A. 
Matis and E. P. Cruca, ali with 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; second prize of $200 jointly 
to G. S. Mikhalapov, director of re- 
search, Taylor-Winfield Corp., War- 
ren, O., and to G. N. Weygandt; 
third prize of $100 to J. R. Fletcher, 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia; fourth prize of $25 to A. M. 
Unger, development engineer, Pull- 
man Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
fifth prize of $25 jointly to W. B. 
Kouwenhoven and J. Tampico, both 
of Johns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more; sixth prize of $25 jointly to 
M. L. Wood, J. Babin and O. B. 
Atkin; seventh prize of $25 jointly 
to H. B. Axtell and R. L. Ringer. 

Awards in the Summerill Aircraft 
contest were presented as follows: 
Hanford Eckman, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., first prize of 
$300; F. H. Stevenson, Vega Air- 
plane Co., Burbank, Calif., second 
prize of $200; third prize of $100 di- 
vided equally between F. R. Kostoch, 





der extremely high magnification. 

Photomicrographs taken at a 
magnification of 50,000 diameters 
were shown on the screen. Com- 
pared to maximum power of the 
usual metallurgical microscope of 
2500 diameters, this is a significant 
advance, opening new fields of in- 
vestigation to the metallurgist. In 
fact, that which formerly was 
thought to be nodular troostite ap- 
pears actually to be fine lamellar 
pearlite. Power of the instrument 
is so great that it can resolve down 
to 50 atom diameters. 

Latest investigations detailed by 
Mr. Mehl show that the state of 
homogeneity of austenite largely 
affects hardenability, thus account- 
ing for heretofore unexplainable dif- 
ferences in hardenability. Rate of 
nuclei formation, rather than rate 
of nuclei growth determines speed 
of formation of pearlite. Free car- 
bide speeds pearlite formation by 
increasing rate of nuclei formation. 
Thus hardenability appears affected 
by grain size; composition of the 
steel; and by inadequate carbide 
solution, the last factor being the 
one heretofore unrecognized as hav- 
ing an important bearing on this 
propiem. 





North American Aviation Inc., In- 
glewood, Calif., and C. J. Hertel, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

At the annual meeting, officers 
elected by the society for 1941-1942 
were: President, Col. Glen F. Jenks, 
Ordnance Department, United States 
Army, Washington; first vice presi- 
dent, K. L. Hansen, consulting engi- 
neer, Harnischfeger Corp., Milwau- 
kee; second vice president, David 
Arnott, chief surveyor, American 
Bureau of Shipping, New York, all 
re-elected. New treasurer is O. B. 
J. Fraser, director of technical serv- 
ice on mill products, International 
Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J. Other 
new officers include: New York and 
New England district vice president, 
Edwards R. Fish, chief engineer, 
Boiler Division, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Middle Eastern 
District vice president, A. G. Bissell, 
Bureau of Ship Construction and Re- 
pair; Middle Western District vice 
president, Leslie S. McPhee, super- 
visor of welding, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill.; Southern District vice 
president, J. A. Hall, engineer of 
steel plate construction, Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pacific Coast District vice 
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David Arnott 





Glen F. Jenks Klaus L. Hansen Robert H. Aborn 
Colonel, Ordnance Depart- Re-elected first vice presi- Recipient of the Lincoln Re-elected second vice presi- 
ment, United States Army, dent of American Welding gold medal. He is a member dent of American Welding 
Washington, re-elected presi- Society. He is consulting en- of the staff of the Research Society. He - chief surveyor, 
dent, American’ Welding So- gineer, Harnischfeger Corp., Laboratory, United States American Bureau of Shipping, 
ciety Milwaukee Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. New York. He also received 
the Samuel Wylie Miller 
Memorial medal for 1941 

president, N. F. Ward, associate pro- nual business meeting, he called at- on the welding of aircraft steels. 
fessor of mechanical engineering, tention to the recent standards work, The Welding Society, now 22 years 
University of California, Berkeley, the most urgently needed of which old, reports a membership of over 
Calif. is in the field of aircraft welding. 4700. Annual budget of the Weld- 
Elected as new directors were: By OPM request, the society organ- ing Research Committee was_ in- 
Fred L. Plummer, chief research ized an Aircraft Welding Standards creased to about $140,000 for the 

engineer, Hammond Iron Works, Committee. Taylor-Winfield Corp. coming year. 
Warren, Pa.; R. G. LeTourneau, offered the services of George S. Technical reports and _ bulletins 
president, R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Mikhalapov which were accepted approved for publication include: 
Toccoa, Ga.; Frank B. Bolte, process and work now has been in progress “Specifications for Welded High- 
standards engineer, Boeing Aircraft several months. way and Railroad Bridges (1941 
Co., Seattle; Roger W. Clark, Gener- Offer of prizes by the Summerill edition) :” “Tentative Standard Quali- 

. s . de« « * - . ” 

al Electric Co., Schenectady, ae £ Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., has fications Procedure:” “Recommend- 
In Colonel Jenk’s report at the an- stimulated the submission of papers ed Procedure for Welding or Cut 


ting Containers of Combustibles;” 
and “Thermal Stresses and Shrink- 
Receive Awards for Resistance Welding Papers aG0. Sh Wee Say CRMEenee. 

The following codes were raised 
from a tentative to standard stat- 
us: A.W.W.A.-A.W.S Specifications 
for Elevated Steel Water ‘Tanks, 
Standpipes and Reservoirs; Rules for 
Field Welding of Steel Storage 
Tanks. 

New technical committees include 
those on resistance welding stand 
ards, aircraft resistance welding 
standards, weldability tests for steel, 
standard procedures of welding, 
standards for welded joints, stand- 
ards for machinery construction. 

Committee on Building Codes has 
completed work on the new “Code 
for Arc and Gas Welding in Build 
ing Construction” which is now be 
ing completed. 


Wire Group Cites 
Need for Unity 


@ NECESSITY for national unity in 











@ Left to right: M. S. Clark, president, Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ Asso- the execution of the national defense 

ciation, Federal Machine & Welder Co., Warren, O.; G. N. Weygandt; G. S. program was stressed at the Wil 

Mikhalapov, director of research, Taylor-Winfield Co., Warren, O.; J. R. Fletcher, Association meeting at the Hote! 

E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia: W. B. Kouwenhoven, professor of electrical Philadelphian. 

engineering, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; A. M. Unger, Pullman Standard F. A. Westphal, Sheffield Steel 

Car Mig. Co., Chicago; M. L. Wood and John Babin, both with Chase Brass & Corp., Kansas City, Mo., and past 
Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. (Please turn to Page 94) 
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FINANCIAL 


Crucible Steel Co. 


@ CRUCIBLE Steel Co. of America, 
New York, earned a _ consolidated 
net income of $1,677,640 after pro- 
vision of $4,033,108 for federal 
taxes in the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
it was reported last week. This 
was equal to $2.83 per share on 
common after preferred dividend 
requirements, and compared with 
revised net income of $1,404,282 or 
$2.22 per common share in the pre- 
ceding quarter. In the first three 
months this year, net profit was 
$1,193,142 or $1.74 per share on 
common, 

Total net profit in the first nine 
months was $4,275,064, after $10,- 
486,300 provision for federal income 
and excess profits taxes and after 
setting aside an additional $750,000 
for extraordinary contingencies. 
Equal to $6.79 per common share, 
this compared with $3,554,698 or 
$5.17 per share on common in the 
corresponding period in 1940. Taxes 
in the nine months last year to- 
taled $2,177,004. 


Wickwire Spencer 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, and its wholly-owned subsid- 
iary, American Wire Fabrics Corp., 
report consolidated net income in 
the third quarter this year was $556,- 
305 after depreciation and interest 
but before provision for federal 
taxes. This compared with profit 
of $125,861 in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1940, and $460,256 net income 
earned in the June quarter this 
year. 

Indicated net profit in the first 
nine months, compiled from quar- 
terly reports and before federal 
taxes, was $1,247,733, against $314.- 
310 indicated net deficit in the nine 
months in 1940. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., 
Pittsburgh, reports net income in 


Without Beams 


@ Welded steel igloo, re- 
ported to be “the first steel 
building without beams, 
and the first of eggshell 
construction.” The unit is 
108 feet in diameter, 28 
feet high, and is made 
entirely of “dished” plates, 
three-sixteenths inch thick. 
It will be used as a lunch- 
room for employes of Chi- | 
cago Bridge & Iron Co. @ 
Chicago. Acme photo 


the quarter ended Sept. 30 was $258,- 
566 after provision of $238,000 for 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes. Equal to 38 cents per share 
on common after preferred stock 
dividend requirements, this com- 
pared with a net profit of $291,193 
or 42 cents per common share in 
the corresponding period in 1940. 
Earnings in the June quarter, 1941, 
totaled $227,690, equal to 33 cents 
per share on common. 

Total net income in the first nine 
months this year was $703,686, after 
provision of $800,000 for federal 
taxes, and was equal to $1.01 per 
common share after the preferred 
dividend requirements. In the pe- 
riod last year, net profit was $588,- 
078 or 80 cents per share on com- 
mon. 


Truscon Steel 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., subsidiary of Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, earned $302,064 
net income after provision for re- 
pairs and maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and estimated federal income 
and excess profits taxes, in the three 
months ended Sept. 30. This com- 
pared with $363,293, net income in 
the corresponding period last year, 
and with $728,657 profit in the June, 
1941, period. 

In the first nine months this year, 
indicated net profit as calculated 
from quarterly reports was $1,524,- 
108, against $695,953 in the first 
three quarters of 1940. 


M. A. Hanna Co. 


Third quarter consolidated net in- 
come reported by M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, iron ore, coal and 
shipping operator, was $1,006,168 
after all charges including a $250,- 
798 provision for federal taxes. This 
was equal to 83 cents per common 
share after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, and compared with 
$912,607 net income or 74 cents per 
share on common in the period last 
year, when federal tax provision was 
$170,651. 

Net profit in the first nine months 


totaled $2,578,712 after $645,968 fed- 
eral taxes, and was equal to $2.06 
per common share. This compared 
with $2,016,915 or $1.51 per share 
on common in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1940. Provision for federal 
taxes in the latter period was $309,- 
279. 


Rustless Iron & Steel 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, reports third quarter net 
profit after provision for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, interest and in- 
come and excess profits taxes to- 
taling $1,354,600, was $545,740. This 
was equal to 56 cents per common 
share after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, and compared with net 
profit of $300,675 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Tax provision 
in the latter period aggregated $309,- 
800. 

Net profit in the first nine 
months this year, after all charges 
including $3,719,300 tax provision, 
was $1,710,201 or $1.77 per common 
share. This compared with $767,- 
340 net profit in the period last 
year, when total tax accrual was 
$654,340. 


Otis Steel Co. 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, last 
week declared a dividend of $2.75 
per share on its convertible first 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 15 to 
record of Dec. 1. This payment 
represents quarterly dividends on 
the convertible first preferred which 
accrued March 15 and June 15, 1940. 


f United States Steel Corp. common 
stockholders of record Aug. 20, 
numbered 164,227, a decrease of 646 
since May 20. On May 20 there 
were 164,873 common stockholders, 
an increase of 1734 since Feb. 20, 
1941. Preferred stockholders of 
record Aug. 1 totaled 68,865, an in- 
crease of 326 since May 2. On May 
2, there were 68,539, an increase of 
85 since Feb. 3, 1941. 








Electric Steel 
Output To Be Near 
3,000,000 Tons 


@ TOTAL production of electric 
furnace steels during 1941, used 
mostly for defense purposes, will 
probably establish a new record of 
not far from 3,000,000 net tons, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. That tonnage is 
more than three times total electric 
furnace ouput in the _ four-year 
period 1915-1918, and fully 13 times 
the average annual output during 
the first World War. 

Record-breaking production this 
year would not have been possible 
if the steel industry had not ex- 
panded its electric furnace capacity 
by 85 per cent in the past two 
years to meet defense demands. As 
recently as Dec. 31, 1939, the total 
rated capacity was less than 1,900,- 
000 tons. By the end of 1941, this 
capacity will be close to 3,500,000 
tons. 

Close estimates of the produc- 
tion of alloy steels this year are 





1940 Exceeded 


@ At 12:30 p.m., Oct. 24, a steel 
furnace somewhere in America 
poured a heat which brought pro- 
duction this year ahead of the 
record-breaking total of 66,982,000 
tons for all of 1940, according to 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. Total output this year 
will approximate 82,000,000 tons, 
or about half the world produc- 
tion. 





not yet available The industry’s 
capacity for producing alloy steels, 
however, is now above 8,000,000 
tons per year, and actual produc- 
tion this year will probably not be 
far from that figure. 

By comparison, alloy steel pro- 
duction averaged only 1,550,000 
tons per year from 1915 through 
1918. 

In 1915, less than a decade after 
the first electric steei melting fur- 
nace was installed in this country, 
a little Jess than 52,000 tons of 
electric furnace steel ingots were 
produced, and 1,034,000 tons of alloy 
steels. By 1918, production had 


risen to 451,000 tons of electric fur- 
nace steels and 1,928,000 tons of 
alloy steels. 
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PRODUCTION . 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric 


Down 


furnace ingots 


last week declined 1 point to 95% per cent, as a result of a strike at De- 


troit and scrap shortage at Buffalo. 
A year ago the rate was 95% per cent; 


clined and five were unchanged. 
two years ago it was 92 per cent. 


Youngstown, O. Consistently 
maintained operations at 98 per 
cent, which has been little varied 
for five months. Outlook for this 
week is for the same rate. 

Cincinnati— Two open hearths 
were lighted as scrap supply in- 
creased, raising the rate 3% points 
to 91% per cent. 

St. Louis—Continued at 83 per 
cent, with 24 open hearths in pro- 
duction. 

Detroit — With 17 open hearths 
idle, all but one because of a 
strike, the steelmaking rate dropped 
36 points to 32 per cent, the low- 
est level in the history of the dis- 
trict. 

Chicago — Increased 1 point to 
102 per cent, %-point below the 
all-time high early in the year. 

Cleveland—Declined 2 points to 
97 per cent as one open hearth was 
taken off for repair. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Steel produc- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 

Week Same 
ended week 

Oct. 25 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh . . 99 1 92 91 
Chicago sce ee + 1 98 90 
Eastern Pa. ... 93 None 93 72 
Youngstown . 98 None 91 92 
Wheeling Ye + J 93.5 93 
Cleveland ..... 97 2 90 90 
Buges ....... 885 -95 90.5 93 
Birmingham . & None 97 94 
New England.. 90 None 90 90 
Cincinnati .... 91.5 + 3.5 94 AS 
ee a None 82.5 80 
TREE ech ss oe —36 97 95 
Average. .... 955 —1 95.5 92 





Four districts advanced, three de- 


tion was unchanged at 95 per cent, 
though a strike cut into pig iron 
production slightly. 
Pittsburgh—Gained 1 point to 99 
per cent of capacity. 
Wheeling—Slight addition to ac- 
tive equipment advanced the rate 1 
point to 94 per cent. 
Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 93 per cent of capacity. 
New England—Remained at 90 
per cent for the third consecutive 
week. 
Buffalo—Dropped 9% points to 
83% per cent as Bethlehem Steel 
Co. shut down five open hearths 
because of lack of scrap. 


Finished Steel Output in 
9 Months 48,436,943 Tons 


@ Production of finished steel in 
September amounted to 5,384,817 
net tons, according to the American 
Iron and Steel [nstitute. Exports 
in the month totaled 560,720 tons 
and shipments to members of the 
industry for further conversion, 
325,788 tons. 

For the first nine months this 
year total output is reported as 
48,436,943 tons; exports, 4,161,156. 
Shipments to members for further 
conversion were 3,197,095 tons. 


@ Facilities of Dufferin Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Toronto, were recently pur- 
chased by the Canadian govern- 
ment, through the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, at a report- 
ed price of $975,000. Intention, ac- 
cording to C. D. Howe, minister 
of munitions and supply, is to en- 
large the works to make it the 
largest inland shipyard in the Do- 
minion. 
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Tank production program will be doubled; new plants to be 

constructed and present ones enlarged .. . Special trains to 

tour country to enlist more manufacturers in defense manu- 

facture ... OPM enlarges staff. Will have 11,000 on pay- 

roll by end of year... S. E. Hackett resigns as deputy chief 
of i7un and Steel Branch 


WASHINGTON 

@ PRESENT tank production pro- 
gram will be doubled, President 
Roosevelt announced last week. The 
increased production will be accom- 
plished by building new tank plants 
and by increasing the size of pres- 
ent ones. 

Original tank program now is in 
full swing, the President said. 

At the end of this month, the 
government will cease to release 
aircraft production figures. 


Die Casting Defense Industry 
Advisory Committee Appointed 


OPM has announced formation of 
a Die Casting Defense Industry Ad- 
visory Committee as follows: G. M. 
Rollason, manager, die casting divi- 
sion, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh; Charles Pack, president, 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, O.; 
R. C. McCague, president, Kiowa 
Corp., Marshalltown, Iowa; Norman 
A. Parker, president, Parker White 
Metal & Machine Co., Erie, Pa.; 
George L, Meyer Jr., general man- 
ager, Stewart Die Casting Division, 


Stewart Warner Corp., Chicago; 
Carl Heussner, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit; D. Basch, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; A. E. Mer- 
vine, assistant general sales man- 
ager, New Jersey Zinc Co., New 
York; C. M. Sorenson, president, 
Continental Die Casting Corp., De- 
troit; H. L. Horvill, president, Hor- 
vill Aircraft Die Casting Corp., Los 
Angeles; Thomas E. Coleman, presi- 
dent, Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, 
Wis.; Arthur G. Chase, vice presi- 
dent, Precision Casting Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; H. H. Weiss, president, 
Superior Die Casting Co., Cleveland; 
J. R. Townsend, Bell Laboratories, 
Western Electric Co., New York; W. 
A. Singer, president, Apex Smelting 
Co., Chicago; Irwin Cornell, vice 
president, St. Joseph Lead Co., New 
York; Ernest Scheller, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Second Scrap Dealer Agrees 
To Refund Overcharges 


A second firm, said by OPA to 
have admitted violations of the iron 
and steel scrap price schedule, has 





Highlights in the Week’s Washington News 


Copper use in nonessential products drastically curtailed; OPM seeks to expand 


domestic, South American production. 


Zinc scrap and secondary slab ceiling prices adjusted upward. 


Steel and pig iron expansion agreements with six companies authorized by Defense 


Plant Corp. 


Light truck production limitation continued through December. 


OPM to increase personnel to 11,000 by Jan. 1; quarters being enlarged. 


Priorities Division schedules regional field meetings in six defense manufacturing 


towns. 


Contract Distribution Division, co-operating with military forces, arranges for 
special trains to carry samples of needed defense materials to prospective 


manufacturers. 


Highway construction preference rating order P-19-e establishes control pro- 


cedures. 


Truck transportation shortage threatened; shippers’ co-operation asked. 


Zinc dust price advance approved by OPA. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


agreed to refund to purchasers all 
sums collected in excess of the ceil- 
ing prices established by OPA. As in 
the first instance, which involved one 
of the country’s larger brokers and 
dealers, the latest case likewise has 
been held anonymous but it was de- 
scribed as a relatively small Penn- 
sylvania dealer. 


S. E. Hackett Resigns as Deputy 
Chief of Iron, Steel Section 


S. E. Hackett, deputy chief of 
the Iron and Steel Branch in the 
OPM, has resigned due to ill health. 
Mr. Hackett has been absent from 
his office for the past several 
weeks. 

Frank Crockard, former president, 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala,. and more recently in the iron 
and steel division, OPA, has been 
transferred to the steel expansion 
unit of the iron and steel branch, 
OPM. 

Louis K. Comstock, electrical en- 
gineer and contractor, New York, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
board of review set up under the 
Building Trades Defense Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement. Other members are 
James Mitchell of the Quartermas- 
ter General’s office, and Richard 
Gray, acting president, AFL Build- 
ing Trades Department. 


Trains To Carry Subcontracting 
Clinic to Manufacturers 


Three trains—painted red, white 
and blue—carrying samples of de- 
fense equipment and parts needed, 
supplemented by blueprints and 
specifications, to give prospective 
manufacturers an idea of what the 
military forces needed will leave 
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.»s answers Weight 
Reduction Demands 


@Every pound saved in aircraft assembly 
devices assures definite gain in miles 
per hour. 


Amazing as it may seem, the fact is that 
SPEED NUTS and SPEED CLIPS are 
saving from 80% to 90% of the former 
lastening’s weight. Think of it! One thou- 
sand 8-32 SPEED NUTS weigh a total of 


only 11 ounces! 
What is more, actual aircraft factory 


vibration tests have proved SPEED NUTS 
are four times tougher in resistance to 
vibration-loosening. Time saved in appli- 
cation of SPEED NUTS frequently exceeds 
50% and the actual cost per thousand 
shows savings as high as 70%. 
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Over 800 shapes and sizes—used on bolts, 
screws, rivets, studs, tubes, moldings, cables, etc. 
Send us your assembly details and we will mail 
samples and engineering data promptly. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Patented SPEED NUTS 
2039 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IN ENGLAND: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 


IN CANADA: 
Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 























Washington Nov. 10 for a tour of 
the country. 

The plan was worked out co-oper- 
atively by the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission with the OPM 
Division of Contract Distribution to 
enlist more manufacturers in de- 
fense production. Its purpose will be 
identical with that of the various de- 
fense production clinics held or 
scheduled in major cities. 

One train will travel the eastern 
seaboard; one will swing through 
the Middle West; the third will go 
to the West Coast and return 
through the South. Each will carry 
16 Army officers, nine Navy officers 
and representatives of the Maritime 
Commission and eight representa- 
tives of the OPM. This personnel 
will be augmented by local repre- 
sentatives of the services and the 
OPM. 

Manufacturers who wish to gain 
admission to trains should write to 
the nearest field office of the OPM 
Contract Distribution Division, sup- 
plying detailed information regard- 
ing machine tools and other equip- 
ment in their factories. 

Definite hours will be assigned to 
visiting manufacturers to avoid 
congestion. 

Defense production clinics have 
been scheduled in three major cities 
for November, as follows: Kansas 
City, Nov. 7 and 8; Los Angeles, 
Nov. 17 and 18; San Francisco, Nov. 
24 and 25. 


Issue New Rating Order 
For Highway Construction 


Preference Rating Order P-19-e, 
establishing control procedures for 
the assignment of priority assist- 
ance to approved road construction 
projects, was issued last week by 
the Priorities Division. 

A number of orders granting pref- 
erence ratings to individual projects 
have been issued under P-19-a, 
which provides for extending pri- 
ority aid to approved defense proj- 
ects. 

The new order sets up a some- 
what different approach, whereby 
the preference rating is extendible 
in the first instance only by the 
Public Roads Administration or a 
state highway department. This is 
designed to provide control by a re- 
sponsible public body, and to pre- 
vent unwise or unnecessary exten- 
sions of the rating. 

The Priority Division will issue 
to the Public Roads Administration, 
or to a state highway department, 
the original order extending prefer- 
ence ratings to a road building 
project, which the administration or 
department has approved. The 
preference rating so assigned may 
be applied to deliveries to a con- 
tractor only by action of the depart- 
ment or administration, which will 
furnish one copy of the order to 
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each of the suppliers with whom 
the contractor has placed a pur- 
chase order for material to the de- 
livery of which the department 
elects to assign the rating. 

A supplier, in order to apply the 
preference rating to deliveries to 
him, must execute an acceptance of 
the order and file it with the Priori- 
ties Division, and furnish one addi- 
tional copy of the order, signed in 
the same manner, to each of his 
subsuppliers. The rating will be 
assigned deliveries, from the first 
supplier to a contractor, of all ma- 
terial and equipment necessary io 
a highway construction job, but in 
the case of orders placed by a sup- 
plier with a subsupplier, the rating 
may be assigned only to materials 
which will be physically incorporat- 
ed in the project. 

Six classes of favored roads to the 
construction of which preference 
ratings may be granted have been 
listed. They are: Access roads to 
military and naval establishments, 
and to defense manufacturing 
plants; strategic highways; federal- 
aid roads, and federal-aid secondary, 
and national park and forest proj- 
ects. In the last group were includ- 
ed projects for the construction and 
improvement of the Inter-American 
Highway, and for the construction 
of the Trans-Isthmian Highway and 
the Chorrera-Rio Hato Highway in 
Panama. 


OPM To Enlarge Quarters, 


Increase Personnel 


A large addition to OPM offices 
is under construction across the 
street from its present home in the 
New Social Security building. When 
completed, it will afford the space 
necessitated by a rapidly expanding 
personnel. 

It is reported the Priorities Divi- 
sion and the Civilian Supply Divi- 
sion will hire 1000 more employes 
during the next few months, while 
statistical, administrative, legal, pur- 
chasing and other branches also wili 
be increased. By the first of the year, 
OPM is expected to have 7500 em- 
ployes in Washington and 3500 more 
in field offices. 


Announce Personnel of 
OPM Committees 


Appointment of three new mem- 
bers of the Steel Valve Industry 
Advisory Committee by OPM was 
announced as _ follows: M. S. 
Palmer, Hancock Valve Sales Di- 
vision, Bridgeport, Conn.; G. A. 
Daeuble, vice president, Vogt Ma- 
chinery Co., Louisville, Ky.; M. L. 
Hough, president, Darling Valve 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

At the same time, the appoint- 
ment of a Turbine and Gears De- 
fense Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee was announced also. The mem- 
bers include: L. W. Crothaus, Allis- 





Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; F. E. 


Burkhart, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Quincy, Mass.; H. L. Watson, De- 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; W. L. Schneider, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee; Austin Kuhns, Farrell- 
Birmingham Co., Buffalo; J. W. 
Belanger, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and F. D. New- 
bury, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., with the 
government presiding officer of the 
committee, Capt. J. O. Gawne. 


Copper Company Granted Loan; 
RFC Buys Latin American Metal 


Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator, has announced the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. in connec- 
tion with the defense program has 
authorized a loan of $2,500,000 to 
Bagdad Copper Corp., Hillside, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Jones also announced the 
Metals Reserve Co. has purchased 
an additional 96,000 tons of Latin 
American copper at 11.25 cents per 
pound c.if., New York, for Novem- 
ber and December shipment. Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. is fur- 
nishing 62,000 tons of the copper 
and Kennecott Copper Corp., the 
remaining 34,000 tons. 


Priorities Division Schedules 
Regional Field Meetings 


Regional meetings to acquaint 
businessmen with the principles and 
applications of the priorities sys- 
tem have been scheduled for six 
cities during November. 

John Martin and Mason Mang- 
hum of the Washington staff will 
explain basic policies. Specialists in 
the various phases of priorities, 
which most affect the particular 
region in which the meeting is held, 
will be in attendance to answer 
questions. For example, an expert 
from the Iron and Steel Branch will 
attend the Pittsburgh meeting. 

Cities and dates where the meet- 
ings are to be held: Minneapolis, 
Nov. 3; Cincinnati, Nov. 5; Indian- 
apolis, Nov. 6; Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 
11; East Orange, N. J., Nov. 14; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 18. 


Nearly $7,000,000 More 
Advanced to Amtorg Corp. 


Defense Supplies Corp. has made 
additional disbursement aggregating 
$6,889,832.15 to the Russian owned 
Amtorg Trading Corp. Funds were 
used to pay for ammunition, guns 
and other ordnance in the amount 
of $6,566,044.21, and trucks, trailers 
and other engineers’ items in the 
amount of $323,787.94. 

This makes a total of $36,889,822.15 
advanced Amtorg against purchase 
of Russian manganese, chromife, 
asbestos and platinum. 
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OPM Order Drastically Curtails 


Nonessential Uses of Copper 


WASHINGTON 
@ USE of copper in a substantial 
majority of civilian products was 
virtually prohibited last week in 
one of the most drastic orders yet 
issued by the Division of Priorities 
of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. The new _ conservation 
order is designated M-9-c. 

The order, which applies also to 
imported metal and scrap, requires 
that the use of copper in a list of 
more than 100 civilian articles be 
restricted to approximately 60 per 
cent of a 1940 base period from now 
until Jan. 1, 1942, and after Jan. 1, 
1942, prohibits use of copper entirely 
except for certain essential uses in 
the articles which are named and for 
non-decorative plating. 


After Nov. 1, 1941, no copper will 
be permitted in building construction 
and on all items not listed the use 
of copper is restricted to 70 per 
cent of a 1940 base period. The or- 
der further restricts inventory to a 
working basis of 60 days and de- 
fines copper and copper alloy as any 
metal containing 50 per cent of 
copper. 


The prohibited list includes seven 
general categories: Building sup- 
plies and hardware, house furnish- 
ings and equipment, dress acces- 
sories, jewelry, gifts and novelties, 
burial equipment, automobiles, trail- 
er and tractor equipment and a mis- 
cellaneous list which ranges from 
fire fighting apparatus to toys 
from beer dispensing equipment to 
match plates. 


Lists Seven Exceptions 


specific exceptions are 
made. Restrictions do not apply to 
Army, Navy, lend-lease, or other 
government defense agents and con- 
tracts where copper is_ specified, 
nor to products covered by under- 
writer or other safety regulations 
already in effect on Oct. 1, nor to 
copper used as a conductor of elec- 
tricity; in chemical plants where 
corrosive action requires use of cop- 
per alone, and in research labora- 
tories; for condenser or heating ex- 
changer tubes and tube sheets in 
steam generator plants and oil re- 
fineries where corrosive action pro- 
hibits use of other materials, and in 
hydroelectric plants. 

Explanation for the drastic order 
was the shortage already apparent 
and the anticipated demand as of 
October, 1941. Army, Navy, lend- 


Seven 


lease and other primary defense 
agency demands for October total 
144,430 short tons, and total demand, 
including civilian, is put at 259,479 


October 27, 1941 


tons, while total October production, 
domestic, foreign and scrap, is given 
as 138,700 tons. 

Estimates for 1942 show a continu- 
ing serious situation, according to 
OPM, which stated that supply, in- 
cluding approximately 600,000 tons 
from imported ores subject to ship- 
ping hazards, is seen at 1,650,400 
tons. 

Total demand is estimated at 2,- 
400,000 tons, including 1,050,000 tons 
for defense, 250,000 tons for civil- 
ian requirements, and 1,100,000 tons 
for other civilian needs. Thus a 
shortage of 750,000 tons is indicat- 
ed for 1942. 


Seek To Expand Output 


OPM stated that every effort to 
expand supply is being made but 
an additional 10 per cent to the 
1,000,000 tons to be produced domes- 
tically in 1942 is about the expected 
limit of extra supplies. Of the bulk 
of the imported copper, approxi 
mately 80 per cent will come from 
Chile, it is anticipated, with other 
imports from Peru, Venezuela, 
Cuba, Philippines, and Canada. 
Chilean production is_ increasing 
steadily each month and any large 
increase in supply, it is stated, prob- 
ably will come from South America 
where potential copper producing 
areas remain unexplored. Princi- 
pal defense requirements for cop- 
per are for manufacture of brass 
for shell casings, wire and cable 
for electric transmission lines and 
for various maritime uses for pre- 
vention of salt water corrosion. 
Shell casings alone will absorb one 
third of the 1942 supply. 

The order contains prohibition 
against sales or deliveries of copper 
or copper base alloy to any person 
in violation of terms of the order. 

The provision in the order limit- 
ing inventories reads: “No manu- 
facturer shall accumulate an inven- 
tory of copper or copper base alloy 
or products thereof in the form of 
raw materials, semi-processed ma- 
terials, finished parts, or _ sub- 
assemblies in quantities in excess of 
a minimum of practicable working 
inventories, taking into considera- 
tion the limitations placed upon the 
production of copper products by 
this order. A minimum practicable 
working inventory shall in no event 
exceed that amount of material nec- 
essary to. maintain operations for 
60 days. Any manufacturer who 
has an inventory in excess of a mini- 
mum practicable working inventory 
is prohibited from receiving addi- 
ticnal copper or copper base alloy 


or products thereof beyond the ex- 
tent necessary to maintain such 
minimum practicable inventory.” 


Zinc Scrap, Secondary Slab 
Ceiling Prices Adjusted Upward 
Zinc scrap and secondary slab 
zinc prices have been adjusted up- 
ward, all scrap prices placed on a 
shipping point basis, and premiums 
established for scrap shipments in 
quantity in an amendment to Price 
Schedule No. 3, issued by OPA. 
Increases in the scrap and sec- 


ondary metal ceilings reflect the 
advance from 7.25 cents to 8.25 


cents a pound in the price of pri- 
mary zine allowed recently by OPA. 

Administrator Henderson pointed 
out that, with the current revision, 
all OPA price schedules for nonfer- 
rous scrap metals use the f.o.b. 
shipping point basis. All purchas- 
ers of scrap, wherever located, thus 
are afforded an equal opportunity 
to compete for supplies. ‘This was 
not always possible when ceiling 
prices were on a “delivered” basis, 
because of the difference in trans- 
portation costs. 

As revised, the schedule sets up 
maximum prices per pound for the 
various grades of scrap as follows: 


New zinc clippings, trimmings 7.25% 
Engravers’, lithographers’ plates 7.25¢ 
Old zinc scrap 5.75¢ 
Unsweated zine dross 5. 80« 
Die cast slab 5. 80c 
New die cast scrap 1.95¢ 
Radiator grilles, old and new 4. 95« 


Old die cast scrap 1.50¢ 


To these maximums, the schedule 
provides, may be added a premium 
of %-cent a pound on any shipment 
at one time of 10,000 pounds or 
more of new zinc clippings and trim- 
mings, engravers’ and lithographers’ 
plates, and old zine scrap, or any 
combination of the three. A similar 
%-cent premium is permitted for 
any shipment at one time of 20,000 
pounds or more of new or old die 
cast scrap and radiator grilles, in 
any combination thereof. No pre- 
miums for quantity shipments are 
provided for galvanizers’ dross or 
die cast slab. 

Maximum prices of the several 
grades of secondary slab zinc are 
advanced a flat 1-cent a pound by 
the amendment. The base deliv- 
ered price is established at 8.25 cents 
a pound for Prime Western or poor- 
er grade, plus carload freight from 
East St. Louis to the buyer’s cus 
tomary rail receiving point. 


g@ Commercial steel castings produc 
tion in August, 117,703 net tons, 
compared with 112,364 tons in July 
and 66,355 tons in August, 1940, ac- 
cording to Bureau of the Census 
The industry operated at 100.6 per 
cent of capacity in August. Pro- 
duction for eight months this year 
aggregated 826,089 tons, compared 
with 482,885 tons in the period last 
year. 





KEEP THEM YOUNG WITH HYATTS 








YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO 
DIG DEEP 
TO FIND 

HYATT QUALITY 


Tell us when and where we can 
serve you. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH— from our exacting steel sion, General Motors Sales Cor- 


poration, Harrison, N.J., Chicago, 
specifications, positive controlled heat treating, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco 


exclusive precision grinding methods, unrelenting 
process and finished product inspections—quality is 
built into Hyatt Roller Bearings to make them per- 
form so well and so long. Are you enjoying the 
advantages of Hyatt Quality ? 
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Mirrors of MOTOBRDUOM 











Union officials say employe morale can be bolstered only by 


cutting labor in with management and government on pro- 


duction planning. Visualize super-boards regulating opera- 


tions of all industries. 


Charge managements with failing to 


anticipate impacts of defense program on equipment needs 


and employment. 


Bonus asked for swing-shift operations. 


Draw up pattern for transfer of men to defense plants 


DETROIT 
@ RESENTMENT against organized 
labor, springing out of the current 
wave of jurisdictional strikes and 
tieups in defense plants is at a high 
pitch, but it is perhaps not altogether 
fair and just to indict labor unions 
for their actions without giving 
them a chance to express their 
views. Here, then, is a summary 
of a studied analysis of current prob- 
lems coming from high councils of 
the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, and representing the official 
opinion of this organization: 

In the first place, strikes in de- 
fense plants are inexcusable Union 
officials are quick to admit their 
share of mistakes in policy and they 
say that while it is possible to ‘“ex- 
plain” such strikes, it is impossible 
to condone them. In most cases they 
represent the ill-advised actions of 
local leaders usurping the authority 
of international officers. The prob- 
lem here is one of instilling respect 
for constituted authority, not yet 
licked by the CIO. 

In a_ sense, strikes in defense 
plants grow out of the fact that 
striking workmen fail to appreci- 
ate the urgency of the manufactur- 
ing program; in other words they 
have not acquired the proper “de- 
fense morale.” Morale of this sort 
is a difficult thing to build into 
working forces. Union leaders say 
it cannot be bought with wage in- 
creases, but can be achieved only 
by taking labor into partnership 
with management and government. 


Want Permanent Boards 


This partnership idea is the gist 
of the Murray plan conceived for 
the steel industry and the super- 
boards for production planning pro- 
posed in other industries. Labor 
wants its representatives to sit 
around a common table with indus- 
try and government to supervise the 
entire production effort in a single 
industry. Such a super-board would 
allocate certain phases of production 
to this plant, others to that plant, 
with the hope of effecting maximum 
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utilization of all equipment and per- 
sonnel. 


And these boards are proposed as 
no emergency measure by labor. 
They are seen as permanent insti- 
tutions, guaranteeing for labor in 
the future equal representation with 
management in planning produc- 
tion. Call it collectivization of in- 
dustry, sovietizing industry, or what 
you will, unions are squarely behind 
this idea and are pushing it aggres- 
Sively. 

When it is suggested that the 
OPM, SPAB and other defense agen- 
cies are just such super-boards as 
labor envisages, the reply is made 
that they do not have the authority 
which labor’s boards would have. 
There is the key—authority and 
power, beyond the mere right to 
strike over wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Labor is more than a little miffed 
over the cool treatment accorded 
some of its suggestions such as the 
Reuther plan for conversion of au- 
tomobile plants to warplane produc- 
tion. They feel that Mr. Knudsen 
gave them the “fast brush” after 
this plan was submitted to him last 
winter, and they are still talking for 
more serious consideration of the 
suggestions made then for. building 
500 planes a day in present automo- 
bile plants. 

“Studies” which the UAW-CIO has 
made through its members in auto- 
mobile plants have led to the con- 
clusion that 90 per cent of the pres- 
ent machine tools and related equip- 
ment in auto plants could be used 
in production of guns, tanks, planes 
and other defense materiel. Labor 
maintains the basic types of ma- 
chines—-lathes, grinders, milling ma- 
chines, screw machines, Bullards and 
Keller machines—are the same in 
both defense and auto plants, that 
the conversion is only a matter of 
tooling. 

They point to such things as the 
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refusal to locate the Buick alrplane 
engine plant in Flint because of 
fears that a labor shortage would 
prevent adequate staffing of the 
plant there, while now there is dang- 
er of 40,000 men being out of work 
in the Flint area in the next few 
months because of curtailment of 
automobile production. The UAW 
claims it knew right along this un- 
employment would be sufficient to 
staff new defense plants, but that 
management pulled a boner by re- 
fusing to recognize that “production 
as usual” would have to give way to 
a greatly accelerated defense pro- 
gram. 


How Much Equipment Can 


Be Transferred to Defense? 


This figure which the UAW has 
worked out—90 per cent of present 
machines in auto plants O.K. for de- 
fense plants—is interesting because 
it contrasts with a figure of only 15 
per cent which is the estimate made 
by management. In fact, the rea- 
son so many new defense plants 
have been built is that so little of 
the present equipment was consid- 
ered suitable for use on defense 
work. Somewhere between the 15 
per cent and the 90 per cent lies the 
actual figure. 

Labor is guilty of a gross oversim- 
plification of the adaptability of ma- 
chine tool equipment to manufac- 
turing. Mere availability of a cer- 
tain basic type of machine is no in- 
dication it can be transferred right 
over to defense work. On the other 
hand, management is_ probably 
guilty of underestimating the 
amount of machinery suitable for de- 
fense, the reason being that the size 
and extent of the defense effort is 
continually growing. If consumer 
goods manufacturing is to be cur- 
tailed to a mere trickle, and the de- 
fense program upped to the dreamy 
regions of $100,000 000,000, then ob- 
viously more utilization of present 
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equipment can be effected. But no 
one, not even the UAW-CIO, could 
see this coming a year ago. 


Idle Machines Await Only 


Contracts To Start 


Latest survey which the UAW-CIO 
has culled, to show the laxity of the 
defense effort, covers 34 Detroit au- 
tomobile plants in which 1577 ma- 
chine tools are operated. Fathered 
by the Wayne County Tool, Die and 
Engineering Council, the survey 
shows that 337 of the above ma- 
chines are idle throughout the week, 
that the remainder are being oper- 
ated at an average of 70.4 hours 
per week. With capacity operations 
on this equipment, using a 160-hour 
week as the basis for figuring, to- 
tal weekly operation would reach 
252,320 machine hours. Actual ma- 
chine hours are about 87,296, or 35 
per cent of capacity. 

The answer is perfectly simple. 
If the contracts were there, the ma- 
chines would be operated. But de- 
fense work just cannot be released 
in sufficient volume or in time to 
run these plants on a swing-shift 
basis of 160 hours a week. Once the 
contracts are released, the co-ordina- 
tion of the equipment can be ef- 
fected by the normal path of sub- 
contracting and farming-out. There 
would appear small need for any 
new and untried super-board to 
wind more red tape around produc- 
tion. 

Assuming the necessary volume of 
work available for such peak opera- 
tions, would the UAW-CIO agree to 
swing-shift operations of employes 
at prevailing rates, with no increases 
where Saturday and Sunday work 
was involved? The answer is NO. 
The union believes the swing-shift 
eventually may become practical in 
certain isolated plants, in which case 
the added effect of time-and-a-half 
pay for Saturday and double-time 
for Sunday work should be applied 
to the basic hourly rate, so that 
workmen whose normal routine has 
been upset by having to work day- 
time, afternoon and night shifts in 
rotation will have a compensating 
bonus. 


Ease Path of Transfer to 
Defense Employment 


Before any general adoption of 
swing shifts must come the absorp- 
tion of thousands laid off in auto 
plants into defense work. The in- 
dustry pattern for policies govern- 
ing transfer of men to defense plants 
has been perfected by General Mo- 
tors, working in conjunction with 
the OPM and the UAW. Seven 
points are included in the official in- 
terpretation of the policies: 

1. Where a man working on non- 
defense production is laid off and ob- 
tains defense employment with an- 
other company, and that fact is cer- 
tified to his former employer, he will 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—Unitea 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
we, bs 356,962 449,492 524,05s 
a Se 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489,854 
mOay .0..s 313,248 412,492 545,355 
eune....;.. 324,253 362,566 546,278 
ay 2.’ 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug. .... 108,34 89,866 164,792 
8 mos.... 2,377,691 2,875,477 3,782,440 
Sept. .... 192,679 284,583 ae 
Ss 324,689 514,374 
Nov 368,541 510,973 
Dec 469,118 506,931 
Year ....3,732,718 4,692,338 ps FO 

Estimated by Ward’s Report 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
|) OS. gan. 78,535 95,990 
Oct. 4 st co ita ha. obs a a 105,153 
ha OE, ans wes sade 79,065 107,957 
Oct. 18 85,600 114,672 
Oct. 25 91,855 117,080 


tComparable week. 





not have to report back for nonde- 
fense production work in order to 
protect his seniority so long as he 
retains the defense employment to 
which he was certified. 

2. Transfer of employes from 
nondefense to defense work in each 
local bargaining unit shall be in line 
with agreements regarding the 
transfer of employes. Employes 
fully qualified for skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs on the basis of past ex- 
perience and training shall be trans- 
ferred in line with their seniority. 

3. When hiring new employes 
for defense work, qualified appli- 
cants out of work on account of au- 
thorized government curtailment of 
nondefense production, or employes 
working on nondefense production 
in local industry where they can be 
spared or loaned, and where curtail- 
ment in their industry is authorized 
for the near future, will be given 
preference based upon length of ex- 
perience in the jndustry. 

4. Skilled tradesmen, partially 
employed, or employed at occupa- 
tions other than their trade or its 
equivalent in defense usefulness, 
will be released upon their request, 
with protection of their seniority 
rights, for full-time defense work 
(40 hours a week) at their trade. 

5. These provisions became opera- 
tive Oct. 2 and were not retroactive 
except that provisions dealing with 
the protection of an employe’s 
previously established seniority sta- 
tus were retroactive to Sept. 17. 

6. An employe loaned or laid off, 
whether unemployed or currently 
employed on defense or nondefense 
work, must report back for defense 
employment to the company with 
which he holds his original seniority 
for work in the same community, if 
and when called, on notice of at 
least one week. Defense training is 








to be considered defense employ- 
ment, provided there is an under- 
standing between employer and em- 
ploye that the latter is being 
trained for a specific payroll job. 

7. Claims of discrimination by in- 
dividual employes arising out of 
these provisions may be reviewed by 
the shop committee with the local 
plant management, but shall not be 
subject to further appeal. 

The regulations are based on four 
fundamental aims: To expedite the 
defense program; to improve em- 
ploye morale by fair treatment; to 
reduce migration of workmen be- 
tween plants and communities; and 
to provide a simple and readily un- 
derstood interpretation of job trans- 
fers. 

Despite full unionization of the 
Ford plant, along with the checkoff 
system, production there has been 
beset with almost constant difficul- 
ties in the form of slowdowns, 
threatened walkouts, minor fights 
and the like. Why such a situation 
should prevail is something for 
union officials to answer. They have 
indicated that difficulties of this sort 
are always experienced with union- 
ization of a plant and that until the 
changed relationships of employes 
and supervisory personne] are fully 
appreciated, minor disturbances can 
be expected. They add that the 
situation is aggravated by the fact 
some Ford officials at heart are still 
violently opposed to the union. 


Recruiting 2000 Workers 
For New Defense Plant 


gw An “industrial recruiting office” 
was opened by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. to fill 2000 defense 
jobs in its new South Philadelphia 
works at Lester, Pa. 

The 6000 men and women in the 
present plant force were asked by 
Westinghouse ‘to find the persons 
you would like to have working 
next to you.” The employes re 
ceived handbills as they came to 
work, requesting them to represent 
the company in their communities. 

Equipment for the navy and mer- 
chant marine is being manufactured 
in the plant. A new building, which 
will require 2000 workmen, is be- 
ing built by Westinghouse at Lester 
to produce machinery for merchan* 
ships. New student-employes will 
be paid to learn manufacturing jobs 


Give Nasmyth Sketches 
To Chambersburg Co. 


@ Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., recently was 
presented the original wash draw- 
ing of Nasmyth’s patent steam ham- 
mer, dated Jan. 4, 1844, by the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, St. 
James’ Park, London, England. Two 
other original drawings of Nasmyth 
machinery were also presented. 
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FORMER HEAT TREATING SCHEDULE 

Haul 

Copper plate 

3. Haul 

4, Remove copper 
. Haul 


TOCCO :« 


HARDEN I NG . Carburize and 
(Total Time: 58 seconds) harden (8 hours) 


Flere's another manufacturer who 
| . 8. Haul 
has speeded up Defense production — cut nine 
operations to one and increased strength of the 
product with TOCCO Hardening. 











- 


Straighten 


The part — outboard motor crankshaft. Formerly 
made of S.A.E. 1020 steel carburized and hardened. 


Photo and data courtesy of 


8-hour cycle. Schedule of operations is shown above. Evinrude Div., Outboard Marine 
& Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Now, with TOCCO Hardening they use S.A.E. 
1050 steel, resulting in stronger shafts. One speedy 
operation (TOCCO Jr. in machining line) cuts former 
hours to 58 seconds hardening time. Saves 25% 


to 50% in cost. Conserves floor space. Improves 
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working conditions by eliminating furnace heat. 


Ask about the TOCCO Process for hardening 
and for heating for annealing, brazing, soldering, 





forming or forging. Free book on request. 





World’s fastest, most accurate 
heat-treating process. 
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@ ROBERT H. BAHNEY has been 
promoted from chief engineer, Cen- 
tral Alloy district of Republic Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., to assistant chief 
engineer for the corporation, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. Eugene 
W. Phillips succeeds Mr. Bahney as 
Central Alloy district engineer. 
+ 

R. I. Parker has been named as- 
sistant district manager, Central dis- 
trict, General Electric Co., Chicago. 
7 


A. R. Morse has been placed in 
charge of the Cleveland office of 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of machine 
tools. 


° 


John R. Keeler, formerly associ- 
ated with International Smelting & 
Refining Co., has joined the tech- 
nical staff of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, O. 

SJ 
Swift, since 1911 secretary 
and treasurer, Ohio Machine Tool 
Co., Kenton, O., has been elected 
president. He succeeds the late 
Walter D. Sayle. 
S 

W. L. Calhoun, of Atlanta, Ga., 
who has been associated with the 
Vari-Typer Co., New York, in a sales 
capacity since 1939, has been ap- 
pointed southeastern district super- 
visor, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

a 
Eckel, since 


C. C. 


1939 co-ordi- 
nator of manufacturing activities, 
refrigerator department, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 


1 F 
7 
7. . 
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R. H. Bahney 





Cc. C. Swift 


been appointed supervisor of the 
company’s subcontracting program. 
¢ 

R. M. Cundiff has been named man- 
ager, Cincinnati branch office, Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, with headquar- 
ters at 2512 Carew Tower building. 
He succeeds E. R. Dearborn, re- 
signed. The past 12 years Mr. Cun- 
diff has been located in the com- 
pany’s New York branch office. 


° 

R. A. DeVlieg, formerly general 
works manager, Nash Motors Di- 
vision, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Ken- 
osha, Wis., has been elected vice 
president in charge of all Wiscon- 
sin operations. N. E. Wahlberg, 
vice president, will head up a newly 
formed engineering research divi- 
sion, and associated with Mr. Wahl- 
berg will be Meade Moore, as chief 











Floyd Kishline 
will succeed Mr. Moore as chief en- 


research engineer. 


gineer. These changes become ef- 
fective Nov. 1. 
. 

W. B. Simons, Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed representative in 
North and South Carolina by Coch- 
rane Corp., Philadelphia, for its line 
of flow meters. 

o 

N. F. S. Russell, president, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J., has been elected a 
director, Cramp Shipbuilding Co., 
Philadelphia. 

. 

Charles J. Slunder' has_ been 
named to the research staff, elec- 
trochemical division, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O. He 
formerly was associated with Alumi- 
num Co. of America. 

e 

W. B. Simmons has been promot- 
ed to assistant superintendent, La 
Crosse division, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroad, with head- 
quarters in Daytons Bluff, Minn. He 
succeeds J. E. Carroll, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 

- 


Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, chemical di- 
rector, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., will be presented with the 
Chemical Industry medal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry at a 
joint meeting of the American Sec- 
tion of the society, the New York 
section of the American Chemical 
Society and the New York section 
of the American Institute of Chemi- 





R. M. Cundiff 

















cal Engineers, Nov. 7 in New York. 
The medal is awarded for valuable 
application of chemical research to 
industry. 

+ 


James P. Gill, chief metallurgist, 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., and past 
president of the American Society 
for Metals, has been appointed to 
the advisory committee on metals 
and minerals to the National Acad- 
emy of Science and National Re- 
search Council. 

° 

Harlan A. Messner has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer, Ohio Crank- 
shaft Co., Cleveland, and has been 
transferred to the West coast to 
head district sales and service of 
electrical induction surface harden- 
ing and heating equipment. His 
headquarters are at 118% South 
Flores, Los Angeles. 

a 

Dwight J. Shelton, since 1927 vice 
president, Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, O., has been named presi- 
dent and general manager, succeed- 
ing J. H. Watters, who has resigned 
to become president, Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co., Chicago. Alex Gib- 
son has been made vice president 
to succeed Mr. Shelton. 

+ 

Harold Vagtborg, director, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, [lli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, has been named director also 
of the school’s newly established 
Institute of Gas Technology. Dr. 
Lincoln Thiesmeyer, geologist, has 
been appointed to the staff of the 
Gas Institute as geologist and stu- 
dent advisor. 

+ 

R. M. Roberts, formerly assistant 
general manager of packers can 
sales, American Can Co., has been 
named manager of sales of the new- 
ly established Atlantic division, New 
York, with H. H. Howry as assistant 
manager. H. A, Pinney has been 
made manager of the new Central 
division at Chicago, with L. W. 
Graaskamp as his assistant. J. J. 
Lynch has been appointed assistant 
to the vice president, in charge of 
the Central division. 

+ 

M. L. Patterson, recently in charge 
of the federal department, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. Inc., New York, has 
been named general sales manazer, 
taking over duties formerly admin- 
istered by R. B. Lea, who continues 
as vice president in charge of sales. 
E. C. Sparling, assistant chief en- 
gineer, will take over the duties of 
chief engineer from P. R. Bassett, 
who as vice president in charge of 
engineering, will retain executive di- 
rection of all engineering matters. 

* 

Dr. Arthur N. Talbot, professor 

emeritus, University of Illinois, 


Champaign, Ill., was honored by the 
American Railway Engineering As- 
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sociation, Oct. 21, when a bronze 
tablet bearing his name and recog- 
nizing his nearly 30 years of re- 
search work for railroads, was pre- 
sented to the university for erec- 
tion in the laboratory bearing his 
name. The occasion marked the re- 
tirement of Dr. Talbot as chairman 
of the association’s special commit- 


tee on stresses in railroad track. 
° 


Don Mack, advertising director, 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., 
Los Angeles, has been elected presi- 
dent, Industrial Mark:ters of South- 
ern California, the Los Angeles 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Other offi- 
cers elected to serve with Mr. Mack 
are: Vice president, Robert Koch, 
advertising manager, Vapor Re- 
covery Systems Co., Compton, Calif., 
and Dave Browne, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

¢ 

Charles F. Lumm, formerly asso- 
ciated with Byerlyte Corp., Newark, 
O., has joined Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, O., where he has 
been assigned to the division of 
ceramic research. 


7 
W. R. McConnell, formerly direc- 
tor of purchases, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada and its affiliated companies, 
is now associated with Tube Re- 
ducing Corp., Wallington, N. J., as 
assistant to the president. 
Sl 
Frank Liebert has been named 
product manager of the bag and 
envelope division, Reynolds Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va., succeeding 
V. W. Moody Sr., who has been 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., as 
manager of the company’s new 
powder container plant. Mr. Lieb- 
ert was formerly assistant to Mr. 
Moody. 


Congress of Industry To 
Meet in New York, Dec. 1-5 


@ Congress of American [Industry 
will hold its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf Astoria hotel, New 
York, Dec. 1-5, it was reported last 
week by Walter D. Fuller, president, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Theme of the congress, said Mr. 
Fuller, will be the opening lines of 
the preamble to the constitution, 
“To Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 
Army, Navy and defense officials 
head the list of scheduled speakers. 
Donald M. Nelson, executive direc- 
tor, SPAB; William S. Knudsen, di- 
rector general, OPM; Leon Hender- 
son, price administrator, will partici- 
pate in the first day’s sessions. 

National Industrial Council, spon- 
sored by NAM, will convene Dec. 1-2. 
Formal opening sessions of the Con- 
gress of American Industry Dec. 3, 
will outline pattern of discussion for 
the remainder of the meeting. 





DIED: 


@ Allyn Fitch Harvey, 70, former 
president, Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co., Cleveland, at his home _ in 


Bratenahl, O., Oct. 22. 

Mr. Harvey had been active in 
Lake shipping circles for nearly 
half a century. A graduate of Yale 
University, he joined Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, in 1894. 
In 1901 he went to Duluth as assist- 
ant to the general manager of 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. and re- 
turned to Cleveland two years later 
when the company moved its head- 





Allyn Fitch Harvey 


quarters to that city. He was elect- 
ed a vice president in 1916 and 
president in 1924. He retired in 
December, 1940, due to ill health. 

Mr. Harvey was chairman of the 
Lake Carriers Association in 1930, 
and was the oldest living associate 
member of the Shipmasters Asso- 
ciation. 

+ 

George Britton Durell, 79, chair- 
man of the board, American Fork 
& Hoe Co., Cleveland, at his home 
in Cleveland Heights, O., Oct. 21. 
Prior to joining American Fork & 
Hoe in 1905 as treasurer, Mr. Durell 
was president, Harriman Hoe & Tool 
Co., Harriman, Tenn., and before 
that general manager, Chattanooga 
Hoe & Tool Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


° 
Edward Whitehead, 76, chairman, 
Whitehead Bros. Co., New York, 
Oct. 18, at his home at South River, 
N. J. 
9 
Oscar V. Strand, 68, a partner in 
N. A. Strand & Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of flexible shafts, in that 
city, Oct. 17. 


a 
William F. McAfee, 63, assistant 
to the president, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, in charge of 
the company’s national defense 
work, Oct. 17, in Washington. 















Quartermaster Corps Plans Maximum 


Distribution of Army Defense Orders 


@ ARMY’S Quartermaster Corps 
will spread as widely as possible fu- 
ture orders for defense supplies, 
material and equipment it procures 
for the War Department, it was re- 
ported last week. This will be done 
to distribute work among the maxi- 
mum number of firms and to allo- 
cate orders on a geographical basis. 
Prices, it is said, will no longer be 
dominant in making awards. 

Quantities placed with any bidder 
will be limited, and circumstances 
governing individual bids will be 
considered. Direct negotiations will 
be resorted to when prices offered 
appear too high. 

War Department’s awards report- 
ed last week totaled $20,786,913. 
Most orders again were smal] and 
widely distributed among various 
branches of the army. They in- 
cluded: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.. gages, $6160. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
brass, $1,047,199. 

American Manganese Bronze Co., Phil- 
adelphia, manganese bronze, $13,882.08 

American Type Founders Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., guns, $3,995,850. 

Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
iron castings, $1792. 

Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, wrenches, 
$4734. 

Barnes, W. F. & John, Co., Rockford, II1., 
shot, $4,000,000. 

Bausch Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass., screw tapping machines, with 
spindles, $3321. 

Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co., Detroit, 
furnaces, $8118. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., spare parts for 
pilot transmission system, $4915. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ll., steel, 


$10,799.31. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel, $10,543.49. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., drill 
rods, $2368. 

Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, pedestal grinders, $1500. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, milling machines, $4179. 

Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, Mich., 
utilitrucs, $7760. 

Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, broaches 
and serration drifts, $4451. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Boston, parts for 
drum controller, $2306. 

Dana Tool-D Nast Machinery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, saws, twist drills and taps. 
$8020. 

Disston, Henry, & Son Inc., Philadelphia, 
steel plate, $8551.20. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
booster cups, $5593. 

Electric Are Cutting & Welding Co., New- 
ark, N. J., parts for generating units. 
$2120.75. 

Electric Household Utilities Corp., Hur- 
ley Machine Division, Cicero, [Ill., 
boosters, $854,199. 

Erickson, C. E., Co. Ine., Des Moines, 
Iowa, cartridge cases, tools, punches, 
dies and gages, $217,796.18. 

Essex Specialty Co.  Ince., Berkeley 
Heights, N. J., flares, $575,400. 

Federal Products Corp., Providence, R. I., 
gages, $9310. 

Federal Tool Corp., Chicago, gages, $5328. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
dies, $1908. 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., am- 
munition boxes, $370,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., brake 
assemblies, $6440.70. 

Franklin Electric Co., Philadelphia, wire, 
fuses, and clamps, $2716. 

Gairing Tool Co., Detroit, reamers, $1780. 

General Motors Sales Corp., New De- 
parture Division, Bristol, Conn., bali 
bearings, $7078. 

Genesee Tool Co., Fenton, Mich., cutting 
tools, $4267. 

Gorton, George, Machine Co., Racine 
Wis., duplicators, $3708. 

Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn., threading attachments, 
and chucks, $37,750. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, steel, 
$8499.09. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $2014.08. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, recoil mech- 
anisms, $396,274. 

Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., col- 
lets, and collet sleeve and adapter as- 
semblies, $3142. 

Heim Co., Fairfield, Conn., polishing ma- 
chines, $6882. 

Hesse Machine & Mfg. Co. Inc., Boston, 
gages, $9056. 

High Speed Hammer Co., Rochester. 
N. Y., spinning machines, $6015. 

High Standard Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., guns, $6,755,791. 

JCH Automatic Machine Works, Phila- 
delphia, knurls, $2475. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel, $8113. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., International Flare- 
Signal Division, Tipp City, O., flares, 
$16,082. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, welding 
machines, $4215. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $2875.84. 

Link Belt Co., Chicago, carriage and re- 
coil mechanism, $286,200. 

Linley Bros. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., mill- 
ing and jig boring machines, $29,315. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
punches, $5405. 

Manville, E. J., Machine Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., cold headers, punches and dies, 
$18,607. 

McGann, T. F., & Sons Co., Boston, 
bronze castings, $1350. 

McGonegal Mfg. Co., East Rutherford, 
N. J., grinders with spindles and mo- 
tor bearings, $2567. 

Mechanical Laboratories Inc., Pittsburgh, 
gages, $1548. 

Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis, brass and 
copper tubing, $2620.24. 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, honing 
tools and micromatic shells, $41,952. 
Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, cut- 

ting tools, $1546.20. 

Miller Co., Meriden, Conn., brass, $12,522. 

Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee, 
fuzes, $249,993. 

Mohawk Machine & Tool Co., New York, 
gages, $1680. 

Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
nailing machines, $9525. 

Morris Truck & Wheel Co. Inec., Phila- 
delphia, trucks, $3450. 

Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago, ammunition 
chests, $62,181. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O.. 
fuzes, $658,050. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, 





Allis-Chalmers To Build $9,000,000 ‘‘Blackout’’ Supercharger Plant 
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@ In anticipation of receiving con- 
firming orders from Washington 
within a few days, crews began 
clearing ground last week for this 
$9,000,000 supercharger plant for Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, Completion, to 
be in six months, will give Milwau- 
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kee its first real blackout factory. 

Soon after, the 500 x 800-foot single 
floor building will be ready to house 
facilities for making the mechanism 
that, along with the United States 
bombsight, has been described as po- 
tentially one of the most decisive 





weapons of war. A force of 3000 
will man the streamlined, window- 
less plant, working night and day. 

Allis-Chalmers now jis engaged in 
producing nearly $100,000,000 in de- 
fense materials. To its long list it 
will add soon the turbosupercharger. 
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steel drills, $1862. 

Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., New- 
ark, N. J., gear hobbing machines, 
$36,804. 

Nevrman-Crosby Steel Corp., New York, 
steel, $27,820. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division, West Hartford, Conn., 
machine tools, $463,633. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., grinding 
wheels, $3746.66. 

Nunn Mfg. Co., Evanston, Ill., shells, 
$91,780. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, steel, $2712.56. 

Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages, 
$3047. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, 
primers, $5100. 

Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
suspension wheels, $2196.25. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore, 
cartridge brass clippings, copper, $447,- 
022. 

Reynolds Metals Co., 
rods, $5321. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago, fin assemblies 
$112,500. 

Riverside Metal Co., 
bronze bars, $1767. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 
steel, $2184.27. 

Sall, George, Metals Co., Philadelphia, 
lead, $1682. 

Samson-United Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
anvils and strikers, $63,750. 

Savage Tool Co., Minneapolis, grinding 
machines, $10,900. 

Schollhorn, William, Co., 
Conn., pliers, $23,647. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., cart- 
ridge cases, fuzes, $402,620. 

Sheip, Henry H., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
chests, $2996. 

St. Pierre Chain Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
forgings, $71,758. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gages, $2073. 

Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., gen- 
erator sets, $34,738.08. 

Smith-Foley Co., Philadelphia, 
bars and collars, $2175. 

Suburban-Essex Machinists Inc., Orange, 
N. J., gages, $4717. 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, P2., 
steel tubing, $38,511.80. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Riverside, N. J., 


New Haven, 


boring 


temperature controls for furnaces, 
$4232. 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O.,_ steel, 
$2149. 
Thompson Wire Co., Boston, _ steei, 


$32,045.45. 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Mass., dial stands, $1816. 

Timken Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Division, Oshkosh, Wis., parts’ for 
tanks, gears, $1,256,508.95. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J, 
tubes for tanks, $5622. 

Tobin-Arp Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, boring 
machines, $29,808. 

Tools & Gages Inc., Cleveland, gages 
$5448. 

Triad Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
punches and wrenches, $2695. 

Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New York, 
hydraulic press, $1900. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., Hartford, 
Conn., parts for primers, $48,830. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, East Hartford, Conn., 
flanges for tanks, $2326. 

U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., Milford, 
Conn., geared head motors, $1901. 

U. S. Tool Co. Inc., Ampere, N. J., mill- 
ing machines, $7390. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., boring machines and tool 
bits, $14,842. 

Veit & Young, 
$1650. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $1650. 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, form- 
ing and cutting rectangular tubing, 
$17,378.40. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., headers and 
accessories, $17,956. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., as- 
semblies, springs, punches, noses, $10,- 
114. 


Philadelphia, spindles, 
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Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIl., 
cartridges, $6202. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., stokers, $6191. 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia, conduit, couplings, $1472. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $8870. 

Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O., 
shelis, $5,078,370. 

Wood, John, Mfg. Co. Inc., Chicago, cart- 
ridge cases, $107,280. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 

steel, $102,456.78. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Anderson, Dorsey C., Philadelphia, elec- 
tric welders, $2124.80. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
turnouts, rails, splice bars, bolts, ties 
and rail clamps, $51,332.64. 


Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., Dallas, 
Tex., metal shaper, with standard 
equipment, aircraft assembly plant, 


Ft. Worth, Tex., $8500. 

Brown & Root Inc., New Orleans, natural 
gas transmission line, Keesler field, 
Biloxi, Miss., $52,927. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., automatic screw machines with 
regular equipment accessories, aircraft 
assembly plant, Ft. Worth, Tex., $12,- 
460.58. 

Bryant Machine & Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, jig boring machines and acces- 
sories, aircraft and assembly plant, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., $9006. 

Buller, P. B., Co., Omaha, Nebr., rivet 
coolers, aircraft assembly plant, Ft. 
Crook, Nebraska, $2887. 

Champion Blower & Forge Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., riveter and Smith’s forges, 
$2079.54. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Los An- 
geles, rotary air screw drivers, riveters, 
aircraft assembly plant, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., $7525. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co., Chicago, wheel borers, lathes and 
planers, $4942. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, 
air drills, aircraft assembly plant, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., $4500. 

Crane Co., Chicago, valves and fittings, 
$3666.04. 

Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill., spare 
parts for two-wheel trailers, $4407.57 


i. a. 


Flotation Systems Inc., Los Angeles, air 
corps gasoline fueling system and oil 
storage at basic flying school, Enid, 
Okla., $130,313. 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., boring machine with spare parts, 
$31,023.38. 

Fuchs Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., steel machine benches, vacuum 
cleaners, aircraft assembly plant, Ft. 
Crook, Nebraska, $9004. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Washing- 
ton, electric lighting equipment, $71,- 
827.04. 

Hubbard & Floyd Inc., New York, centri- 
fugal pumps, aircraft assembly plant, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., $6450. 

Industrial Equipment Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., casters, aircraft assembly plant, 
Kansas City, Kans., $3765. 

Interstate Machinery & Supply Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., oil extractor, centrifu- 
gal, aircraft assembly plant, Ft. Crook, 
Nebraska, $2887.50. 

Joliet Wrought Washer Co., Joliet, I1l., 
wrought iron washers, $2067.10. 

Joyce-Cridland Co., Dayton, O., 
$3863.36. 

Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis 
wire rope and wire rope clips, $2709.59 

Machinery Sales & Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex., engine lathe accessories, surface 
planer with equipment, aircraft as- 
sembly plant, Ft. Worth, Tex., $10,- 
424.88. 

Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, inspection unit, 
aircraft assembly plant, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., $24°0. 

McKiernan-Terry Corp., New York, pile 
drivers, $21,694.40. 

McMaster Carr Supply Co., 
winch hoists, $4520. 

Moore Machinery Co., Los Angeles, power 
hammers and _ accessories, aircraft 
assembly plant, Ft. Worth, Tex., $2400 

Moyer, C. Joseph, Ocean City, N. J., five 
launches at Ocean City, N. J., $102,750 

Noland Co. Ine., Washington, plumbing 
supplies, $3189.05. 

Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co., Johnson 
Motors Division, Waukegan, IIl., spare 
parts for outboard motors, $2913. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, 
dump cars, $43,825. 

Railroad Products Co., Cincinnati, loco 
motive water columns, $32,789.65. 


jacks, 
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tansome Concrete Machinery Co., Dun 





@ Newly developed Curtiss AT-9 plane designed for training pilots for fast twin- 


engined fighters and bombers of the Army air service. 


The ship is an all-metal, 


low-winged monoplane equipped with retractable landing gear. is powered with 
two 280-horsepower radial air-cooled engines. 
at the new Curtiss-Wright plant at Lambert Field, St. Louis. 


It will be manufactured in quantity 
NEA photo 
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nellen, N. J., mixers, $3343.10. 

Russell & Stoll Co., New York, portable 
gang receptacle boxes, high frequency 
plugs, aircraft assembly plant, Ft. 
Crook, Nebraska, $17,212. 

Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
lathes, $26,599. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., New York, core 
drills, $10,414.98. 

U. S. Steel Export Co., Washington, rails, 
splice bars, and ties, $45,391.30. 

Union Twist wrili Co., Athol, Mass., 
drills, $3348.40. 

Universal Unit Power Shovel Corp., Mil- 
waukee, cranes and attachments, $46,- 
161. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
steel pipes, $13,819.35. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
presses, $5500. 

White, David, Co. Inc., Milwaukee, 
transits, levels, Georgia air depot, 
Macon, Ga., $7465. 

White, Robert P., Athens, Ga., automatic 
stokers, Georgia air depot, Macon, Ga., 
$13,670.70. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Continental Can Co. Inc., New York, gas 
mask components, $16,728. 

Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, O., decontaminat- 
ing apparatus, $399,019. 

Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, O., 
stee] drums, $16,640. 

Willson Products Inc., Reading, Pa., dust 
respirators, $48,831. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Chicago Pump Co., Chicago, vacuum 
pump for boiler room, Kansas City 
Quartermaster depot, Missouri, $1544 

Collins Electrical Co., Stockton, Calif.. 
overhead electrical lighting and powcr 
system, 4th Echelon base motcr repair 
shop, Stockton, Calif., $12,883. 

Corbitt Co., Henderson, N. C., 6-ton 
trucks, $787,500. 

General Construction Co., Seattle, pier 
“B.” Seattle Port of Embarkation, 
Washington, $1,944,000. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Divi- 
sion, Flint, Mich., 1% ton cargo and 
dump trucks, $4,570,501. 

Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, elevated water tank, Columbus 
general depot, Ohio, $27,236. 

Poe Piping & Heating Co., Greenville, 
S. C., heating utility steam systems, 
steam distribution systems and instal- 
lation of boilers and controls, Camp 
Gordon, Georgia, $285,829. 

Ramey Bros. Inc., Amarillo, Tex., facili- 
ties for the 156th station hospital, 
Camp Wolters, Texas, $37,639. 

Schultz Trailers Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
trailers, $6036. 

Thompson, F. N., Raleigh, N. C., greas- 
ing and inspection racks and steel in- 
cinerator superstructure, Camp Davis, 
North Carolina, $86,400. 

Watson, M. W., Construction Co., Topeka, 
Kans., installation of utilities in exist- 
ing buildings, Ft. Riley, Kansas, 
$59,649. 


Air Corps Awards 


American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Amer!- 
can Cable Division, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
target parts, $119,650.50. 

B. G. Corp., New York, spark and mica 
plugs, $258,073. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as- 
semblies, $87,912. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, cameras, 
$204,227.73. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., target parts, 
$51,324; Pioneer Instrument Division, 
Bendix, N. J., airspeed indicators, $1,- 
210,320. 

Bradford Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
precision lathes, $226,500. 

Candler-Hill Corp., Detroit, parts for 
maintaining and repairing fuel pumps, 
$51,129.75. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., maintenance parts for engines, 
$277,120.30. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, cabin, windshield and panel 
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assemblies, $147,087.75. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., airplane equipment, $91,356.48. 

Duro Co., Dayton, O., assemblies, $94,800. 

General Motors Corp., New York, hard- 
ware, $803,205.17. 

Gosinger, C. H., Machinery Co., Dayton, 
O., precision lathes, $300,566.70. 

Herzog Iron Works Inc., St. Paul, assem- 
blies, $11,552.94. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oreg., 
mount assemblies, $553,796.37. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, 
fire extinguishers, $2,805,966.80. 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., Cincinnati, precision 
lathes, $198,960. 

Klauer Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, snow 
remover trucks, $6964. 

Kline Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., target 
parts, $53,610. 

Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, assemblies, 
$240,625. 

Linde Air Products Co., New York, acety- 
lene cylinders, $61,000. 

Line Material Co. of Pennsylvania, East 
Straudsburg, Pa., lamp assemblies, 
$134,478.11. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
maintenance parts, $64,171.20. 

Magnavox Co. Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., as- 
semblies, $44,200. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., gage units, $372,614.90. 
Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O., as- 

semblies, $99,975. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., pre- 
cision lathes, $214,800. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, aircraft 
fittings, $240,210.90. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
L. I., maintenance parts, $3,130,349.91. 

Robinson, C. S., Ithaca, N. Y., camera 
mounts, $167,028. 

Service Tool & Engineering Co., Dayton, 
O., assemblies, $187,884.85. 

Smith, Charles E., & Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati, assemblies, $328,080. 

Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 
bomb hoist assemblies, $633,148.60. 

Spriesch Tool & Mfg. Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
assemblies, $367,400. 

Square D Co., Kollsman Instrument Di- 
vision, Eimhurst, N. Y., pilot tubes, 
$4,689,233. 








Warner Industries Inc., Cincinnati, tow 
target assemblies, $518,400. 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., as- 
semblies, $98,890.60. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., assemblies, $56,438. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. 
J., propeller and hub assemblies, test 
cowlings and rocker box covers, $73,- 
961.76. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
pump assemblies, $505,000. 


Defense Corp. Finances 
More Plant Expansions 


@ War Department last week re- 
ported more lease agreements have 
been completed between the Defense 
Plant Corp. and manufacturers for 
the establishment of new facilities 
for production of equipment essen- 
tial to the army. Title to facilities 
purchased and installed under the 
agreements will be retained by the 
Defense Corp. Approved by the Of- 
fice of Production Management, the 
agreements included: 


Woodworth, N. A., Co., Ferndale, Mich., 
$592,045 increase for acquisition of ad- 
ditional facilities at its existing plant 
at Ferndale, for manufacture of alr- 
craft engine parts. Company’s total 
authorization is now $1,568,389. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
$820,000 increase for expansion of fa- 
cilities at the existing plant in Indian- 
apolis, for cartridge case manufacture. 
This increases total lease agreement 
to $12,320,000. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $9,- 
066,964 for acquiring and establishing 
an additional plant at or near West 
Allis, Wis., together with machinery 
and equipment to be used therein for 
manufacture of aircraft engine super- 
chargers. 

American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 
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@ United States Navy's newest aircraft carrier, the U. S. S. HORNET, was commis- 
sioned last week at Norfolk, Va. The 760-foot, 20,000-ton vessel will have a speed 
of more than 30 knots. NEA photo 
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O., $484,000 for establishment of an 
additional plant at Warren, together 
with 2cquisition of additional machin- 
ery and equipment, for manufacture 
of tank parts. 

American Propeller Corp., Toledo, O., 
$3,632,308 imcrease for acquisition of 
additional machinery and equipment 
for use in the existing plant at To- 
ledo in manufacture of steel propeller 
blades. This increases the company’s 
lease agreement to $10,858,350. 


¢ 


Jesse Jones, federal lcan ad- 
ministrator, reported last week the 
following lease agreements were 
executed between Defense Plant 
Corp., subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and companies 
whose facilities are considered in- 
sufficient. Title will remain with the 
Defense Corp. The agreements: 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 

Conn., $405,000 for purchase of equip- 

ment to be used in plant at West 

Hartford for manufacture of machine 

tools. 

Tincu Forging Die & Tool Co., Chicago, 
$32,430 for purchase of equipment to 
be used in the plant at Chicago for 
manufacture of aircraft equipment. 

Clark Aero-Hydraulics Inc., Pasadena, 
Calif., $87,535 for purchase of equip- 
ment for plant at Pasadena, to be 
used in manufacture of aircraft equip- 
meni. 

Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, in- 
crease in lease agreement from $9,500,- 
000 to $12,580,000 for additional ma- 
chinery and equipment for the Detroit 
plant. Facilities to be used in manu- 
facturing engines for military tanks. 

Extruded Metals Defense Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., commitment increased 
from $6,266,000 to $6,615,761, for ad- 
ditional facilities for plant at Belding, 
Mich. Equipment to be used in mak- 
ing extruded aluminum alloys. 

Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., in- 
crease from $2,550,000 to $3,195,308 for 
additional facilities at plant in Sid- 
ney, N. Y., to be used in production of 
aircraft equipment. 


Washer Industry Gets 
$12,000,000 Defense Order 


@ Three companies in the house- 
hold washer and ironer industry 
have been awarded a _ $12,000,000 
contract for .50-calibre antiaircraft 
gun mounts, and will share the 
work with other members of the in- 
dustry through subcontracts, it was 
reported last week by the army’s 
Contract Distribution Division. 
Prime contracts were placed with 
Nineteen Hundred Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich.; Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; and Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Subcon- 
tracts will be placed with other 
certified companies in accordance 
with recommendations made by a 
committee representing the industry. 
Negotiations resulting in the 
award followed shortly certification 
by OPM that 34 companies in the 
industry faced severe unemploy- 
ment due to curtailment of nonde- 
fense production and that they 
should be given special considera- 
tion in placing of defense work. 
This is reported the first industry- 
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wide certification under procuie- 
ment policies recently worked out 
by OPM and the armed services to 
increase defense production and pre- 
vent dislocations wherever practic- 
able by spreading armament orders 
into plants whose nondefense pro- 
duction must be curtailed. 


Contract for 1200 Light 
Tanks Awarded A. C. F. 


@ American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York, has been awarded an or- 
der for 1200 additional 12 %-ton light 
combat tanks, it was reported last 
week by Charles J. Hardy, presi- 
dent. Totaling approximately $31,- 
000,000, the order was for complete 
tanks, spare parts and replacement 
parts. 

Three-fourths of the tanks to be 
delivered under this contract will be 


powered with gasoline engines. 
The remainder will be _ diesel 
equipped. 


The company’s combined orders 
for these light combat tanks, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hardy, now total 5885. 
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Estimated Defense Cost 
$37 a Month, Per Family 


@ Cost of the national defense pro- 
gram, as now planned, will be more 
than $77,000,000,000 over the next 
five years, according to the National 
Economy League, Washington. This 
is equal to $2225 or $37 per month 
over that period for each American 
family. 

The total includes the pending sup- 
plemental $6,000,000,000 lease-lend 
appropriation. Present authoriza- 
tions, the league reported, make no 
provision for regular operating and 
maintenance expenses of the armed 
forces after June 30, 1942. Latter 
were tentatively estimated at $5,000.- 
000,000 annually for the _ period 
1942-45. 

Cash payments for the defense 
program from July 1, 1940 to Oct. 
15, 1941, according to the United 
States Treasury Department, totaled 
$10,185,487,712. Appropriations, con- 
tract authorizations and other com- 
mitments aggregated about $58,000, 
000,000 in the period. 
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@ These thousands of precision-finished stainless steel blades for a new 50,000- 
kilowatt turbine to be installed in the Toledo Edison Co.'s Acme generating 
station, Toledo, O., are shown here receiving a final check before shipment from 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s South Philadelphia works. 


Blades will attain 


tip speeds as high as 850 miles per hour, the company reports 











American Tool Engineers Impressed 


By Canadian Armament Factories 


. TORONTO, ONT. 
@ AS GUESTS of the Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ont., chapters, more than 
600 members of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers convened 
at Royal York Hotel Oct. 16-18 for 
the society’s semiannual meeting. 
Keynote of the convention was “The 
Tool Engineer Turns to War Produc- 
tion.” 

Extent of Canada’s war produc- 
tion effort—which incidentally is 
closely keyed in with that of the 
United States in many respects, 
and which to a large extent is being 
carried out with the help of the lat- 
est model American machine tools 
was described by C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of munitions and supply of the 
Canadian government, 

Mr. Howe pictured Canada as a 
rapidly rising industrial nation, one 
already close to self-sufficiency in 
defense production, and above all 
one determined to win the war by 
hard work backed up by liberal ex- 
penditures. 

“Canada’s whole economy,” he 
said, “has been converted to the 
prosecution of this war, and more 
than 50 per cent of the national in- 
come now is being used directly for 
war purposes. Since the outbreak 
of the war, Canada has shipped 
military vehicles to every theater 
of the war—already having pro- 
duced upward of 200,000. 

“Shell production has exceeded 7,- 
000,000 units since the war began, 
and production rapidly is increasing. 
Canada’s output of explosives not 
only is sufficient to fill all shell and 
bombs produced in Canada but also 
provides substantial exports to Brit- 
ain, 


40 Planes Per Week 


“Canada now has an output of 40 
planes per week—half of them train- 
ers, the other half bombers. We in 
Canada have tightened our belts and 
are ready for what the future may 
bring. We are confident of the pow- 
er of a free people to triumph over 
the forces of destruction.” 

In a similar vein Thomas Arnold, 
machine tool controller of the Can- 
adian government, said, “Even if 
we could not get another tool in Can- 
ada, we are set now so that by 
switching our tools around we can 
fill any order Britain may give us. 
We literally have spent millions to 
that end since last summer.” 

An interesting feature of the 


meeting and one which Americans 
might well study in connection with 
their own defense program was the 
friendly 


debate between Arnold 
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Thompson, noted Canadian tooling 
expert, and Fred Dull, vice presi- 
dent, Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., on the relative merits 
of used machine tools and new ma- 
chine tools in the meeting of the de- 
fense production emergency. 

Mr. Thompson gave’ examples 
from his own wide experience of 
ingenious examples of gun lathes 
made from turret lathes, broaching 
me2chines made from draw benches 
and similar improvisations. Mr. 
Dull told what modern machines 
would do as compared to those of 
the first World war—gains of ten 
times in production efficiency being 
common. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thompson said, 
“This war will not wait for us to 
attain perfection. In many cases we 
must use what we can get, not what 
we would prefer.” 


Must Use All Machines 


“This,” agreed Mr. Dull, “is not 
the time to argue the question of 
new machines versus old machines. 
We can do that when the war is over. 
Just now we face a crisis involving 
the freedom of the world. It is vital 
that we use every machine—old and 
new.” 

Other speakers at the technical 
sessions were Roy T. Wise, deputy 
machine tool controller of Canada, 
on cutter conservation; Philip M. 
McKenna, president, McKenna Met- 
2ls Co., Latrobe, Pa., on the effec- 
tive wartime use of carbide tools; 
Walter Esau, E. F. Houghton Co., 
Philadelphia, on cutting oils and 
how to apply them most effectively; 
Roy M. Sherk, director of war emer- 
gency classes, Western Technical- 
Commercial High School, Toronto, 
on the task of schools in training 
for war production activities; and 
Edward Kennard, plant manager, St. 
Catherines Steel Products, St. 
Catherines, Ont., on industry’s re- 
sponsibility in the same direction. 


Commander Edmund W. Strother, 
United States naval attache at Ot- 
tawa, attended the convention as 
personal representative of Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, and greet- 
ings from the United States War 
Department came in the form of a 
personal letter from Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson. 

Wartime restrictions prevent de- 
tailed reporting here of the tremen- 
dously impressive plant inspection 
trips in Toronto and neighboring 
cities which those attending the con- 
vention were privileged to make 
during two of the three days. Suf- 
fice it to say that small arms—in- 








cluding light and heavy machine 
guns; antiaircraft guns; shell and 
cartridge cases; power plants for 
ships; and many other vital items 
are being turned out by methods 
and at rates of which the average 
American south of the border has 
little or no conception. 

Several hundred tool engineers 
returned from Canada after the con- 
vention inspired and encouraged by 
what they had seen. It was both an 
inspiration and a challenge to great- 
er efforts in the States. 


Dominion’s War Orders 


Total $2,578, 186,766 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ War contracts placed and commit- 
ments entered into by Canada’s De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply 
and its predecessor bodies on behalf 
of the Dominion, the United King- 
dom and other countries from July 
14, 1939, to Sept. 30, 1941, totaled 
$2 578,186,766, it was reported last 
week by C. D. Howe, minister of 
munitions and supply. More than 
180,000 contracts have been placed 
on Canadian account, with average 
value $8300. 

Aggregate orders for stores placed 
on United Kingdom account in the 
period was $751,872,000. Canada’s 
total was $1,530,290,087. 

Awards placed in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 14 numbered 7367, with 
combined value $16,272,275. United 
States companies received orders to- 
taling $2,580,145. Contracts _ in- 
cluded: 


Shipbuilding: Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $28,035; McCall & Co. Ltd., 
St. Williams, $6250. 

Land transport: international marvest- 
er Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $10,- 
945; W. D. Beath Ltd., Toronto, $220,831; 
Ross Cycle & Sports Ltd., Toronto, $5624; 
yeneral Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, 
$17,360; Brantford Coach & Body Ltd.. 
Brantford, $11,491; Chrysler Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, $215,611; Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $22,- 


767. 

Dockyard supplies: General Steel 
Wares Ltd., Montreal, Que., $13,920; 
Gunite Waterproofing Ltd., Montreal, 


$102,640; Asphalt Products Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., $10,269. 

Aircraft: Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co. Ltd., Longueuil, Que., $31,- 
761; Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, 
$454,820; Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $12,474; British Aeroplane Engines 
Ltd., Montreal, $88,290; Link Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., $5670; De Havil- 
land Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$24,236; Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Ltd., 
Torcnto, $20,339; Fleet Aircraft Ltd., 
Fort Erie, $6128; National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd., Malton, $40,395; MacDonald Bros. 
Aircraft Ltd., St. James, Man., $14,899. 

Instruments: Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $113,827; Department of 
Transport, Ottawa, $13,034; Canadian 
Aircraft Ltd., Leaside (Toronto), $652,- 
499; Research Enterprises Ltd., Leaside, 
$429,337; Canadian Dental Trade Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, $5400; Fisher & Burpe 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $7546. 

Electrical equipment: Electric Tamper 
& Equipment Ltd., Montreal, Que., $24,- 
000; Peacock Bros Ltd., Montreal, $32,- 
500; Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 


(Please turn to Page 109) 
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Canada Extends Wage, Price Control 


Over All Industries, Commodities 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ CANADA’S Order-in-Council P. C. 
7440, issued in June and originally 
applying only to wages in plants 
engaged in war manufacture, has 
been extended to include a ceiling 
on wages in virtually all industry as 
well as on prices of all goods and 
services sold in the Dominion. Op- 
eration of the original order and its 
effect on industry, labor and prices 
was described in detail in STEEL, 
Oct. 20, p. 47. 

Formerly P.C. 7440 could be en- 
forced only through Boards of Con- 
ciliation appointed under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, for 
whose guidance it was formulated, 
and prescribed only for industries 
within control of the Dominion and 
not those within authority of the 
provinces. Now P.C. 7440 provides 
a compulsory wage policy for all 
industry in Canada and is enforced 
by provinces also. 

Its purpose is to keep workers’ in- 
come and essential outlays in line 
and thus avoid inflation as far as 
possible. Order-in-Council P.C. 7440, 
as it now stands, is planned also to 
curb labor disputes by setting maxi- 
mum and minimum wages. How- 
ever, Canada’s labor troubles today 
are largely confined to disputes re- 
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lating to union recognition and bar- 
gaining rights, 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
in a radio address Oct. 18, announced 
the government’s program for curb- 
ing inflation, and made special ref- 
erence to P.C. 7440 as a means of 
correcting various labor situations. 

“The policy of limiting the rise 
of wages is a vital part of the pol- 
icy of safeguarding wage-earners as 
consumers from the evil effects of a 
rising cost of living ... A beginning 
was made in working out a wage 
policy when Order-in-Council P.C. 
7440 was enacted. While this experi- 
ment has been widely accepted by 
employers and employes in war in- 
dustry, certain defects in the pro- 
cedure must now be remedied. 


Broadened Policy Essential 


“Industries not engaged in war 
production have not been subject to 
this control. Wage rates of many 
of these industries have continued 
to rise. In others there has been no 
rise to offset the increased cost of 
living. Even in the war industries, 
because of the increasing scarcity of 
labor and the absence of penalties 
for violation, the policy was not com- 
pletely successful. 

“After consultation 


with repre- 












CAN GIVE THEM WINGS 





@ Value of skill and technique gained through age and experience has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in prosecution of the war effort in Canada, and applies 
especially to aircraft manufacturers. Here an employe is shown working on the 


cowling of a Harvard trainer plane in a Canadian plant. 


Warning in the back- 


ground refers to the layer of pure aluminum which covers and protects irom 
corrosion the metal-alloy underneath. NEA photo 
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sentatives of the provinces, of em- 
ployers and employes, the govern- 
ment has found general agreement 
with its view that its wartime wage 
policy could succeed only if it were 
broadened and strengthened and ma- 
chinery were established for its en- 
forcement. 

“The government has therefore de- 
cided to extend its wartime wage 
policy to cover all industry. Hence- 
forth no employer in Canadian indus- 
try or commerce may, without per- 
mission, increase his present basic 
wage rates. After Nov. 15 every 
employer will be obliged to pay a 
bonus in accordance with the terms 
specified by the government order, 
and to adjust the bonus regularly 
every three months in accordance 
with a definite formula. 

“In future all employers will pay 
a bonus on the same basis. Penal- 
ties will be imposed for failure to 
comply with the order. The admin- 
istrative machinery will consist of 
a National War Labor Board and 
several regional boards. Each will 
be equally representative of em- 
ployers and employes.” 

In addition to establishing maxi- 
mum and minimum wages. 2nd mak- 
ing payment of cost-of,jiving bonus- 
es compulsory, it also has been 
decided to halt rise in prices of 
all goods or services sold in Canada 
by imposing a general ceiling on 
prices. This is in keeping with the 
desire to stop inflation 

“On and after Nov. 17, 1941,” de- 
clared Mr. King, “no person may 
sell any goods or supply any services 
at a price or rate higher than the 
maximum price or rate charged by 
him for such goods or services dur- 
ing the four weeks from Sept. 15 to 
October 11 of the present year... 
Except in cases where minimum 
prices are fixed, prices will be free 
to fall below the ceiling. This or- 
der also applies to rentals, electrici- 
ty, gas, steam heat, water, telegraph, 
wireless and telephone services, the 
transportation of goods .. .” 

It is estimated about 5000 will be 
needed to administer the program. 


Canadian Foreign Trade 


@ Canadian steel and iron imports 
in August totaled $36 671,000, com- 
pared with $30,786,000 in August, 
1940. Machinery imports, except ag- 
ricultural, were largest, valued at 
$11,395,000; vehicles, $6,002,000; 
rolling mill products, $4,983,000; 
farm implements, $3,025000; en- 
gines and boilers, $2,456,000. 

August exports totaled $22,759,- 
000, almost double $11,659,000 ex- 
ports in August, 1940. Automobiles 
and parts, valued at $15,119,000, 
made the largest item. Pig iron and 
steel exports totaled $1,904,000, ma- 
chinery, other than agriculturai, $1,- 
481,000 and farm implements $1, 
000,000. 















Association Reports Industrial Gas 


Supplies Ample for Defense Needs 


@ FEW bottlenecks are apparent in 
the supply of industrial gas for the 
defense program although the heavi- 
er load required, notably for the 
metalworking industry, involves 
more extensive use of gas as fuel 
in heat treating with rigid tempera- 
ture control, was the consensus 
reached last week by the American 
Gas Association, 

Twenty-third annual meeting of 
the association, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20-23, was concerned 
primarily with the defense program, 
its influence on the gas industry, and 
the aftermath, for which a new 
economy was freely predicted. 

George A. Hawley, president, 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., was elected president of 
the association; George F. B. Owens, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., chairman, Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section; John A. 
Robertshaw, Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Co., Youngwood, Pa., chairman, 
Manufacturers’ Section; and Harold 
L. Gaidry, New Orleans’ Public 
Service Inc., New Orleans, chair- 
man, Technical Section. 


Sales Volume Increasing 


Sales of industrial gas are re- 
ported increasing, with all sections 
of the country sharing in the rise. 
For instance, in New England, 1940 
sales were 10 per cent larger than 
the previous year and 18 per cent 
higher the first six months of 1941 
than in the like period of 1940. The 
uptrend continues. 

Industrial gas has been conduct- 
ing a carefully planned'= and 
executed program of research, de- 
velopment and national advertising. 
Manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment have been continually 
striving, with the aid and advice of 
industrial gas utility men, to devise 
better means of applying heat to 
the problems of modern industry. 
Consequently industrial gas depart- 
ments, in general carefully selected, 
trained and staffed, were ready to 
give advice on problems encoun- 
tered in the rush for production. 

“Industrial business has flowed to 
our lines,” said H. Carl Wolf, presi- 
dent, Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., “and the benefits of our prepar- 
ation have flowed out to industry. 
Industrial gas has taken its p-oper 
place in the vanguard of the march 
for national defense. 

“While lolling in the luxurious 
comfort of self-satisfaction over a 
job well done, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to some of the shoals ahead. 
Our competitors have not been idle 
nor will they be. Many an industrial 
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job being done today with competi- 
tive fuel can be attributed to a lack 
of foresight or salesmanship on our 
part years ago. While we are in this 
seller’s market, it will be very easy 
for us to make the same mistake 
and our industry will pay for it for 
years to come . e 

Increase in consumption by exist- 
ing customers of industrial gas is 
notable, especially in the metal- 
working field. Much increased busi- 
ness is planned without concern as 
to available fuel. It could almost be 
said availability and dependability 
of gas is taken as a matter of course. 
Recognition of its worth, however, 
is demonstrated by a recent instance 
when a new steel mill was willing to 
contract for five years for gas im- 
mediately available rather than get 
a lower price for gas promised to be 





George A. Hawley 
Elected president, American Gas 
Association 


available when the plant was com- 
pleted. 

Manner in which some defense 
business is going to present custom- 
ers is illustrated by a new shipyard 
in the South that was to build de- 
stroyers. First estimates indicated 
a large gas consumption for a wide 
variety of furnaces, and service fa- 
cilities were provided accordingly. 

As orders for facilities began to 
be placed and difficulties with de- 
liveries were realized, surveys were 
made of existing equipment already 
installed in other shops in the ter- 
ritory. Result was that many types 
of heat treating and other opera- 
tions requiring fuel have been sub- 
contracted. This increases gas re- 
quirements of the subcontracting 
firms and today it appears actual 
deliveries to the shipyard will never 


be as high as anticipated when the 
pipe line and meter station were in- 
stalled. 

“Withcut minimizing in the least 
the part gas has played in the emer- 
gency, I am convinced that its im- 
portance has depended upon gas re- 


serves, facilities and man-power 
which already existed before the 
emergency and were ready to do 
whatever might be required of it,” 
said J. V. Strange, vice president, 
United Gas Corp., Houston, Tex. 

“Since this is true, it seems that 
it must logically follow that the gas 
industry can best continue to con- 
tribute its part in the present emer 
gency and to what may come after, 
by maintaining a sound economic 
position that will enable it to con. 
tinue to have adequate reserves, 
ability to supply adequate facilities 
and to continue to furnish com- 
petent manpower in any of its vari- 
ous operations.” 

Summarizing effect of air raids 
on London and other English cities, 
Davis M. DeBoard, vice president, 
Stone & Webster Service Corp., New 
York, indicated that although bombs 
have pierced many holders, causing 
loss of gas, this does not cause fires. 
Holders can be quickly repaired and 
put in operation again. 

From all accounts, very few gas 
plants have been put out of com- 
mission and the damage done by 
bombs has been quickly repaired. 


1940 Coke By-Products 
Output $160,000,000 


@ By-products produced in the 
manufacture of coke by the steel in- 
dustry in 1940 totaled approximately 
$160,000,000, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. The 
coke was used principally as fuel in 
blast furnaces producing pig iron. 

Produced from each ton of coal 
through the coking process were 
about seven-tenths of a ton of coke, 
large quantities of gas, tar, crude 
light oil, and many chemicals. Most 
important by-product last year was 
the gas, aggregating 638,000,000,000 
cubic feet and valued at nearly $98,- 
900,000. Part of the gas was used 
to heat coke ovens, some as fuel else- 
where in the mills, and the remain- 
der sold. 

Tar recovery totaled more than 
515,000 000 gallons, worth nearly 
$23,700,000. Output of light crude 
oil, 165,000,000 gallons, was distrib- 
uted into many channels. Nearly 
8,000,000 gallons were sold, totaling 
more than $600,000. The rest was 
further refined into benzol, toluol, 
naphtha, and the many chemical 
derivatives of coal. These were 
given a total value of $16,500,000. 
Ammonium sulphate and ammonia 
liquor recovered had a combined 
value of $14500,000. Coke screen- 
ings produced totaled $6,500,000. 
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Gear Manufacturers Point to 


Need for Blanket Priority 


CHICAGO 
@ ONE HUNDRED FIFTY mem- 
bers of American Gear Manufac- 
turers Association considered eco- 
nomic and technical problems fac- 
ing their industry as a result of the 
defense program, at the associa- 
tion’s twenty-first annual conven- 
tion here Oct. 20-22. Although of 
tremendous importance, the indus- 
try does not yet have the advantage 
of a blanket priority. 

Speakers, including W. P. Schmit- 
ter, president; J. H. Flagg, vice 
president; and J. C. McQuiston, 
secretary of the association, bore 
down heavily on increasing pres- 
sure put on the industry. They 
drew a vivid picture of the diffi- 
culty being experienced by many 
members of the industry in obtain- 
ing hobs, cutters and other tools, 


and the imminent possibility that 
the industry soon will experience a 
crisis in raw materials, the bronzes 
in particular. 

While the hoped-for blanket pri- 
ority still remains only a possibility 
as far as Washington is concerned, 


a number of helpful expedients 
were suggested by Edmund H. 
Eidel of OPM’s Chicago regional 


office. He pointed out that hoard- 
ing is being discouraged and that 
reviews of various programs such 
as that for tanks is leading to re- 
allocation of machines, tools and 
materials which are not needed im- 
mediately. In other words, OPM is 
taking steps to see that critical ma- 
chines, tools and materials do not 
lie around idle in one place await- 
ing completion of other parts of 
One program, when they can be put 





Budd Completes Millionth Aerial Bomb 





@ Employes of Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, rallied recently to witness 
presentation of the millionth aerial fragmentation bomb produced at the plant 


to Col. D. N. Hauseman, chief, Philadelphia Ordnance District. 


Ceremonies were 


held outside the company’s bomb shop. Colonel Hauseman is shown holding the 


bomb, reported one of the deadliest missiles of its type. 
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to work at once on some other pro- 


gram. He indicated that there will 
be rather sweeping changes as a 
result of such surveys. 

Mr. Ejidel also called attention to 
the OPM provisions for expediting 
“emergency repair orders” in the 
case of such industries as that of 
gear manufacture. In a breakdown 
of vital production equipment, say 
a gear cutting machine, no appli- 
cation to Washington is necessary 
to get quick action on parts for 
repairs. Industry has been placed 
on the “honor system,” and a com- 
pany’s own word as to the serious- 
ness of the case is all that is neces- 
sary to get parts ina hurry. “This 
is a privilege which industry should 
guard carefully,” he said. 

Proof that the industry has de- 
veloped technically to an amazing 
degree since the organization of 
the association in 1917 was given 
by a number of papers presented at 
the meeting, which were based upon 
real engineering research. It is in- 
deed a far cry from the empiricism 
and rule-of-thumb metheds of other 
days to the projects now being car- 
ried out in behalf of the industry 
in the engineering laboratories at 
University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and others. 

Had such programs not been in- 
spired by the association it is safe 
to say many vital phases of nation- 
al defense would be far behind 
what they are today, both in quan- 
tity and quality of output. Mech- 
anized warfare demands more and 
better gears. Had research not al- 
ready been carried out, this un- 
questionably would have constitut- 
ed a major “bottleneck.” As things 
stand, however, the gear industry 
is in a position to say “Give us the 
tools and materials, and we will 
give you the gears.” If the indus- 
try were as confident of its ability 
to “get” as it is of its ability to 
“sive,” it would have no misgiv- 
ings as to its continued successful 
role in the defense program. 

Among the technical speakers 
were: J. O. Almen of General Mo- 
tors Corp., on “Facts and Fallacies 
of Stress Determination”; Allen H. 
Candee of Gleason Works, on ‘Geo- 
metrical Determination of ‘Tooth 
Form Factor,” and also on “Calcu- 
lated Bending Stress in Spur Gear 
Teeth”; and T. J. Dolan and E. L. 
Broghamer of University of Illinois 
on “Photoelastic Study of Stresses 
in Gear Tooth Fillets.” 

Important research progress re- 
ports included one by L. D. Martin 
on the technique of generating fine 
pitch gears; one by H. A. McCon- 
ville on extreme pressure _lubri- 
cants; one on sound testing and one 
on gear steels. Dr. Stewart Way 
told of his studies of gear tooth 
pitting through use of rolling cyl- 
inders. 








Foundries Making Substitutions That 
“Would Not Be Tried in Normal Times” 


@ HOW the foundry industry is ad- 
justing itself to the growing short- 
age of certain raw materials was the 
subject for a large part of the dis- 
cussion at the Joint Regional Found- 
ry Conference held at West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Oct. 17-18. The meeting 
was sponsored by various district 
chapters of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association as well as by the 
parent body and Purdue University. 
Attendance at the sessions totaled 
about 200. 

Current practice at most found- 
ries today in regard to substitutions 
in raw materials was typified by the 
statement made by M. J. Gregory, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il1., 
that “sometimes in case of emer- 
gency we do things we would never 
attempt in normal times.” 

As an illustration he mentioned 
the use of badly oxidized carbon 
steel carburizing boxes in place of 
good steel scrap. The company found 
that when these boxes were mixed 
with other steel scrap, no bad ef- 
fects were noted either in the melt- 
ing process or afterward in the 
castings. 


Iron Briquettes Used 


Another substitution practiced by 
the Caterpillar foundry is increased 
use of iron briquettes in place of 
motor block scrap. The amount used 
varies with the supply, averaging 
between 15 and 25 per cent of the 
total charge. 

The Caterpillar company for the 
past several years has used copper 
as a substitute for nickel in all but 
a few applications. Copper is used in 
conjunction with one of the com- 
mon carbide forming elements, such 
as molybdenum or chromium. Ex- 
perience has shown that copper may 
be substituted for nickel in amounts 
up to 1 per cent with no apparent 
change in physical values, except 
possibly the impact values, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gregory. Applications of 
copper in iron include cylinder heads, 
axle housings and final drive hous- 
ings. 

Cylinder liners use chromium and 
nickel, but the nickel is obtained in 
the form of scrap turnings from the 
plant’s machine shop. These turnings 
are segregated, baled and delivered 
to the foundry. 

Other substitutions reported by 
Mr. Gregory include used fire brick 
in place of new brick and a replace- 
ment material for plumbago used in 
mold wash on skin dried molds. One 
plumbago substitute said to show 
considerable promise consists of a 
base of American or Mexican plum. 
bago mixed with a large amount of 
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Silica flour, plus suitable binder. 

Steel and malleable scrap charged 
by the average malleable iron found- 
ry has changed in recent months, it 
was pointed out by P. A. Paulson, 
Gunite Foundries Corp., Rockford, 
Ill. Instead of the steel rails and 
railroad malleable scrap formerly 
obtained, the malleable scrap now 
delivered is a mixture of agricultural 
and automobile material. Although 
brake drums and differential as- 
semblies can be removed, much steel 
remains. 

Non-recoverable material, such as 
dirt and rust, is greater for a given 
weight of miscellaneous malleable 
scrap than for railroad material. 
Based on information obtained from 
the Malleable Founders Society, Mr. 
Paulson stated the loss was more 
than double that for railroad cast- 
ings. 

Searcity of steel rails has necessi- 
tated substitution of other low car- 
bon scrap, particularly bundled ma- 
terial. While previous use of this 
scrap had been unsatisfactory, it 
has recently been used in consider- 
able amounts in the cupolas and the 
air furnaces with good results, the 
speaker said. The practice of bury- 
ing it in the charge has helped great- 
ly. One advantage of bundled scrap 
is that the phosphorus content of the 
melt may be reduced several points 
more than in the use of steel rails 
which often show that they have 
been made of bessemer steel. 

A warning to foundrymen not to 
consider as permanent the business 
which has accrued to them through 
scarcity of certain metals was 
voiced by Carl F. Joseph, chief 
metallurgist, Saginaw Malleable 
Iron Division, General Motors Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. He pointed out that 
graphitic steel offers the best re- 
placement for aluminum in the 
manufacture of automobile pistons 
but added: 

“The gage of any return to such 
parts as aluminum alloy pistons will 
be its engineering performance 
versus graphitic steel, availability of 
the metal and its ultimate cost. The 
current enormous expansion of the 
aluminum industry suggests that 
before long there will be so much 
aluminum available that it may go 
begging and at a price per unit of 
volume that will give present re- 
placements some close competition. 
This means that it will be necessary 
for you foundrymen to be just one 
jump ahead of your competitor and 
continue to produce a superior prod- 
uct which will keep you in the lead 
at all times.” 

Mr. Joseph described numerous in- 


stances in which ArmaSteel, a 
graphitic steel made from white 
cast iron by the Saginaw company, 
has been substituted for nonferrous 
and forged steel parts. ‘These in- 
clude a number of machine gun parts 
in which the replacement effected 
savings of 10 to 50 per cent in man- 
hours of machining time compared 
with fabrication from bar stock or 
forgings. Large ArmaSteel pistons 
of diesel-electric locomotives have 
given substantially better service 
than aluminum or gray iron pistons, 
many of these engines traveling up 
to 200,000 miles without piston fail- 
ure. 

Various other papers presented at 
the two-day conference covered tech- 
nical details of gray iron, malleable, 
nonferrous and steel foundry prac- 
tice. 


“Strikes Causing Greater 
Loss Than Lack of Scrap’”’ 


@ Scrap iron and steel industry 
has provided 18,500,000 gross tons 
of scrap during the first nine months 
of 1941, equal to the total tonnage 
used in 1940, according to Edwin C. 
Barringer, secretary, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., Washing- 
ton. 

Before the end of this year deal- 
ers will have supplied 25,000,000 
tons, Mr. Barringer continued. To 
get this tonnage all known sources 
of scrap are being combed. Auto 
wreckers are being asked to in- 
crease their output, and a program 
to get scrap from 6,000,000 farms has 
been started. 

Mr. Barringer contended there is 
sufficient scrap for all primary and 
secondary defense needs. “We are 
trying in every way to get enough 
scrap for all purposes—defense and 
civilian—but some _ readjustment 
may be necessary without making 
defense suffer.” 

“More steel production has been 
lost through strikes than through a 
shortage of scrap,” Mr. Barringer 
added. 


Scrap Stocks Reduced 
5 Per Cent in July 


@ Domestic stocks of steel and iron 
scrap at consumers’ and suppliers’ 
plants and in transit July 31 
amounted to about 6208,000 net 
tons, 5 per cent less than 6,529,000 
reported June 30, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Stocks held by consumers and 
suppliers at the close of July were 
equivalent to a 5-weeks’ supply at 
the rate of consumption in that 
month, the same situation as at the 
end of June. 

Although total stocks decreased 
5 per cent, those on hand at con- 
sumers’ plants and in transit to 
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them declined only 3 per cent, from 
5,051,000 tons June 30 to 4,911,000 
July 31. Suppliers’ stocks declined 
from 1,478,000 tons June 30 to 1,- 
297,000 July 31, a decrease of 12 
per cent. Most of this was attrib- 
uted to smaller dealer stocks, which 
were 14 per cent less at the end of 
July, with automobile wreckers’, 
railroads’ and manufacturers’ stocks 
3, 7 and 22 per cent less, respec- 
tively. 

In western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia reported 
stocks of purchased and home scrap 
were equivalent to at least four 
weeks’ supply at the July rate of 
consumption. Other leading scrap- 
consuming areas had four to six 
weeks’ supply. Inventories in New 
England and western states were 
equivalent to 12 and 11 weeks’ sup- 
ply, respectively, and in the south- 
western states there was sufficient 
scrap for 24 weeks. Estimate of 
consumer stocks is based on the 
assumption that companies report- 
ing their inventories held 98 per 
cent of total consumer stocks. 

Total consumption of ferrous ma- 
terials, scrap and pig iron, was 9,- 
696,000 net tons in July, consisting 
of 24 per cent purchased scrap, 28 


per cent home scrap and 48 per 
cent pig iron. During second quar- 
ter these percentages were 24, 29 
and 47, respectively. Despite the 
increase in pig iron consumption in 
July as compared with second quar- 
ter, stocks of pig iron increased 7 
per cent in July. 


Foundry Equipment Sales 
Index Up in September 


@ Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland, reports 
index of net orders closed for new 
equipment in September was 372, 
compared with 298.2 in August and 
368.4 in July. Index for repairs was 
339.2, compared with 356.9 in August 
and 326.9 in July. Total sales index 
was 363.8 in September, 312.9 in Au- 
gust and 358.1 in July. 

Indexes are percentages of month- 
ly averages of sales to metalwork- 
ing industries, 1937-39. Practical 
comparisons of figures on the old 
base can be determined by multi- 
plying by 1.328. 





m Acme Steel Co., Chicago, strip 
steel and strapping producer, was 
one of the winners of certificates 


of excellence given annually for 
outstanding employe publications 


by the National Safety Council. 


$15,000,000 Mill To 
Be Built by Alcoa 


&® Aluminum Co. of America will 
erect a second blooming mill at 
Massena, N. Y., to supply stock for 
the manufacture of forgings for 
airplane motors and fittings, and 
rod, bar and wire for national de- 
fense industries. OPM officials have 
stated the expansion was _ neces- 
sary to the defense program. 

The blooming mill and its neces- 
sary facilities will be housed in 
steel and brick buildings covering 
an area of more than 450,000 square 
feet. A completely new melting de- 
partment will be established to 
serve the blooming mill. 

Largest of the buildings for the 
new mill will be approximately 160 
x 1400 feet. The buildings will be 
similar in design and construction 
to the present blooming mill build- 
ings: while the mill itself will be of 
the latest type. 

It is estimated the mill will cost 
in excess of $15,000,000. 





Celebrate Completion of Defense Building “‘In True Navy Style’’ 


October 27, 1941 





@ General Electric Co.’s new hy- 
draulic control building, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was dedicated recently 
at evening ceremonies attended by 
Navy officials, company executives 
and employes. In true Navy style, 
the building was christened with a 
bottle of champagne. The ceremony 
reached a climax when two huge 
bombs exploded in the sky, releasing 
American flags which floated to 
earth under parachutes, lighted by 
three 60-inch searchlights. The build- 
ing covers 300,000 square feet, and 
is operated by General Electric un- 
der lease arrangement with the De- 
fense Plant Corp. 


Turner Construction Co., New 
York, has been awarded a contract 
for a 240 x 320-foot addition to 
the new G-E turbine building in 
Schenectady. Total length of the 
unit will be 680 feet. Plant expan- 
sion is financed by the government. 


Two additional plants for manu- 
facturing airplane turbosupercharg- 
ers are also being constructed for 
the company. Combined floor space 
of these two additions is more than 
500,0C0 square feet. 


Hundreds of the turbosupercharg 
ers, it is reported, are being pro- 
duced each week. This rate of output 
will increase substantially in the 
near future, when the first of the 
two additions begins operations. 




























































@ During the past few weeks news from 
Washington has indicated that govern- 
ment officials are becoming more definite 
as to the dimensions of the defense pro- 
gram. 

By piecing together certain bits of evi- 
dence, one may conclude that the planners 
of the defense program believe that the 
war will last until 1943 and possibly until 
1944 and that the percentage of our na- 
tional resources devoted to armament 
(now estimated at 15 per cent) must be in- 
creased to 30 per cent or more by the end 
of 1942 and probably should exceed 50 per 
cent at the peak of our war activity if we 
are to carry out our program successfully. 

This schedule calls for a sharp increase 
in production immediately. It means that 
on the average every plant should double 
its output for defense between now and a 
year from now. 

Obviously the increase cannot be uniform 
throughout industry. Some plants already 
heavily engaged on war orders may not be 
able to increase output more than 25 or 50 
per cent. However, numerous establish- 
ments which just now are swinging into 
defense work may be able to increase out- 
put ten fold or more. Many new plants, 
now under construction, should be operat- 
ing at full capacity by the latter part of 
next year. 
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Viewed from any angle, the schedule 
constitutes the most severe test American 
industry has ever faced. The job will chal- 
lenge the ability, resourcefulness and cour- 
age of industry’s personnel to the utmost. 

Nevertheless, industry can do the job 
and do it handily if it is given half a chance. 
But it cannot do the job unless the govern- 











Defense's Greatest Need 


ment and the public co-operate more effec- 
tively than they have in the recent past. 

If industry’s resources are to be devoted 
effectively to the new, high-pressure pro- 
gram, government must put aside its puni- 
tive and prejudicial attitude and adopt in 
its place a policy of understanding and 
helpfulness. Industry cannot function at the 
highest degree of efficiency if it must be 
constantly alert and prepared to defend 
itself against unwarranted attack from gov- 
ernment. 


Nor can industry carry out its assign- 
ment properly if the public remains 
apathetic to the defense program. The 
complacency with which the nation has 
viewed the recent sabotaging of defense 
effort by unnecessary strikes is a severe 
indictment against the American people. 
If they were sufficiently appreciative of 
the necessity for “all out’ defense effort, 
they would not tolerate work stoppages 
arising from trivial disputes. 

In short, industry’s plant, equipment, 
personnel, etc. will not be equal to the big 
task ahead unless these resources are sup- 
ported by a national spirit of harmony, 
unity and courage comparable to that 
which prevailed in 1918. 

Today this spirit lies dormant in the 
hearts and minds of the people. It will re- 
main dormant as long as the President and 
his administration, by their acts, continue 
to evidence less interest in defense than in 
punishment, reform, favoritism and experi- 
ment. 

Give the people a spiritual leadership 
strong in integrity, sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose and they will respond im- 
mediately with the enthusiasm that is so 
sorely needed at this moment. 
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Industrial Activity 
Reflects Little Change 


@ INDUSTRIAL output has recorded little change in 
recent weeks as production gains in some defense in- 
dustries are largely offset by enforced curtailment in 
numerous civilian lines. The serious unemployment 
problem resulting from reduction in consumers goods 
output is expected to become more acute over the re- 
mainder of this year. Until new defense plant capacity 
is brought into operation, including increased output 
of strategic raw materials, Washington officials are 
attempting to alleviate the threatening unemployment 
situation by allocation of materials and are making 
a determined effort to remedy the unbalanced in- 





in a number of instances. 


exist 

STEEL’sS index of activity advanced 2.3 points to 130.2 
during the week ended Oct. 18, reflecting the upturn 
in steelmaking operations, revenue freight carloadings 


ventories said to 


and automobile production. A year ago the index 
stood at 128.3, while in 1937 and 1929 it was 101.8 
and 106.1 respectively. 

The national steel rate advanced two points to 96.5 
per cent during the week ended Oct. 18, but shortage 
of scrap and labor unrest continue as the chief ob- 
stacles in the industry’s path to reach capacity opera- 
tions. 
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RIFLE 


» ++. the problem of hammer design and control; War Department 

specifications and how they are met; can the bolt unlock prematurely; 

calculations of frictional resistance to rotation of the bolt, of axial 

forces necessary to operate unlocking cam, of velocity of recoiling 

barrel, of distance bullet is from muzzle when bolt commences to 
unlock, of forces acting on the barrel 


UnNSON 


This Is Number 35 in a Series on Ordnance and Its Production, Prepared for STEEL 


By Professor 


(Concluded from Last Week) 


@ THE BOLT assembly of the 
Johnson rifle includes the _ bolt 
proper, a cylindrical element 0.875- 
inch in diameter and 5 inches long 
as shown at 75 X, Fig. 10. Then there 
is the sliding element 76 X embody- 
ing the locking cam; the extractor 
79; the firing pin 77 X; T-piece 78; 
firing pin spring 88; and two roller 
bearings. The bolt is bored out 
inside to accommodate the firing pin 
and the locking cam element, includ- 
ing the T-piece. The extractor con- 
sists of an extractor claw, guide 
lip and leaf. It fits snugly into the 
slot provided in the side of the bolt 


Macconochie 


with which, of course, it rotates. 
The operating handle R-81 X fits 
into a T-slot over the extractor and 
locks it in place, the spindle in the 
handle dropping into the hole seen 
in the tail of the extractor and into 
a corresponding hole in the bolt. 
The locking cam element is bored to 
suit the firing pin as seen in Detail 
C, Fig. 9, and at 76 X, Fig. 10; and 
is also drilled at the rear to accom- 
modate the pin through the forked 
end of the strut 85. There is also an 
opening on the underside for the 
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safety piece which prevents the for- 
ward movement of the firing pin un- 
til the bolt is securely locked. The 
reason for forking the strut 85 is, 
of course, to permit the hammer, 
Detail F., Fig. 9, to swing through 
it. The strut pin is kept in place by 
the firing pin which slides in a 
milled notch in the former. The use 
of the firing pin spring 88 is op- 
tional. 

A little consideration will show 
that the firing pin cannot remain 
exposed and so cause premature ig- 
nition since the separation of the 
bolt proper from the locking cam 
element during unlocking causes re- 
traction of the pin independently of 
the firing pin spring. This is a posi- 
tive action which could only fail bv 
fracture of one or more of the parts 
involved. The rollers mounted in 
juxtaposition to the camming ele- 
ments bear on the slot milled in the 
receiver and may be dispensed with. 
Their presence facilitates the action 
of the bolt. Altogether there are 14 
parts in the bolt assembly. 

The group of parts associated 
with the receiver includes the barrel 
return spring—Details L and L,, Fig. 
9 and 8 X, Fig. 10—whose latch en- 
gages with the lug on the underside 
of the guide collar on the barrel 
210; the ejector, Detail E, located 
on the left side of the bolt and de- 
signed to kick out the spent case 
through the port in the receiver at 
an angle of 45 degrees; bolt stop 
plate 3 X and bolt stop 2 which sit 
in the rear of the receiver and take 
the shock of the recoiling bolt on a 


Fig. 12—Closeup views of parts of the Johnson, including bolt unlocking cam, 


firing pin sear, hammer, block, etc. 





All are shapes easily manufactured 





























































rubber pad mounted on the rear sur- 
face of the plate; and magazine, De- 
tails J and J,, Fig. 9, which holds 10 
rounds. Holes are bored in the for- 
ward part of the receiver as seen in 
Fig. 10 to permit more rapid cool- 
ing of the barrel and so also to pre- 
vent the receiver from becoming un- 
comfortably warm. The _ overall 
length of the receiver is about 20 
inches, the barrel portion being 9% 
inches long. 

The design of the hammer for a 
rifle presents certain problems 
peculiar to itself. First it is desir- 
able to arrange matters so that the 
greatest pressure due to the ham- 
mer spring occurs at the instant of 
firing. An examination of Details 
F, F, and F, will show that the mo- 
ment of the pressure of the spring 
is least when the hammer is cocked 
and greatest with the hammer in 
the striking position. Again, provi- 
sion must be made against the pos- 
sibility of the failure of the hammer 
to cock should the operator keep his 
finger on the trigger. In that event 
the lower lip will engage the for- 
ward sear until release of the trigger 
when the lower lip will free itself 
and the upper engage with the rear 
sear, in readiness for action. 

The hammer plate, best seen in 
Detail R-50 X, fits into grooves in 
the receiver and mounts the ham- 
mer 53; hammer strut 55; spring 57, 
sear, Fig. 9; trigger, and sear spring. 
The sear is set in a slot in the bot- 


Fig. 9. (Bottom view)—Diagrammatic 72x atte 
outline of essential parts of the John- 57 
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son. For detailed explanation, see text q sas wnat 
here and in last week's issue 54 P '60 + R-130-AX 
Fig. 10. (Center view)—Detailed sheet eee R172 | Ete “ 
of parts for the Johnson rifle ge — a | — 
: rll R-/82 
Fig. 13. (Top view)—The inventor, Capt. , A Ad Rasen 
. ° . / 
Melvin M. Johnson Jr., and his rifle R18/ & & inen tia oen 57 
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tom of the hammer plate and has an 
extension which is connected to the 
trigger by a pin. As the trigger is 
squeezed, the sear disengages from 
the lip on the hammer, the hamme1 
spring drives the hammer against 
the firing pin, which now protrudes 
from the rear of the locking cam 
element, and the cartridge is fired. 

Component F, Fig. 9, and marked 
72 X in Fig. 10, is designed to hold 
the bolt open after firing the last 
cartridge in the magazine. This part 
operates on a cam mounted on the 
rear end of the magazine followei 
shaft seen in Detail J. As the last 
cartridge leaves the magazine, the 
foot drops and the V-catch rises, 
catching a recess in the underside 
of the bolt. In order to load after 
firing a burst from the magazine, 
the operating handle must be 
grasped and pulled back perhaps a 
sixteenth of an inch to release the 


catch, allowing the bolt to move 
forward thereafter into the locked 


position, carrying the first cartridge 
with it. 


Rifle Easily Manufactured 


The stock assembly consists of the 
butt stock shown at R-130 X and 
forestock R-130 AX; together with a 
mainspring tube seen in Detail A, 
Fig. 9; spring; plunger; and plug 
all located in a hole bored from 
tang to butt. Also included in this 
assembly are the trigger guard and 
two stock screws, one of which 
enters the receiver and the other 
the hammer plate. 

The operation of charging the 10- 
round capacity rotary magazine is 
shown in Fig. 11. The bolt may be 
open or closed during the process, 
or the magazine may still have cart- 
ridges in it. The hinged magazine 
cover is located just below the ejec- 
tion port, being equipped with clip 
seats into which the clip is inserted 
horizontally. The cartridges are 
then stripped from the clip and 
pressed into the magazine with the 
even, steady pressure of the thumb 
of the right hand in a counter-clock- 
wise direction—that is, in the op- 
posite direction to that in which they 
feed. 

War Department specifications 
governing the characteristics desired 
in semi-automatic rifles include the 
requirement that they must function 
with standard .30-caliber ammuni- 
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Fig. 14—Section drawing of Johnson 
3, mainspring tube screw; 4, rear sling 


6, mainspring; 7, mainspring follower; 8, link; 9, bolt stop plate and plunger; 10, 
bolt stop; 11, rear sight leaf; 12, rear sight elevator; 13, trigger; 14, trigger guard; 
15, safety; 16, hammer strut and spring; 17, sear; 18, hammer; 19, hammer block; 
20, rear stock screw, hammer block screw and butt stock recoil stop; 21, bolt catch; 
22, firing pin stop; 23, locking cam unit; 
26, receiver; 27, bolt catch cam; 28, magazine follower; 29, magazine center shaft; 
30, magazine follower spring; 31, magazine core; 32, magazine body; 33, top car- 
riage positioned in feed lips of magazine follower; 34, fore stock; 35, fore stock 
screws and recoil stop; 36, barrel latch and recoil spring; 37, front sling swivel; 


38, barrel locking bushing; 39, cartridge 


42, barrel guide collar; 43, bayonet lug; 44, front sight 


tion. It is of interest to note that the 
Johnson rifle performs satisfactorily 
with various types of .30-caliber am- 
munition producing chamber pres- 
sures all the way from 38,000 to 68,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 

Ease of manufacture is another 
important feature. Fig. 12, a close- 
up of several of the more intricate 
parts including the bolt, the firing 
pin, locking cam element, sear and 
hammer block, should be _ studied. 
Other recommendatioins suggest the 
desirability of limiting the number 
of parts and of making those parts 
requiring cleaning easy to dismount. 
The writer watched Captain John- 
son stick the nose of a _ bulleted 
round into the forestock and press 
the pin which holds the barrel latch 
in position. After giving the barrel 
a push so that the jatch swung out- 
ward, he shook the barre] out of its 
housing onto the floor. Most of the 
other assemblies give equally little 
trouble. 

The mechanism must be so de- 
signed as to preclude the possibility 
of injury to the operator due to pre- 
mature unlocking. We are tempted 
to ask whether under any conceiv- 
able circumstances the bolt of the 
Johnson rifle could become unlocked 
while any considerable pressure re- 
mained in the barrel. Admittedly in 
any attempt at analysis we are faced 
with certain unknown factors; but 
at least it is not impossible to de- 
termine the order of the quantities 
involved in our equations. 

When the barrel pressure is a 
maximum, if we assume that the 
cartridge case offers no support and 
that the total rearward thrust of the 
gases is borne by the bolt, we have 
two frictional torques to consider 
namely that between the head of the 
case and the bolt, and that between 
the bolt lugs and the abutments. The 
first of these is given by: 

2/3 (3.1416) y.p.R*® 
in which y is the coefficient of abra- 
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rifle. Key: 1, butt plate; 2, butt stock; 
swivel; 5, mainspring tube and positioner; 










24, firing pin; 25, bolt and unlocking cam; 






in chamber; 40, barrel; 41, radiator sleeve; 


sive friction, p is the unit pressure 
on the face of the bolt, and R is the 
radius of the head of the cartridge 
case. As nearly as y can be approxi- 
mated for pressures of this order, 
and taking the average maximum 
pressure for different classes of am- 
munition, this works out to be about 
0.19-ton-inch. 

The second frictional torque is ob- 
tained from: 

(3.1416) D’/4.y’p.R’ 

in which y’ is once more the coeffi- 
cient of abrasive friction—this time 
between steel and steel; p is the 
unit pressure on the face of the bolt 
due to the exploding gases, and R’ is 
the mean radius of the faces of the 
bolt lugs; D is the diameter of the 
head of the case. This works cut to 
be 0.66-ton-inch. 

Now it may be recalled that the 
slope of the face of the unlocking 
cam is 40 degrees. It should also be 
observed that the reaction from the 
face of the receiver slot will tend to 
relieve the pressure on the locking 
lugs (but not, of course, on the face 
of the bolt). We may, therefore, 
write an equation which will give 
us the barrel thrust necessary to un- 
lock if certain assumptions are made 
in order to simplify our calculations 
but not materially alter the result. 

Considering the equilibrium of the 
bolt, let an axial] thrust of P’ tons 
be applied to the face of the unlock- 
ing cam. Clearly if this reaction 
arises from deceleration of the mov- 
ing barrel, the pressure between the 
locking lugs and the barrel exten- 
sion abutments will be diminished 
by this amount. Hence, equating 
torques acting on the bolt, we have: 

Resisting friction torque of cart- 
ridge case head and face of bolt plus 
resisting friction torque of locking 
lugs, must be equal to the torque 
applied by the component of the re- 
action of the cam slot in the receiver 
acting tangentially to the _ bolt. 
Stated algebraically, 
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0.19 plus (P—P’)y’.R’ equals P’ cot 
40°.R’ ’ 

in which R’’ is the distance of the 
point of application of the thrust on 
the unlocking cam from the axis of 
the bolt. Thus: 

P’ equals (0.19 plus P.y’R’)/(y’R’ 

plus cot 40°.R’’) 

The result is 0.43-ton. 

This is the pressure which would 
have to be exerted by the recoiling 
barrel, while the gas pressure was a 
maximum, in order to unlock the 
bolt. By way of making a first com- 
parison between this figure and the 
inertial thrust of the bullet and the 
expanding gases while still in the 
barrel, we note that the rearward 
thrust of the recoiling barrel will 
be equal to the pressure required to 
accelerate the bullet and the gases 
(which on the average, we may sup- 
pose, are traveling at half the 
velocity of the bullet at any instant) 
less the pressure of the spring used 
to restore the barrel to “battery” and 
the main spring acting through the 
bolts. 

For the sake of simplicity we will 
deal with the average value of the 
acceleration: From P equals m.a, 

175 2700 1 
we have — : 2 
7000 X 32.2 0.0012 2000 
equals 0.873-ton. 

The mass involved is taken as that 
of the bullet and half of the powder 
charge. The muzzle velocity is 
taken as 2700 feet per second; and 
the time of flight through the barrel 
is obtained from a knowledge of the 
length traversed (25.78 inches) and 
the assumption that the average 
velocity is two-thirds of the muzzie 
velocity. 

At the end of action, when the bul- 
let is just leaving the muzzle, the 
velocity of the barrel will be given 
by 

P.t/M 
in which M is the mass of the recoil- 
ing barrel and bolt (4.125 pounds); 
P is the pressure (above); and t is 
the time of flight through the bar- 
rel. This works out at 16.3 feet per 
second. 

At about 3/16-inch from the be- 
ginning of the stroke of the barrel, 
the bolt commences to unlock. Mean- 
time, while the barrel has traveled 
0.187-0.156-inch (the latter figure be- 
ing the distance traveled by the bar- 
rel during the passage of the bullet) 

0.031 1 
the bullet has moved, - <n ; 
12 16.3 
2700 

- equals 0.428-foot, or between 5 

1 
and 6 inches. 

This figure is not exactly in accord 
with the high-speed camera observa- 
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D. Bolt closing from pressure of mainspring. 


Fig. 15—Explanation of operating cycle of Johnson short recoil action. Key 
link connecting action with mainspring in buttstock; 2, camming groove; 3 tor 
seat; 4, rear locking cam lug; 5, rear locking cam; 6, cam chamber; 7, front lock 
ing cam; 8, detachable operating handle of bolt; 9, barrel in tiring } 

recoil travel is 3%-inch; 10, locking lugs of bolt engaging lugs of barrel locking 
bushings; 11, loaded cartridge in chamber; 12 barrel slidably mounted in radiator 
sleeve; 13, forward locking cam raising bolt to unlocked position by action 
camming groove during rearward movement; 14, handle rising to unlocked posi 
tion . . . movement 20 degrees; 15, barrel partly recoiled in its mounting; 16, lock 


ing lugs of bolt partly disengaged from barrel locking bushing; 17, chamber 
pressure dropping as buttel travels out of barrel; 18, cams in line in camming 
groove ... fully unlocked position; 19, bolt handle raised 20 degrees to unlock 
position; 20, bolt and locking cam fully retracted; 21, extractor claw has pulled 
cartridge out of chamber; 22, ejector strikes base of empty cartridge, throwing it 
out of receiver; 23, barrel in fully recoiled position; 24, at end of forward stroke 
bolt is rotated to its locked position by pressure of rear locking cam which will 
seat forward locking cam in cam chamber, thus rotating bolt 20 degrees t 
right . . . refer A for complete cycle; 25, bolt handle remains in raised position 
until relocking commences; 26, bolt face picks up loaded cartridge from feed lips 
and chambers it; 27, barrel has returned to firing position; 28, barrel radiator 
sleeve provides slidable mount for barrel which is supported at rear by barrel 
locking bushing, and by barrel guide collar 10 inches forward from this point 
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tions to which reference was made 
in Part I last week. However, it 
may be pointed out that we are here 
dealing with extremely small inter- 
vals of time and that the absolute 
error involved is of minute dimen- 
sions. No account was taken in our 
calculations of barre] friction and 
the pressure of the springs. Both 
of these factors would have the ef 
fect of shortening the travel of the 
barrel before emergence of the 
bullet and thus of increasing the 
distance between the muzzle and the 
bullet at the instant unlocking be 
gins, but hardly enough, perhaps, to 
increase this figure to 2 feet. 
These tentative calculations dem 
onstrate very clearly, whether they 
be very close to the truth or not, 
that it is only necessary to regulate 
the distance the barrel must travel 
before unlocking begins, to give a 
very positive guarantee against pre- 
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mature unlocking. With a sufficient 
margin of safety, only a large in- 
crease in muzzle velocity or a con- 
siderable reduction in the mass of 


the barrel and bolt could bring 
about premature contact of the un- 
locking cam with the camming face 
of the receiver slot. 

These figures also establish the 
order of magnitude of the forces 
required to unlock the bolt at maxi- 
mum pressure and indicate the 
adequacy of the rearward thrust of 
the reaction to the pressure produc 
ing acceleration of the bullet and the 
expanding gases, to provide such a 
force—at least in the earlier stages 
of the passage of the bullet through 
the barrel. 

Since there are certain prevalent 
misconceptions concerning the forces 
acting on the barrel of a rifle dur- 
ing discharge of the piece, it may be 
as well to point out that in addition 


Fig. 11. (Upper view)—Charging from 


the clip 


Fig. 16. (Lower view)—Demonstrating 
how parts of Johnson rifle occupy such 
small space as to be suitable for pack- 
ing into a canvas roll with one strap 
tor mounting on soldier's chest or back 
for parachute operations. Gun can be 
assembled in 30 seconds 


to the bursting action of the ex- 
ploding gas (which normally pro- 
duces no other result than a stress- 
ing of the walls of the barrel), there 
is a rearward pressure which is only 
partly balanced by the friction of 
the projectile against the rifling, 
the remainder being absorbed by the 
inertia of the barrel and its elastic 
supports. This rearward thrust is 
always equal to the product of the 
rate of change of the velocity of the 
bullet (acceleration) and the mass 
(i.e. the mass in pounds divided by 
“9’’) of the bullet and the gases. 
There is also a torque arising from 
the spin given to the bullet in flight; 
but this has no immediate interest. 
The sudden elimination of the fric- 
tional resistance of the barrel to the 
movement of the bullet as it leaves 
the muzzle is the principal cause of 
the sudden “kick” at this point. 

Other War Office requirements in- 
cluded the amount of the trigger pull 
(3 to 5 pounds); weight (not to ex- 
ceed 9% pounds); accuracy to be 
comparable with the present 
shoulder rifle; stock should be so 
ventilated that 2400 rounds may be 
fired in less than 1% hours without 
charring or overheating the wood; 
rifle to be capable of functioning by 
hand in case the self-loading feature 
should be disabled; no special oil or 
grease must be required; and no 
special tools required for dismount- 
ing or assembling. As far as the 
writer’s investigations of the re- 
ports and other evidence having a 
bearing on the manner in which the 
Johnson semi-automatic rifle meets 
these requirements go, there would 
appear to be a very close correla- 
tion indeed between specifications 
and characteristics. The gun should 
give a good account of itself. 

Fig. 16 gives some idea of the 
small space into which the parts of 
the Johnson rifle can be made to fit, 
as in the bundle of a parachute 
trooper. The “sky” soldier is apt to 
break his leg if required to carry a 
lengthy arm. With his automatic 
rifle made into a bundle and strapped 
to his back or the chest, he would 
have both hands free to save him- 
self from injury. The group of parts 
shown can be assembled in 30 sec- 
onds. 

Fig. 14 shows sectionalized draw- 
ing of the Johnson gun with the 
various parts identified. Fig. 15 re- 
veals the four basic steps in the 
operating cycle of the Johnson short 
recoil action. 
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FROM MINn€ TO CONSUMER 


“A.W.” Quality Plates ...Carbon, Copper or Alloy Sheared Plates 
—in any open hearth analysis to meet your specifications. Welding 
qualities, toughness, abrasion resistance, ductility . . . Ingots, Billets, 
Blooms, Slabs, Sheared Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets. Floor Plates for every 
flooring need. Steel Cut Nails in all types and sizes. “Swede” Pig 
Iron— Foundry, Malleable, Basic, Bessemer. “A.W.” Products have 
been an accepted standard for steel buyers for more than a century. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


SINCE 1826 : : DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES — Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, 
St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N.C., St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 
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Springs and diaphragms have been the largest outlets for beryllium copper but 
increasing amounts of the alloy are being consumed for parts subjected to wear 
and shock. Here are few of both types 


@ BERYLLIUM has found it dif- 
ficult to dissociate itself from some 
of the bizarre statements made dur- 
ing the past 20 years regarding its 
properties. A recent article by a 
prominent government official 
speaks of beryllium as a “magic 
metal”. One of the country’s lead- 
ing newspapers reported a few 
months ago that any prospector find- 
ing a deposit containing 500,000 tons 
of recoverable beryllium ore could 
get a check for a million dollars 
from some airplane factory owner. 

As a matter of fact, beryllium 
does possess an unusual combina- 
tion of properties. As an alloy of 
copper, it is well established as a 
commercial product for a growing 


list of applications. The metal’s lim- 


itations—if not its full possibilities 


appear already well established. 

Properties of Beryllium: The met- 
al is steel gray in color and not 
readily tarnishable. It is lighter 
than aluminum, with a_ specific 
gravity of 1.8—close to that of mag- 
nesium.. Beryllium’s calculated 
modulus of elasticity is about 30 
per cent higher than that of steel, 
and its electrical conductivity is 
about one-twelfth that of copper. 

It has great affinity for oxygen, 
nitrogen, sulphur and carbon. Hard- 
ness varies with purity of the met- 
al, readings of 120 to 140 brinel! be- 
ing reported on 99.8 to 99.9 per cent 
pure metal. The melting point is 
2350 degrees Fahr.; thermal expan- 
sion is near that of iron. It is non- 
magnetic. 

How It is Used: Pure beryllium 





TABLE I—Effect of Heat Treatment on Physical Properties 
of 2% Beryllium, 0.2% Cobalt, Balance Copper 


Tensile 

Strength 

(psi) 

Annealed Soft 66,000 
Heat Treated 175,000 
Rolled 2 Nos. Hard 192,000 
Rolled 4 Nos. Hard 200,000 


Propor- 

Yield tional Elonga- Modulus of 
Point Limit tion Elasticity 
.2% psi) (psi) (% in 2”) (millions) 
26,000 18,000 50 18 
146,000 86,500 s 19 
173,000 118,500 4 18.1 
179,000 105,000 3 17.9 
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By LOUIS L. STOTT 
Vice President 
Beryllium Corp. of America 
Reading, Pa. 


still is more or less a relatively ex- 
pensive laboratory curiosity, its 
commercial applications to date in 
the pure form having been limited 
principally to industrial X-ray tubes, 
where small quantities of cast and 
ground plates have proved useful, 
due to the transparency of the met- 
al to X-rays. Commercially pre- 
pared metal of 99.5 per cent purity 
appears lacking in sufficient malle- 
ability to be considered as a struc- 
tural material. Hence it is in al- 
loy form, rather than as a pure 
metal, that beryllium finds its 
greatest use. 

Alloys with Nonferrous Metals: 
Partly because of its light weight, 
early investigations sought to alloy 
beryllium with aluminum and mag- 
nesium, but such compositions still 
are very much in the laboratory 
stage. Actually, its low specific 
gravity is not one of beryllium’s 
more important properties. While 
high tensile strengths have been ob- 
tained in beryllium aluminum alloys 
containing as much as 70 per cent 
beryllium, the material has proved 
to be too brittle and too expensive. 

It must be remembered that while 
beryllium copper—the principal out- 
let for beryllium today—sells for 
$15 a pound of contained beryllium, 
the pure metal, or beryllium con- 
tained in aluminum, sells at $45 or 
$50 a pound. Reason for the dif- 
ference in costs is that methods 





TABLE Wi—Properties of 1.8% Beryllium 


Copper With 0.13% Cobalt Added 
Cold drawn 40%, And Heat Treated 3 
Hours at 700° Fahr. 


Ultimate tensile strength 158,200 psi 


Elongation in 2 inches... 20% 
Reduction in area....... 29% 
PR ee he 33 rockwell C 
Specific gravity ......... 8.35 
Stress weight ratio...... 525 kiloinches 





have been developed for quantity 
production of beryllium copper al- 
loys directly from beryllium oxide, 
thereby making it unnecessary first 
to produce pure beryllium. 

Cost of producing a high-beryllium 
alloy of aluminum at present would 
limit its application, although in- 
vestigations indicate there may be 
possible uses of beryllium as a stif- 
fener of aluminum or aluminum 
alloys when the application war- 
rants the high cost. At the same 
time, it seems likely that with a 
reasonably broad market for pure 
beryllium, its production cost could 
be lowered to about one-half its 
present level, with a corresponding 
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Ingersoll-Rand Company, famous 
manufacturer of pneumatic tools, 
compressors and other equipment, 
has achieved important savings in 
three cleaning operations by using 
two Pennsalt Cleaners. 


1, For still tank cleaning of many 
metal parts prior to Parkerizing, 
Ingersoll-Rand uses Pennsalt Cleaner 
No. 35, saving time and labor. 


2. Similar savings have resulted 
from Ingersoll-Rand’s use of Penn- 


salt Cleaner No. 35 for still tank clean- 


ing of metal parts after hardening. 


3. In spray washers which clean 
iron and steel castings, forgings and 
bars, bronze, brass, zinc and alumi- 
num parts... about 10,000 different 
metal parts .. . Ingersoll-Rand uses 
Pennsalt Cleaner No. 32 with great 
success. This cleaner efficiently 
removes machine oil and polishing 
compounds from the metal parts, 
and also provides rust protection 


between processing steps. By chang- 
ing to Pennsalt Cleaner No. 32, 
Ingersoll-Rand saves an estimated 
37% in the cost of cleaning materials 
... and gets better results! 


If you have a metal cleaning prob- 
lem, there is a Pennsalt Cleaner 
which will meet your specific needs 
... and probably save you valuable 
time, labor and cost. Write today 
to our Pennsalt Cleaner Division 
for information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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NEW YORK 
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reduction in the selling price of 
beryllium aluminum. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
ore supply is not one of the im- 
portant factors in either the cost or 
lack of use of this metal. Beryl, the 
only commercially available beryl- 
lium ore, is obtained from the far 
west and South America. Because 
of the highly refractory nature of 
beryl, the extreme reactivity of the 
metal at elevated temperatures and 
the number of process steps re- 
quired, production of metallic beryl- 
lium is accomplished with a low 
over-all efficiency. 

Although five different analyses 
of beryllium copper commonly are 
sold, about 80 per cent of the alloy 
consumed today contains about 2 
per cent beryllium. With this small 
addition, copper can be hardened by 
cold work and heat treatment to 
more than six times its normal an- 
nealed strength. Beryllium copper 
wire has been drawn to an ultimate 
tensile strength as high as 220,000 
pounds per square inch. Hot-forged 
cold chisels of beryllium copper, 
containing 3.5 per cent beryllium, 
can be hardened to 48 rockwell C. 
An important advantage in using 
tools made of this material is that 
they will cause no spark which 
might prove dangerous where in- 
flammable fumes or materials are 
present. 

Replaces Phosphor Bronze: Bery]- 
lium copper was introduced in 1931, 
primarily as a competitor of phos- 


PLEO NE BIT is Ea ete ois: 


of beryllium copper are formed 
relatively soft temper, and 
then are given high spring properties 
by a simple one-step low-temperature 
heat ireatment 


Parts 


easily in 


phor bronze for springs and dia- 
phragms of all kinds. This alloy 
contained 2 to 2.25 per cent beryl- 
lium and the balance copper. More 
recently it has been found that im- 
proved properties for certain uses 
can be obtained by the addition of 
small amounts (about 0.25 per cent) 
of other ingredients, principally 
cobalt. Such alloys combine high 
electrical conductivity with high 
tensile properties and hardness. A 
further advantage is their ability 
to be formed in relatively soft tem- 
per, and then be given high spring 
properties by a simple one-step low- 
temperature heat treatment. This 
latter characteristic has in many 





liI—Properties of Hot Forged 
and Heat Treated 1.88% Beryllium 
Copper with 0.25% Cobalt 
Ultimate tensile strength 144,500 psi 
Elongation in 2 inches. 13% 
Reduction in area 13.5% 
Hardness 31% rockwell C 
Stress weight 479 kiloinches 


TABLE 


ratio.... 





through heat treatment and cold 
work is one of the major proper- 
ties of the alloy. This influence is 
indicated by Table I. Beryllium 
copper strip and wire generally are 
furnished the consumer in a lightly 
cold-rolled or annealed condition, so 
that the material can be formed in 
a relatively soft temper and then 
given the final hardening treatment. 
Thus, wire for helical springs, etc., 
has been furnished at _ tensile 
strengths in the order of 90,000 to 
120,000 pounds per square inch, be- 
ing dependent on subsequent age 





TABLE IV—Properties of 2% Beryllium, 98% Nickel Alloy 


Tensile 


Strength 


(psi) 


Annealed soft (quenched)...... 114,000 
Heat treated (5 hours at 480 de- 

grees Cent.) Re ey ag ere 
Cold rolled (50% reduction)... 
Heat treated from cold rolled.. 


191,000 
179,000 
270,000 


Young’s Elonga- 
Modulus tion Brinell 
(millions) (% in 2”) Hardness 


24.9 38.0 140 


Yield 
Point 

(psi) 
52,000 
365 
350 
480 


26.0 8.4 
25.6 4.1 
27.0 8.8 


142,000 
144,000 
238,000 





cases enabled engineers to simplify 
designs by substituting an intricate- 
ly formed and heat treated beryl- 
lium copper part for a duplex as- 
sembly consisting of a copper base 
alloy for current carrying capacity, 
backed up with steel for the spring 
action—springs for motor brushes 
are possibly the most familiar ex- 
ample. 

The marked effect on the tensile 
strength of beryllluum copper 


La 


hardening to obtain the desired 
tensile strength of 180,000 to 220,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Heat Treatment Valuable: Should 
it prove impossibie to give a sub- 
sequent heat treatment operation, 
wire may be obtained which has 
high tensile properties in the con- 
dition as received. For this pur- 
pose beryllium copper wire has 
been developed containing 1.8 to 2 
per cent beryllium, with approxi- 
mately 0.2 per cent cobalt added. 
In manufacture, this wire is given 
a special precipitation hardening 
heat treatment instead of the 
last anneal, and then it is cold 
drawn to the final gage. Such wire 
has a tensile strength near 175,000 
to 200,000 pounds per square inch 
as received with an unusually high 
endurance limit. 


One of the retarding factors in 
consideration of beryllium copper 
for structural use has been the rela- 
tively low elongation (2 to 3 per 
cent in 2 inches) of the 2 per cent 
alloy when heat treated to the high- 
est hardness. It has been found, 
however, that by lowering the bery]- 
lium content to approximately 1.8 


(Please turn to Page 92) 


Typical hand tools made of beryllium 
copper. In addition to being wear and 
shock resistant, the metal is nonspark- 
ing—an important consideration where 
explosion and fire hazard is present 
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A group of eager metallurgists gathered around a 
small, crude electric furnace in 1906. A workman turned 
a wheel, the furnace poured out white-hot metal . . . the 
first commercial heat of electric saw steel cast in America 

. . made by Disston. 


Today, Disston’s pioneering in the manufacture of 
high grade steels continues. And today’s metallurgical 
controls are so precise that electric steel properties have 
been vastly improved. Alloys of seven or eight elements 
can be added and controlled within close limits at the 
Disston Steel Works . . 


greater soundness and cleanliness are achieved. 


. grain size is pre-determined Sate 





Croloy earns blue ribbons the hard way 


Croloy, produced under U.S. Patent 1,695,916, is a 
chromium-vanadium-molybdenum alloy steel which has 
won “‘blue ribbons’’ in the Disston plants and elsewhere 
during many long production runs . . . in such applica- 
tions as punches, dies, swaging mandrels, gauges, shear 
blades, wearing parts, slitting cutters and planer knives. 
Croloy is readily air hardened and is outstanding for its 


high resistance to both sliding and impinging wear. 
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oethals hadn’t reached Panama 


So Disston has been able to produce such superior 
tool steels as Croloy .. . highly resistant to both sliding 
and impinging wear, with good air hardening qualities 
. . . proved excellent for dies, punches and many high- 


production tools. 


Help for tool makers: Disston engineers and metallurgists 
will be glad to help you in selecting the best tool steels 
for each job. . . to get more “‘mileage’’ per tool. Also, 
there’s valuable information in the illustrated 73-page 
catalog, ‘“‘Disston Tool Steels.’ If you haven't received 
your copy, write today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
1026 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 
1026 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REG.U.S PAT OFR , ‘a * Tr ' ** 
e I don’t haveacopy of your catalog, ‘‘Disston Tool Steels 


Please send me one, without obligation, today. 


Name——— 


Company 
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ELECTRO-TINNING 


Using Sodium Stannate Bath 


@ TIN coatings have in the past 
been obtained almost exclusively by 
immersing the base metal in a 
molten tin bath. During the past 
decade, however, the process of 
electrodeposition has been increas- 
ingly adopted. This process makes 
possible a thin and uniform coat- 
ing even on articles of irregular 
and uneven surface. 

For certain types of work elect- 
trotinning has the following fea- 
tures: 
1—Plating is a reliable means of 

applying a coating of definite 

and uniform thickness’ within 
accurate limits. As an example, 


automobile pistons, knuckle 
bolts, ete., are tinned and used 
without subsequent machining. 


Le) 


Coatings of as much as 0.003 to 
0.005-inch can easily be built up, 
whereas it is difficult by hot 
dipping to get a thickness great- 
er than 0.001l-inch. For special 
purposes coatings up to 0.125- 
inch have been produced with- 
out difficulty. Plating has been 
used to provide surfaces which 
form a joint without a gasket 
or to provide a protective coat- 
ing which will be assured of a 
long life. 
3—Tin-plating baths, and especially 
sodium stannate solutions, have 
reasonably good throwing power 
and provide excellent means of 
applying a uniform protective 
coating to complicated compo- 
nents after fabrication. For ex- 
ample, valves on milk vessels 
and the cooling units of refrig- 
erators can be plated in one 
process, whereas any other fin- 
ish would entail the separate 
treatment of a number of indi- 
vidual components prior to as- 
sembly. 
4-Thin coatings can be applied 

which, although possessed of lim- 

ited protective properties, pro- 

vide an exceedingly economical 
protection for delicate metallic 
parts during periods of storage. 

Three types of baths are in use, 
namely, the stannate, the stannous 
chloride-caustic potash and the acid 
bath. 

The stannate bath (usually sodi- 
um stannate) is now the most wide- 
ly used type and is employed on 
both small scale and fully auto- 
matic plants in America and in 
Europe. It is the most useful of 
the “alkaline” baths and combines 
excellent throwing power with a 
smooth compact deposit through- 
out a range of conditions that are 
easily controlled and maintained in 
practice. The continuous replen- 
ishing of the bath with the tin ion 
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from pure tin anodes presents no 
difficulty. 

Steel tanks are preferable, wood 
and most plastics are Hable to at- 
tack by the alkali present. Heat- 
ing is best carried out by internal 
steel steam-heating coils. Electrical 
equipment is as for other plating 
processes. 


Sodium Stannate Bath 


The bath is essentially a solution 
of sodium stannate containing a 
little free caustic soda; the presence 
of sodium stannite is detrimental 
and must be avoided. The pre- 





OLUTION COMPOS/TION 
(GRAMS. PER LITRE) 





TIN \Na, Sn O,-| Free No OW 





ferred concentration of the various 
dissolved salts depends on the oper- 
ating temperature and/or the cath- 
ode current densities chosen. Satis- 
factory combinations of the major 
factors are shown in Fig. 1, but 
a normal range of composition is: 


Grams Ounces per 

per liter gallon 
Sodium stannate.. 55 to 100 9to16 
Free caustic soda . 10to 15 1% to2% 


Sodium acetate 
(if desired) .... 
Hydrogen peroxide 
(100 vol.) or so- 
dium perborate. 2/5 1/16 


15to 30 2%to 5 


The solution is made by filling 
the plating bath about two-thirds 
of its depth with water at about 
160 degrees Fahr., adding the sodi- 
um stannate and when it is com- 
pletely dissolved adding the caustic 
soda. Before adding further in- 
gredients, fill up the bath to its 
working level and check the bath 
concentration for tin and free caus- 
tic. soda. When these have been 
adjusted add the sodium acetate 
and oxidizing agent and the bath 
is ready for use. 

The sodium stannate is a reser- 
voir of tin which is given up to the 
cathode and constantly replenished 


Fig. 1—Diagram of suitable compositions and work- 
ing conditions for stannate solutions (for solutions 






















































































CATHODE CURRENT 
DENS!TY AND EFFICIENCY 


-3H20 containing sodium carbonate) 
70 157-/ 
a 
60 134-6 
»/5 
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B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 


Though extremely light in weight, B&W Insu- 
lating Firebrick possess unusual strength. 
Cold crushing strength, of course. But—more 
important—they have hot load strength! In- 
herent strength to withstand internal stresses 
under severe service conditions. Effective 


strength . . . strength that accounts in great 
part for the long and satisfactory service life 
that characterizes B&W Insulating Fire- 
brick. 

. Details are given in Bulletin R-2-G, which 
will be gladly sent on request. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY - Refractories Division - 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


October 27, 1941 
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A weak solution 
necessitates a low-current density 
and hence slow plating. Caustic 
soda, in the amounts recommended, 
is required to maintain the tin in 
solution without the formation of 
tin hydroxides, and to ensure the 
proper dissolution of the anode. So- 
dium acetate is a “buffer salt’ and 
is claimed to widen the range of 
conditions under which satisfactory 
deposits are obtained. 

Hydrogen peroxide and sodium 
perborate are oxidizing agents and 
are added to new solutions to oxi- 
dize any traces of stannite or 
traces of undesirable impurities 
which may happen to be present 
in commercial sodium _ stannate. 
The hydrogen peroxide is decom- 
posed completely within a _ few 
hours and is not an essential con- 
stituent of the bath. If, however, 
stannite ions should inadvertently 
form in the bath, they must be re. 
moved by an addition of hydrogen 
peroxide. This will oxidize the stan- 
nite but will not prevent the anodes 
producing further stannite if they 
have become defilmed. 

Cathode current density ranging 
from 10 to 25 amperes per square 
foot are in use; 15 amperes per 
square foot is normal. Higher val- 
ues must be accompanied by higher 
bath temperatures, and the caustic 
content should be adjusted. Little 
saving in the time for plating any 
given thickness is achieved by us- 
ing current densities greater than 
25 amperes per square foot, how- 


from the anode. 


rA9) 

ever, as the cathode efficiency falls 
off, and control becomes more diffi- 
cult. The relationship between cur- 
rent density, bath concentrations 
and temperatures is shown in the 
chart. 

Tin Should Dissolve 


The operating current density, 
once the film is established, should 
be about twice that used at the 
cathodes, i. e. the anode area, cal- 
culating only the surfaces facing 
the cathodes, should be about half 
the cathode area. The anode effi- 
ciency under which such conditions 
varies between 75 and 95 per cent 
according to the current density 
employed. It is important that the 
conditions are such that the tin is 
dissolved in the quadrivalent, stan- 
nate form. When this is occurring, 
the anodes are filmed with a green- 
ish-yellowish coating. The appear- 
ance is characteristic and is easily 
recognized. If the anodes remain 
a clean gray color, or are coated 
with a thin loosely adherent film 
of dark particles, the current den- 
sity is too low and the anodes will 
dissolve rapidly as stannous tin, 
and rough spongy deposits will be 
produced. Should the current den- 
sity rise too high, oxygen is given 
up at the anodes and little or no 
tin is dissolved, and the anode sur- 
face becomes at first brown and 
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later is covered with a highly in- 
soluble black oxide film which is 
difficult to remove except with 
strong mineral acids. The deposit 
will remain satisfactory for a time 
but will be of decreasing thickness, 
for the efficiency will decrease as 
the solution is depleted of tin. 

To obtain the proper film on the 
anodes the following procedures 
are used: 
1—Where the anodes are kept per- 

manently in the solution: On 
commencing to plate, an exces- 
sive current density is applied 
for the first minute or so. This 
current is 1% to 2 times that 
used for the fully loaded vat. 

The film will form rapidly and 

its completion will be noted by 
the experienced eye. As a check 
it will be noted that the voltage 
has risen suddenly about 2 volts 
and the ammeter has fallen cor- 
respondingly. Once the film is 
formed the current may be 
dropped to the normal operat- 
ing density. 

2—-Where the anodes are lifted out 
of the solution when the bath 
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Fig. 2—Apparatus for tin determination 


is not in use: In this case the 
work is loaded into the vat first 
and then the anodes are slowly 
lowered into the solution with 
the normal current switched on. 
As the anodes enter the solu- 
tion, the first portions receive a 
high-current density and imme- 
diately film over, and then, as 
the anodes are _ progressively 
immersed the films spread over 
their whole surfaces. 

The behavior of the tin anodes 
is easily understood when it is re- 
alized that there is a critical range 
of anode current density below 
which the tin dissolves as stannite, 
and above which the anode be- 
comes filmed. The critical density 
varies directly with the free caus- 
tic soda content and with the tem- 
perature. Its value also increases 
Slightly with increasing stannate 





concentration but is decreased by 
the presence of sodium carbonate. 
Continued application of current 
densities higher than the critical 
will gradually cause complete pas- 
sivity of the anodes, but if the cur- 


rent is lowered after the anodes 
have become filmed, continuous 
dissolution of tin as stannate is 
assured, 

A 6-volt source of current is usu- 
ally adequate for the bath as the 
voltage drop across the busbars is 
normally about 4 volts. The bath 
is commonly worked at 167 degrees 
Fahr. and suitable temperatures in 
relation to the other conditions are 
shown in Fig. 1. 

If the free caustic content drops, 
the bath is liable to precipitate in- 
soluble hydroxides of tin, and as 
carbon dioxide from the air is ab- 
sorbed into the bath to form so- 
dium carbonate, it is advisable to 
check the free caustic content at 
least twice weekly as it is best to 
keep its content within plus or 
minus 1 gram per liter of the 
quantity recommended. 


Excess Should Be Removed 


With operation prolonged over 
several months, excessive quanti- 
ties of sodium carbonate will accu- 
mulate in the bath and should be 
removed. This can be done by 
allowing the bath to cool. If a 
tray of iron or nickel gauze is im- 
mersed in the bath before and dur- 
ing cooling, large crystals of Na, 
CO,10H,O form on the tray and can 
easily be removed. 

The most economic concentration 
for the bath depends on the cur- 
rent density and temperature em- 
ployed and may be determined 
from Fig. 1. The enclosed areas 
represent the range of concentra- 
tions for satisfactory plating at 
each particular cathode current den- 
sity. The solution concentration is 
given on the vertical scale and the 
temperature on the _ horizontal 
scale, 

For example, if it is desired to 
work at 15 amperes per square foot 
the chart indicates a solution con- 
taining 40 to 45 grams per liter 
of tin and 12% grams per liter of 
free caustic soda for working at 
75 degrees Cent. If, however, the 
temperature is to be raised to 80 
degrees Cent., the tin content 
should be 30 to 35 grams per liter 
and the free caustic 10 grams per 
liter. 

The efficiencies at each current 
density are given within the en- 
closed areas, while the time needed 
to plate 0.001-inch coating is given 
alongside. 

The figures refer to normal solu- 
tions under industrial conditions 
containing fairly considerable 
amounts of sodium carbonate (100 
grams per liter). New _ solutions 
free from sodium carbonate would 
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give 90 per cent efficiency at each 
current density. If the plating so- 
lutions are weaker than those 
shown they may give greatly re- 
duced efficiency, but on the other 
hand more concentrated solutions 
give only slightly greater efficiency. 

By using the conditions recom- 
mended in the chart and the cor- 
rect area of anodes, the bath 
should maintain its composition 
over long periods, and require no 
additions of salts apart from the 
caustic soda required to make up 
for losses due to the absorption of 
carbon dioxide. Maintenance of 
the correct amount of free caustic 
soda is important for balancing 
anode and cathode efficiency; for 
while alteration of other factors, 
such as temperature, affects both 
anode and cathode efficiency in a 
similar manner, decrease in free 
caustic soda will raise the cathode 
efficiency but lower the anode effi- 
ciency. In practice the optimum 
anode area is affected to a certain 
extent by the amount of tin lost 
through “drag-out.” If the “drag- 
out” is high the anode area should 
be somewhat over half the cathode 
area, aS recommended. For this 
reason periodic check analyses of 
the tin content should be made: the 
anode area being increased if the 
tin content falls and vice versa. 

Occasionally practical platers add 
to the bath organic agents such as 
lactic acid (6 grams per liter), tin 
resinate (%-gram per liter), or 
resin (%4-gram per liter), the pur- 
pose being to improve the color of 
the deposit. Such additions must 
be made with great caution, as they 
do not disperse readily throughout 
the bath and may give rise to a 
patchy appearance on the deposits. 
There is also a tendency to reduce 
the cathode efficiency when first 
added. 

Sometimes solutions wili not give 
deposits as white or as smooth as 
desired. Raising the temperature, 
or lowering the current density will 
often improve quality. If not, the 
trouble may be due to _ stannite 
ions and an addition of hydrogen 
peroxide or sodium perborate is 
called for. 


Deposits of unsatisfactory ap- 
pearance may also be produced if 
the bath contains certain metallic 
impurities, derived, for example, 
from the use of impure tin anodes 
or impure sodium stannate. Such 
impurities usually disappear on 
working the bath with pure tin 
anodes, 

Since it is absolutely vital that 
the anodes be kept filmed, and as 
the film will dissolve off rapidly if 
the current is cut off, it is desi- 
rable to insure that the bath works 
as continuously as possible. It is 
sometimes convenient to employ 


“false cathodes’”—for example, thin 
sheets of pure tin which may be 
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used to provide a small load when 
there is no other work in the bath. 


As a precaution against acciden- 
tal defilming of the anodes, all elec- 
trical connections should be as reli- 
able as possible, and anode connec- 
tions should be by nuts and bolts 
or other rigid attachment. Connec- 
tion by merely hanging on a hook 
is unsatisfactory, as, if even only 
one anode becomes defilmed, suffi- 
cient stannite will quickly be 
formed to contaminate the bath. 


Analytical Methods of Control 


Reagents required: 

1. Standard hydrochloric acid 0.1 N; 

2. Barium chloride solution, BaCl, (10 
per cent); 

3. Thymolphthalein indicator, 1 per ceni 
in alcohol. 


FREE Caustic Sopa: A_ 5-cubic- 
centimeter sample of the bath is 
transferred by a pipette to a con- 
ical flask, add 50 cubic centimeters 
of the barium chloride solution and 
one drop of the indicator. The sus- 
pension should then be titrated with 
the standard acid with vigorous 
shaking until the blue color is dis- 
charged. Add:a further drop of 
indicator and continue titration. 
The end point is taken when the 
color changes from a definite blue 
to practically white; this occurs 
comparatively sharply over a few 
tenths of a cubic centimeter of 
titrating acid. The end point is a 
little slower when large amounts 
of sodium carbonate are present, 
but an accuracy within 1 gram per 
liter is easily obtained. 


a-¢¢. Of O12 N HCl 0.004-gram caustic 
soda; 0.8-gram free caustic per liter 
(on a 5-e.c. sample). 


It is sometimes recommended to 
filter out the precipitate before ti- 
tration, but in the process, carbon 
dioxide from the air may neutralize 
some of the caustic and it is 
found that the retention of the pre- 
cipitate does not affect the accuracy 
of the determination. 

TIN CONCENTRATION (Stannate 
Content): The most suitable meth- 
ods are based on the reduction of the 
tin to stannous chloride followed 
by titration with standard iodine. 
The standard methods of reduction 
with nickel sheet or powdered anti- 
mony as found in text-books may 
be used, but perhaps the most con- 
venient method for routine analysis 
is the reduction with sodium hypo- 
phosphite. 

Reagents required: 

1. Sodium hypophosphite, 5 grams for 
each estimation (a suitable measure 
may be used instead of weighing). 

2 Hydrochloric acid, 50 c.c. concentrated 
acid, plus 50 c.c. water. 

3. Mercuric chloride, a saturated 

tion. : 

. Citric acid, 50 grams to 100 c.c. water. 

Potassium iodide, 4 per cent. 

. Starch indicator. 

. Standard iodine solution, 0.1 N. 


solu- 


NAD OD 


The apparatus is a iarge conical 
flask fitted with a three-holed bung, 








see Fig. 2. The first hole carries a 
tube to pass in carbon dioxide, the 
second a tap funnel, and the third 
is used to insert the burette. 
Dissolve a 5-cubic-centimeter sam- 
ple of the bath in 20 cubic centi- 
meters of hydrochloric acid in the 
flask and then pass a rapid stream 
of carbon dioxide, say for 5 min- 
utes, to expel all air from the 
apparatus. After this, the carbon 
dioxide may be turned down to a 
slow stream, which should be kept 
passing during the subsequent re- 
duction and titration in order to 
insure that no air enters the appa- 
ratus. Now add 5 grams sodium 
hypophosphite dissolved in 80 cubic 
centimeters of hydrochloric acid 
and then 1 cubic centimeter of mer- 
curic chloride. Boil gently for 20 
minutes. Meanwhile, take 10 cubic 
centimeters of potassium iodide, 
50 cubic centimeters of citric acid 
and 1 cubic centimeter of starch, 
dilute to 250 cubic centimeters and 
boil to expel dissolved air, then cool 
somewhat. When the flask is re- 


moved from the flame add this 
solution and allow to cool. When 
cold, titrate with standard iodine, 


inserting the jet of the burette 

through the stopper. The end point 

is taken when the first permanent 

blue color is obtained. 

1 c.c. of 0.1 N iodine 0.00593 gram of 
tin; 1.19 grams of tin per liter on a 
5-c.c. sample. 


TIN CONCENTRATION (Simplified 
Determination): To avoid the use of 
an external supply of carbon di- 
oxide, the following modifications 
can be made to the foregoing pro- 
cedure. The results agree. within 
1 gram per liter, the modified meth- 
od being about 0.5 grams per liter 
too low. 

The flask should be fitted with a 
rubber bung with one hole only 
carrying a glass tube drawn out to 
a jet at its outer end. After the 
flask has been boiled for 10 min- 
utes and the _ potassium iodide, 
citric acid and starch solution add- 
ed, drop in two pieces of marble, 
replace the stopper and cool quick- 
ly under a tap. When cold remove 
the glass tube and insert the bur- 
ette, and titrate. To prevent appre- 
ciable oxidation, it is necessary to 
avoid violent agitation both during 
cooling and titrating. 

STANNOUS TIN (Stannite Content): 
This determination is required only 
after many additions of free caus- 
tic have been made, and standard 
methods, based on the evolution of 
carbon dioxide, are applicable to 
this bath. 

The composition of commercial 
sodium stannate corresponds ap- 
proximately to the trihydrate 
Na.SnO,3H,O, but its quality may 
vary considerably according to the 
method of production. Two grades 
frequently supplied contain 32 to 

(Please turn to Page 86) 









Reliance Floating-motor Drive for Table Rollers. A-c. 
squirrel-cage, enclosed, watertight, ball bearings, Class B 
insulation. For extra strength, stator frame is constructed 
of bar-steel, electrically welded. Motor is mounted with 


outlet and restraining arm at bottom. 


Motor is mounted on the roller shaft (1) in a manner that 
makes the rotor an integral part of the roller; there can 
be no relative movement between them. Rotor and roller 
are carried on the same set of bearings (2). The motor 
stator (3) is carried from the hollow shaft (4) through 
ball bearings (5, 6). 


rotor being displaced in reference to the stator so that air 


This avoids any possibility of the 


gaps are kept uniform. In mounting the motor the hollow 
motor shaft (4) is slipped over the shaft extension of the 
roller (1). 
engages the tapped hole in the roller shaft and the motor 


The threaded portion of the jack screw (7) 


is drawn into position by turning the jack screw. 
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R otters can warp, tables become uneven, but 
this new Reliance Floating-motor Drive keeps 
material moving just the same. . . . Gears and 
couplings are not needed. . . . Roller and rotor 
become an integral unit on a common set of 
bearings. There can be no misalignment. . . 

Air gaps stay uniform. . . . Mounting the motor 
on the roller shaft is as simple as applying a gear 
.- Roller 


and driving motor can be removed from the table 


or coupling. There is no “lining up” .. 


as a unit.... Table construction is simplified. . . . 
For both A-c. and D-c. 


Two coil springs an- 
chored to the table bed 
prevent rotation of the 
field frame and through 
their reaction, compel 
the rotation of the rotor 
or armature, and there- 
fore, the roller. The 
springs not only prevent 
rotation of the field 
frame, but also cushion 


the starting of the motor. 
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variation for table rollers using 
squirrel-cage motors can be pro- 
vided by frequency control. D-c. 
For d-c. motors variable-voltage 
control is used to supply varia- 
tions in speed. The range in 
speeds is such that material of 
various sizes can be handled at 
the most effective rate. 
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Runout Table Rollers equipped with Reliance Floating-motor 
Drive. These units operate successfully even when rollers are 
warped and mountings are not level. Table and installation costs 
are less, and so is maintenance. Built for both a-c. and d-c. circuits. 




















Roller and driving motor 
can be removed from the 
table as a unit after dis- 


Table construction can be 
exceedingly simple and in- 
expensive as the table does 


There can be no misalign- 
ment because roller and 
rotor become an integral 


It is easier to remove the 
motor from the roller than 
to take off a pinion. An- 





other aid to speed up 
maintenance. 


unit On a common set of 
bearings. Troubles with 


connecting the flexible 
leads. 


not necessarily have to be 
level. 













gears and couplings are 
eliminated. 





FOR ROLLER CONVEYORS. Roller conveyors 
handling tubing and bars can be kept moving more 
steadily with the simplified Floating-motor Drive. 
The jobs of installation and maintenance are made 
easier. Misalignment is no longer a problem. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Heating and 


HEAT TREATMENT of ORDNANCE 


Section 1V—Gun Mounts and Gun Barrels 


@ PRESENT-DAY gun mounts, car- 
riages, bases, ete., are built up 
largely of shapes, plates, and struc- 
tural members completely welded 
wherever possible. See STEEL, July 
28, 1941, p. 52. Welding together 
of steel parts is a high-temperature 
process that involves the melting 
of metal at a localized point followed 
by immediate cooling in air or other- 
wise. Obviously such a treatment 
may produce strains within the met- 
al and so reduce its physical prop- 



















By E. W. WEAVER 
Assistant Chief Engineer 
Surface Combustion Corp. 


Toledo, O 


erties since these strains will be 
added to those strains imposed in 
service. In frequent cases, the result 
is to render the part incapable of 
sustaining the required load. Too, 
these strains may even be severe 
enough to cause distortion and in- 











terfere with the final assembly. 

To relieve the strains set up in 
the metal by welding, the mounts 
and other similar parts are given 
a_ stress-relief anneal at various 
stages of fabrication. This anneal is 
usually a comparatively low-tem- 
perature operation varying from 750 
to 1250 degrees Fahr., depending on 
the structure. 

Because of the low temperature 
involved it has been found that fur- 
naces of the recirculating or forced- 
convection type are especially well 
adapted for this purpose. In the 
first place, they lend themselves to 
extremely accurate temperature con- 
trol. This is important not only for 
processing parts where accurate 
temperature control is required for 
metallurgical reasons, but also in 
those cases where it has been found 
that a particular rate of heating 
is desirable, as in certain welded 
structures. 

Experience has shown in these 
cases, especially where the _ struc- 
ture is a complicated one, that a rate 
of heating faster than a certain 
minimum will cause the structure 
to crack in the most unexpected 
places. The recirculating or forced- 
convection type furnace is well 
adapted to work of this kind since 
the rate of heating can be controlled 
quite closely and local overheating 
of any part of the work is avoided. 
Furthermore, a uniformity of tem- 
perature may be obtained in large 
furnaces so that the largest size 
structures may be heat treated with 
exceptional accuracy in this way. 

Furnaces of this type have been 


Fig. 1. (Upper view)—Forced-convec- 
tion furnace at Brooklyn Navy Yard 
is so large that access for loading and 
unloading is had only by lifting off the 
entire roof using a huge crane as 
shown. Note size of roof section com- 
pared with ship. Furnace easily ac- 
commodates large welded section of 
ship armaments, superstructure, hull 
reinforcements and gun tubes. A sim- 
ilar furnace is installed at Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard 

Fig. 2. (Lower view)—Looking into the 
furnace shown in Fig. 1 after roof has 
been lifted off: Furnace has working 
chamber 56 feet long, 48 feet wide, 30 
feet high. Rated gross charge is 672,- 
000 pounds 
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built in extremely large sizes. For 
instance, one at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard has a working chamber that 
measures 56 feet long, 48 feet wide, 
30 feet high. The furnace is charged 
by removing the roof with a huge 
crane. External dimensions of the 
outside protective casing are 80 feet 
long, 61 feet wide, 44 feet high. The 
furnace is rated at a gross charge of 
672,000 pounds and has a maximum 
gas input of 16,000,000 B. t. u.’s per 
hour. Thirty-six hours are required 
to heat the rated charge to 1250 
degrees Fahr. Gun turrets and other 
parts for the world’s largest battle. 
ships such as the Missouri and Iowa 
are being treated in these furnaces. 
Fig. 1 shows an exterior view of 
this furnace. Fig. 2 is a view looking 
down into the furnace. Note the 
hot air inlets in the corners and 
the pipes used to conduct the air 
to any portion of the furnace de- 
sired. 

Since weldments such as_ gun 
mounts and tank sections are often 
bulky and of varied shapes, car- 
bottom furnaces are well adapted 
for stress relieving these parts. A 
convection heated car-bottom fur- 
nace is shown in Fig. 3. The follow- 
ing data concerning one particular 
car-bottom convection furnace for 
this purpose is typical of furnaces 
of this type: Effective loading space 
of 17 feet long, 10 feet wide and 6 
feet high. The outside dimensions 
of this furnace are 28 feet by 13 
feet by 13 feet. The rated capacity 
is 5000 pounds per hour, heated 
from cold to 1100 degrees Fahr., 
though the furnace can easily be 
adapted for 1250 to 1300 degrees 
Fahr. maximum. A charge of 10,- 
000 pounds can be brought to tem- 
perature in two hours if the speci- 
fications permit this rapid rate of 
heating. 

Two supply ducts with adjustable 
louvers are hung under the roof. 
Two return ducts are built on the 
car under the cross beams support- 
ing the work. These ducts telescope 
into openings in the rear wall of 
the furnace. 

The recirculating fan at back of 
the furnaces takes its suction from 


Fig. 3. (View 
vection car-bottom 
this are used 
relieving welded gun mounts, tank 
structures, carriages and the like 


above)—Forced-con- 
furnaces 
extensively for stres: 


sucn ds 


the ducts of the car and forces the 
hot gases through an overhead gas- 
fired heater into the supply ducts 
under the furnace roof. The louvers, 
which can be adjusted from outside 
the furnace, permit a uniform dis- 
tribution of heat down through the 
work. The temperature distribution 
can easily be held to within plus or 
minus 5 degrees Fahr. 

Gun Barrel Furnaces: For harden- 


Fig. 4. (View below)—These steel-cased 
direct-fired pit used for 
hardening and drawing gun barrels 


furnaces are 


Furnaces of this type sometimes provide 
total working depths in excess of 100 
feet. Note here the furnace tops roli 
to provide 
interiors 


back on rails access to 






































































































ing gun barrels, the vertical pit-type 
furnace is quite common as it guards 
against bending during the heating 
operation. One typical installation 
of a direct-fired pit-type furnace is 
25 feet deep by 9 feet inside diam- 
eter. The gun barrels, singly or in 
groups of two, three or four, are 
hung from a special fitting or spider. 
This may be handled with the fur- 
nace cover or separately, as desired. 

The furnace is direct fired with 
low-pressure burners which are ap- 
plied to insure the most uniform 
heat input and distribution. The 
burners are controlled in vertical 
zones. 

After hardening, the barrels must, 
of course, be drawn. Here, also, the 
pit-type furnace is often used, al- 
though the use of a car-bottom type 
furnace is quite common for this 
purpose as the temperature is usu- 
ally such that the barrels may be 
supported horizontally without bend- 
ing. In the pit-type draw furnace, 
both direct-fired and forced-convec- 
tion units are in use. However, at 
the usual draw temperatures, the 
convection-type furnace is more ef- 
ficient and will have a considerably 
better temperature uniformity. The 
same applies to the car-bottom type 
of furnace for drawing. Fig. 4 shows 
an installation of direct-fired pit- 
type hardening and draw furnaces. 

After drawing and finish machin- 
ing, the gun barrels are usually 
given a low-temperature stress-relief 
anneal. Furnaces for this purpose 
are similar to those used for draw- 
ing with the forced convection type 
predominating in the latest installa- 
tions. 
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NEW 


@ WHEN modernizing a hot strip 
mill recently, it became necessary 
to build an 11,500-ampere 600-volt 
direct-current bus, capable of with- 
standing short circuit currents of 
about 300,000 amperes, with a 24- 
inch centerline spacing between po- 
larities. Ordinarily the positive and 
negative buses for such a mill are 
built with a centerline spacing of 
8 to 12 feet or more. Similarly, cir- 
cuits are usually taken off the buses 
through separately mounted circuit 
breakers, arranged in two rows on 
either side of the basement, and ad- 
jacent to the machines to be fed. 
In this case, however, the entire 
breaker and bus structure 


circuit 
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BAR SUPPORT 


By W. N. GITTINGS 

Switchgear Division 

General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia 


had to be mounted on a narrow gal- 
lery above the motor room floor 
level. All breaker panels had to be 
in a single continuous line with both 
buses placed on the tie-rod struc- 
ture above them. The assembly had 
to be low enough to avoid interfer- 
ence with a crane overhead, and 
high enough to allow installation 
over the top of the old panels and 
bus which were being replaced. The 
idea was to install the complete new 
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bus over the old equipment and then 
carry out a piecemeal replacement 
of old breaker panels with new ones 
thus minimizing service interrup- 
tions. 

Since short-circuit stresses set up 
in the bus-supporting members vary 
inversely as the bus spacing, stresses 
here are from four to six times as 
great as those usually encountered. 
Furthermore, because space was at 
a premium, conventional cantilever- 
type supports strong enough to with- 
stand such stresses were out of the 
question. 


Utilizes Heavy Steel Rod 


The design developed to overcome 
these difficulties is based upon using 
separate members for withstanding 
short-circuit stresses and for sup- 
porting the weight of the bus. The 
member used to withstand the short- 
circuit stresses uses a heavy steel 
rod between buses, insulated from 
them by means of heavy duty 
“doughnut” porcelains and herkolite 
insulation wound on the rod. Fig. 
1 shows the components of this 
strain insulator and tie-rod assembly. 
Repulsion forces resulting from 
short circuits are resisted by the 
steel rod in tension and the porce- 
lain “doughnuts” in compression, 
the most efficient use of these ma- 
terials mechanically. 

Such a design can be completely 
factory-assembled to form 20-foot 
sections of bus, eliminating all field 
work on this vital portion of the in- 
stallation. 

Only a few porcelain insulators 
are necessary to support the weight 
of the bus. Standard channel bus 
support fittings allow free longi- 
tudinal motion of the bus under ex- 
pansion and contraction. See upper 
left, Fig. 2. In this case only four 
such insulators were needed per 20- 
foot section of bus. These insulators, 
of course, do not resist any portion 
of the short-circuit forces, these be- 
ing handled by the assemblies 
shown in Fig. 1. 

For connections from the cables 
entering the switchboard from the 
generators and motors to the circuit 
breakers, an adaptation of the strain 
insulator assembly is used. As 
shown in lower center, Fig. 2, this 
also supports the weight of the con- 
nections and the instrument shunts. 

As this type of construction em- 
bodies economy of space, factory- 
assembly in large units and elimina- 
tion of short-circuits stresses from 
supporting structures, it should 
prove valuable in the ever-increasing 
number of instances where buses 
must be constructed in a limited 
space to withstand high short-circuit 
currents. 
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Semi-Automatic 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


..... in feeding presses triples output in some 
applications yet allows use of present dies, and 
furnishes 100 per cent protection to the operator 


By M. D. HEYMAN 
President 
Heyman Co. 
New York 


@ THE PATENT office is full of 
ingenious mechanisms for protect- 
ing both press and worker. ‘Too, 
there are manufacturers who spe- 
cialize in, and some cases manufac- 
ture nothing else but safety guards 
for power presses. Also shop fore- 
men are always particularly vigilant 
in the press department to see that 
workers do not take unnecessary 
chances and that presses are proper- 
ly protected. Yet despite these pre- 
cautions and special safety devices, 
over half a million dollars is paid 
out annually in compensation for 
accidents occurring at power 
presses. And this is only part of 
the terrific toll that this machine 
exacts. The power press is the most 
dangerous machine in the metal- 
working industry. 

Psychology Important: The rea- 
son why it appears impossible to 
develop a satisfactory guard that 
will completely protect the operator 
lies in the worker’s psychology. The 
hand feeding the press continuously 
develops a more or less mechanical 
series of movements timed to syn- 
chronize with the machine. When 
the operator discovers two blanks 
stuck together in the die, he may 
already have tripped the press but 
his hand automatically grabs for 
the blanks since the human tendency 
to correct an error is very strong. 
In fact, the mechanical reaction is 
usually so fast and the mental safe- 
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Fig. 1—The semi- 
automatic feed is 
shown here at- 
tached to an ordi- 
nary press using 
same dies as 
would be em- 
ployed if fed by 
hand. A foot pedal 
starts motor driv- 
ing the feed, which 
in turn trips press 
automatically 
when a part is in- 
serted between 


dies 


ty warning so slow that an accident 
often occurs. 

Blanking and piercing operations 
are not as dangerous as the forming 
or secondary operation. At the same 
time, forming is the slowest of all 
press operations because the opera- 
tor must put his hand between the 
punch and die. 

Then there is the matter of pro 
duction. There never was a guard 
invented that could not be circum- 
vented. Operators compensated on 
a piecework basis are especially apt 
io discard guards for they usually 
hamper the work. The obvious an- 
swer is to use automatic dial or 
slide feeds, but the problem is not 
solved so easily as that. 

When a shop changes over to ordi- 
nary semi-automatic or dial feeds, 
it becomes necessary to change tool- 
ing setups completely and to scrap 
all of the old dies because in the 
usual dial feeds, the dial passes over 
the die so the die must be specially 
made to work with the dial itself. 


Fig. 3—Schematic of pickup arm show- 
ing hinge pin at C and microswitch 
in safety device at a. If a blank is al- 
ready in die, arm will pivot and actu- 
ate safety switch as arm lowers to 
deposit second blank on dies. Any 
object 0.005-inch thick or more will ac- 
tuate the safety trip 








Of course there is the other pos 


sibility—using progressive dies and 
feeding the material continuously 
into the press in the form of strip, 
the whole operation being done au- 
tomatically, including the feeding. 
However, this is only practicable 
where sufficiently large quantities 
of work are involved to warrant the 
cost of the progressive dies. Too, 
due to constant rapid changes in 
design, many press shops consider 
it best to manufacture parts in mod 
erate quantities. Therefore most 
press work in stamping shops runs 
between 3000 to 500,000 pieces—a 
maximum quantity for which it 
hardly pays to make progressive 
dies because of their high cost. 

No Special Dies: The above fac- 
tors emphasize the importance of a 
recent materials handling develop 
ment, the Heyman semi-automatic 
feed, for placing the work in the 
press dies. The system is applicable 
to blanking, piercing and forming 
operations of a wide variety. Since 
it does not require special dies, it 
can be used with the dies at hand. 
Already, it has been applied to press- 
es up to 50 tons in size and is being 
developed for larger units at the 
present time. 

Any type of metal can be handled 
and there is no limit as to how thin 
the parts may be. As for dies, any 
height or type within reason can 











































Fig. 2 


that in turn inserts 


be accommodated. 

Production rates are greatly in- 
creased by the use of the Heyman 
semi-automatic feed as the operator 
at no time needs to work under the 
die. The method is particularly ap- 
plicable to feeding pieces previously 
placed in the press with pliers or 
tweezers. In manufacturing switch 
and contactor parts, telephone equip- 
ment and many other small parts, 
the pieces of work are so small that 
it is necessary to feed them into the 
press with pliers or tweezers to pre- 
vent serious accidents. For instance, 
General Electric Co. has a show- 
case full of such pliers that have 
the ends nipped off by the press. 
A production of 6000 pieces per day 
using pliers is regarded as very 
good. Using the semi-automatic feed 
described here, this can be more 
than doubled. One plant that was 
producing 5000 pieces daily now has 
an output of 15,000—-300 per cent of 
former rate. 

Of course the increase in produc- 
tion depends upon the type of work 
being done. Tine more difficult the 
job, the better the relative perform- 
ance of the semi-automatic feed. 
However, it is quite common to feed 
43 pieces per minute with this sys- 
tem so a normal output between 
2000 and 2500 pieces per hour is 
common. Production is quite con- 
sistent since the machine sets the 
pace for the operator. 

How It Works: The system is en- 
tirely different from that used in an 
ordinary dial feed since the dial 
does not travel under the dies nor 
is it operated from the press. On 
the other hand, as will be seen in 
the illustrations, especially Fig. 1 
and 2, the dial is out in front of the 
press at all times. An arm picks 
up the work from the dial and places 
it accurately in position in the dies. 
The operator merely places. the 
pieces of work on the indexing table. 
Then as the blank reaches a point 
directly opposite the die, the pickup 
arm removes the blank from the 
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~f 
Operator places parts in cavities on dial which rotates under pickup arm 
work between dies 


dial, places it in the die and moves 
back to pick up another piece. As 
the pickup arm travels away from 
the dies, a cam in the feeding mech- 
anism trips the press, causing the 
press ram to descend. Work is usu- 
ally removed from the press by a 
synchronized air blast. 

The feed mechanism is operated 
continuously or intermittently by the 
operator through a _ foot switch 
which controls an individual electric 
motor that drives the feed. It is 
evident that the feed mechanism 
controls the press, instead of the 
press controlling the feed as is the 
case with ordinary dial feeds. 

Careful design of the cams and 
feed mechanism enables the device 
to lay a blank down on the die with- 
in a few thousandths of an inch of 
a given position. The feeding is so 
exact that no special stops or guides 
are required. 

Operation Sequence: In using this 
feed mechanism, the operator steps 
on the foot switch, causing the dial 
to rotate. As the dial revolves the 
operator places parts in the recesses 
in the indexing table. 

As the work is indexed under the 
pickup arm, the piece is either 
gripped at its sides by mechanical 
jaws or from its top by a vacuum 
attachment. A cam in the mechan- 
ism then causes the arm to lift the 
blank from the indexing table, carry 
it under the dies, release it and then 
allows the pickup arm to swing back 
to the indexing table. As the arm 
swings back, the press is tripped 
and ram descends. The particular 
model shown in Fig. 2 employs a 
7-inch movement of the work from 
the indexing table to the dies. 

Work is usually ejected automati- 
cally from the press by means of a 
blast of air synchronized by means 
of an air valve connected to the 
press. 

The feeling of safety, the fact 
that the operator can work where 
the light is good and away from 
under the die enables a fast, rhyth- 





mic synchronism to be attained 
easily. Production increases up to 
60 per cent are common in the ordi- 
nary run of press work. As men- 
tioned previously, this increase in 
production depends directly upon the 
difficulty of the job, exceptionally 
difficult jobs showing increased 
rates up to 300 per cent. 

The system employs a number 
of features exceptionally effective 
in increasing production and afford- 
ing maximum safety. 

For instance, two types of pickup 
arms are furnished—the mechanical 
pickup and the vacuum arm. In 
the mechanical pickup, the two jaws 
or fingers of the pickup are drawn 
together by means of a toggle in 
turn operated through a vacuum 
cylinder. This arm makes it pos- 
sible to handle an enormous variety 
of dangerous and slow operations. 
Its application is limited only by 
the ingenuity of the tool or die- 
maker in adapting it to the job at 
hand. 

Because it has no moving parts, 
the vacuum arm is preferable wher- 
ever a flat lifting surface presents 
itself. The nozzle is shaped to suit 
the work to be lifted and usually 
is made from bronze. 

Automatic Safety: In no case is 
it necessary for the operator to see 
what is happening in the die. There 
is no danger whatever of two blanks 
being deposited as a safety device 
is incorporated in the pickup arm 
which prevents this occurrence. This 
is a particularly important feature 
because two or more blanks de- 
posited in a die will usually result 
in damage to the die or the press. 

To prevent this, the pickup arm 
is hinged near the post at C, Fig. 3, 
and held in a set position by spring 
B and adjustable stops. In operation, 
the complete arm shown in Fig. 3 
travels upward vertically from the 
indexing plate, moves horizontally 
under the dies, and then travels 
vertically downward to deposit the 
work on the die. 

But note in Fig. 3 the limit switch 
at A. Any obstruction on the die 
more than 0.005-inch thick or high 
will cause the pickup arm to pivot 
about C, actuating the microswitch 
A. This switch is part of a normally 
closed circuit through which cur- 
rent flows to the solenoid mounted 
at the side of the press. This sole- 
noid in turn actuates the trip or 
clutch on the press. Thus the pres- 
ence of any obstruction 0.005-inch 
or higher, such as might be repre- 
sented by a blank which had not 
been removed, opens the limit switch 
A, cuts current from the solenoid, 
and thus disengages the trip of the 
press, rendering it inactive. When 
the press is clear again, a slight 
touch on the reset button E of the 
limit switch will reset the system. 


Speed of the pickup arm when it 
is returning empty from the dies is 
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A BOY ON A BIKE KNOWS WHAT 


\ ABER CAN “ERs « 
‘ Pula Dey 


PATENTED 


MEANS 
ny BALANCE 
COUNTS IN A HOIST 


LO-HED, the Balanced Hoist. You can 
readily see that there is a difference in ap- 
pearance between a Lo-Hed and other elec- 
tric hoists. But do you know what this 
difference means to you? The motor and 
drum of a Lo-Hed hoist are placed on op- 
posite sides of the beam. This unique, 
balanced arrangement, combined with 
efficient spur gearing, provides low head- 
room, low maintenance, maximum accessi- 





bility and great structural strength. A Lo- 
Hed hoist costs less per lift. Write for Lo-Hed 


catalog today. 


LOOK AT THE BALANCED LO-HED! 


It Costs Less To Operate— All gears are efficient stub- 
tooth spur gears running in a sealed oil bath . gear 
shafts and trolley wheels are equipped with heavy-duty 
ball or roller bearings. 

it Costs Less To Maintain—Sturdy construction ... 
seldom, if ever, requires removal from rail... covers 
ofcontroller, motor,drum and gearing are easily remove d. 
It’s Safe— Factor of safety of over 5 at full capacity.. 
100% Positive Automatic Stop when load reaches upper 


limit . . . Automatic Holding Brake prevents load from 
. short, strong shafts 





drifting when current is shut off 
minimize torsional stresses. 


It’s Protected— Controller is fire, dust and moisture 
proof . . . motor totally enclosed ... gearing sealed in 


.»+motor and drum covered by easily removable covers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY SS eco see, 


] Please send me your complete catalog of LO-HED HOISTS 


Ask your representative to getin touch with me promptly 


The Lo-Hed Hoist Is Applicable To Any Monorail System 
There’s A Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every Purpose Name 


Company 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE 
DECK AUXILIARIES, HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 
Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under “A-E-CO City 
LO-HED HOISTS” for your nearest representative. 


Street Address 


State 


(Please print plainly) 
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twice as fast as when it is carry- 
ing work to the dies. ‘his quick 
return feature cuts “idle time” por- 
tion of the operating sequence. 


Fig. 4—Closeup showing method of at- 

taching feed device to press and show- 

ing solenoid connected -to the press 

trip—part of the automatic safety fea- 

tures incorporated in the drive to pre- 

vent damage to dies or press from in- 
sertion of two blanks 


Indexes Slowly: The indexing ta- 
ble is driven by a ratchet which 
works off a camshaft in turn rotated 
at a predetermined speed by a sepa- 
rate electric motor incorporated in 
the feeding mechanism. This fea- 
ture is important since it allows the 
index table to move much more 
slowly with the result that no posi- 
tive stops are needed. To keep the 
table from overrunning its position, 
a band brake is all that is necessary. 
On a press operating at 125 strokes 
per minute, the ordinary dial feed 
operatec from the press indexes 
forward one station in about 1/6: 
second. With the Heyman feed, a 
full second is allowed for the index- 
ing operation at this same press 
rate. Thus with the same rate of 





feed, the Heyman feed cycle can be 
six times as long, thus effectively 
eliminating difficulties caused by in- 
ertia of the mechanisms. 

This feeding system is a complete 
separate unit which can be attached 
to any press easily. 

As shown in Fig. 4, the entire 
mechanism is bolted to the lower 
frame of the press by arms at the 
side and is further supported by two 
diagonal brace rods. The guard in 
front of the press is connected with 
a safety switch so the mechanism 
cannot be operated when the guard 
is removed. Under normal condi- 
tions, the entire feeding machine 
can be attached to a power press in 
less than 10 man-hours of work. 

A small vacuum pump is operated 
by a separate 1/6-horsepower mo- 
tor to furnish a vacuum equivalent 
to 22 inches of mercury. This is 
sufficient to lift quite heavy pieces 
and carry them to the die without 
shifting. 

Semi-automatic feed described 
here is made by the Heyman Co., 
157 Chambers street, New York. 





Mold Lubricant for 
Sintered Bearings 


@ By use of a new lubricant devel- 
oped by Glyco Products Co. Inc., 230 
King street, Brooklyn, N. Y., sin- 
tered bearings of metallic powders 
now can be released from. their 
molds very readily. Known as Acra- 


wax C, the lubricant, a synthetic 


wax, is made entirely from domes- 
tic raw materials. 

The method of procedure for use 
as a mold lubricant is to blend 15 
per cent of Acrawax C and 85 per 
cent of stearic acid by melting to- 
gether. Then 2 to 4 per cent of this 
wax mixture, based on the weight 
of the metallic powder, is added to 
the metallic powder and the whole 
heated above the melting point of 
the wax mixture and tumbled in 
the usual way. The metallic pow- 
der after pressure forming will re- 
lease very readily from the mold. 
Hard and brown colored, the wax 
has a melting point of 134 degrees 
Cent. 


Offers To License 
Aircraft Development 


@ Bell Aircraft Corp., 2050 Elm- 
wood avenue, Buffalo, recently an- 
nounced its intention of licensing 
for use by other manufacturers a 
method of attaching fabric to con- 
trol surfaces of airplanes. 

This action was taken after suc- 
cessful use of the method for more 
than a year in the mass production 
of a high performance airplane of 
the Airacobra class, together with 
an intensive test program under the 
supervision of the United States 
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Army Air Corps. Investigations also 
have indicated the method may have 
broad applications in other types of 
industrial manufacture. 

The Bell fabric attachment em- 
ploys the use of a special tool which 
forces thin retainer strips into ex- 
trusions in the rib construction, 
thus holding the fabric covering 
tightly in place. Only a_ small 


Employe, below, applying method of 

attaching fabric to control surfaces of 

airplanes developed by Bell Aircratt, 

and tested satisfactorily by the Army 
Air Corps 





amount of pressure is required, and 
the fabric is held tightly without 
danger of tearing. 


Time studies of this development 
show a saving of approximately 75 
per cent over the conventional 
stitching procedure. Direct benefits 
include savings in production costs, 
increased speed of production, and 
a resulting attachment which is 
stronger than the conventional at- 
tachment. No holes are made and 
patches are not needed over the 
retainer. Also unskilled labor may 
be employed safely for the work. 


Covering Simplifies 
Cleaning Painted Walls 


m@ A washable protective covering 
for flat wall paint developed by 
Bergonize Co., Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, for use in plants, ware- 
houses and offices is reported to 
facilitate the cleaning of painted 
walls. It may be applied over a 
newly painted or cleaned wall and 
provides a clear, transparent, flat 
protective film that prevents dust, 
dirt and grime from penetrating 
the pores of the paint. Odorless, 
it dries within 20 minutes at 70 
degrees Fahr. and possesses high 
degree of light reflection. 

Covering is removed from pro- 
tected surface merely by application 
of clear water with a sponge or rag, 
taking with it all dirt and leaving 
the surface in its original paint- 
clean condition. It is not recom- 
mended for use in rooms where an 
extensive amount of steam is vented 
into the air or where condensation 
takes place on the walls or ceiling. 
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ITH today’s plating problems 
Wi civine tremendously from 
one plant to another, United Chro- 
mium’s role in assisting the indus- 


try has become a many-fold task. 


Of primary consideration, of course, 
is the work of helping defense manu- 
facturers utilize chromium plating 
and other U.C. finishes to best advan- 
tage, both on production equipment 
and finished products. Some manu- 
facturers, for example, with no pre- 
vious experience in chromium plat- 
ing have to get into large-scale 
production immediately. Others are 
faced with the problems of plating 
new or unfamiliar parts peculiar to 
defense needs. 


dailies 
CHROMIUA 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK * WATERBURY + DETROIT 
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United Chromium's Pole 





IN ASSISTING 


THE PLATING INDUSTRY 


At the same time, attention is being 
given to the problems of other essen- 
tial industries—equally important, al- 
though not engaged in the defense 
program. Many such plants face the 
problem of converting a part of their 
facilities to priority work. Others 
must incorporate changes in prod- 
ucts, methods or cycle of operation to 
insure efficient plating with the ma- 
terials available. 


In serving hundreds of licensees, 
many of whose facilities are devoted 
to priority work, United Chromium 
is helping platers and manufacturers 
alike with the problems of :— 


SPEEDING PRODUCTION — 
through U.C. supervisory assistance 
that enables licensees to put their in- 


z 


THIS 1S HOW 


In the use of CHROMIUM PLATING, 
undoubtedly the most important plated 
finish in the defense program. 


For the heavier thickness of copper, 
Unichrome* ALKALINE COPPER 
gives a smooth, lustrous deposit—saves 
buffing time and labor. 


Where plating speed is paramount, Uni- 
chrome* ACID COPPER offers an 
economical and easy method of meeting 
specifications. 


The trend toward color and the shortage 


of nickel make ELECTROCOLOR* 


% Trade Mark— Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


stallations into prompt and efficient 


production. 


MEETING SPECIFICATIONS — 
through use of the most efficient, up- 
to-the-minute methods — under the 


advisory counsel of U.C. Engineers. 


CONSERVING MATERIALS — by 
utilizing U.C. processes and produc- 
tion materials to avoid waste of the 


essential metals. 


We will be glad to assist in determin- 
ing how the U.C. processes and prod- 
ucts outlined below can be of service 
to you. Explain your problem briefly 
and address your inquiry to Dept. § 

United Chromium, Inc., 51 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. for a prompt 


response. 





(produced by the electrolytic color plat- 
ing process) and ““PATTERNPLATE”’ 
ideal for interior trim and decorative 


finishes. 


For eliminating waste deposits of valu- 
able metals on plating racks and work, 
Unichrome* RESIST MATERIALS 
and RACK COATINGS are efficient, 


economical and easy to use. 


For resistant coatings on decorative 
articles, Unichrome* CLEAR LAC- 
QUERS offer an exceptional range of 


service characteristics. 







Foremanship in View 
of Defense Problems 


@ Better Foremanship, by Glenn 
Gardiner; second edition; cloth, 336 
pages, 5 x 7% inches; published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
for $2.50. 

This is a book of practical ques- 
tions and answers, presenting effec- 
tive management methods for to- 
day’s foremen. The subjects covered 


were chosen to give the foreman 
help with fundamental functions 
and practices of foremanship and 
also with the many new questions 
and problems that come as a result 
of recent changes in working condi- 
tions, labor relations and industrial 
methods. 

In the second edition revisions and 
additions have been made particular- 
ly to cover the new responsibilities 
and new perplexities that face fore- 


men as key men in the task of ex- 
panding industrial productivity un- 
der defense needs. 

The first section is devoted to new 
features in relationship of foremen 
and workers; the second to new 
ways of handling old foremanship 
functions; the third to what every 
foreman should know about today’s 
economic situation. In the appendix 
is presented a plan for foremanship 
development and formation of clubs. 





Indicates High-Speed Steel Best 


Opportunity of Conserving Tungsten 


@ NUMEROUS opportunities exist 
for conservation of tungsten 
through increased use of molybde- 
num, according to the report sub- 
mitted by the advisory committee 
on metals and minerals, National 
Research Council, National Academy 
of Sciences. Thi’ report, requested 
by OPM, embodies suggestions and 
criticisms received from users and 
manufacturers who inspected earlier 
drafts of the study, and has recent- 
ly been released by E. J. Hergen- 
roether, chief, Substitutions Unit, 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 
OPM. Zay Jeffries was chairman of 
the group which submitted the re- 
port. 

Chief opportunity for tungsten 
conservation is in manufacture of 
high-speed steel, which takes 70 to 
85 per cent of the country’s total 
consumption of the metal, the re- 
port points out. Tungsten substi- 
tutes for this purpose have been de- 
veloped the past 15 years and are 
acceptable in most applications, al- 
though some of these materials cre- 
ate new problems in the availability 
of additional equipment required. 

Table below gives compositions of 
tungsten high-speed steel (T-1) and 
three types of molybdenum high- 
speed steel available for possible 
substitutions. Except for type M-1, 
ranges of composition are not giv- 
en, because modifications of these 
compositions are frequently em- 
ployed. 

The M-1 type can be handled in 
the shop like T-1 tungsten steel. It 
is reported that it can be _ heat- 
treated in the same equipment and 
with the same technique as T-1. 
Apart from heat-treatment  sched- 
ules the chief difficulty in the substi- 
tution of molybdenum lies in greater 


decarburization, with resultant in- 
creased costs, and complications and 
loss of time in processing schedules. 
The M-1 type is much less suscep- 
tible to decarburization than either 
M-2 or M-3, showing little or no dif- 
ference from T-1 in this respect. 
The M-2 and M-3 types are both 
susceptible to decarburization. There 
is little difference in this respect 
between these two types. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has 
a patent on a steel of type M-1 and 
has offered it, without charge, to all 
manufacturers. Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. has a patent on Type M-2, 
and many major tool steel manufac- 
turers are licensed. Vanadium A\l- 
loys Steel Co. and Crucible Steel Co. 
have patents on steel of the M-3 type 
and have offered them, without 
charge, to all manufacturers. Alli 
three types are in wide use; the ex- 
act proportions are difficult to deter- 
mine and are changing at the pres- 
ent time. 

All have good cutting properties 
and, apart from differences and dif- 
ficulties in processing, are suitable 
substitutes for 18-4-1. Complete sub- 
stitution of 18-4-1 by the composi- 
tions given would save one-half to 
three-quarters of the tungsten con- 
sumed in 18-4-1. Since some of the 
substitute compositions listed re- 
quire more vanadium than T-1, a 
new difficulty may be created with 
respect to the availability of van- 
adium. 

The report also lists several other 
substitute combinations composed of 
varying percentages of the elements 
included in the M types in the table. 
While some manufacturers and users 
are said to question the desirability 
of certain of these substitutes, the 
report states that the molybdenum 





T-1 
rungsten " aa 18 
Molybdenum De as ek ite a oe ed 
I ng il a has a a ain leie 4 
Vanadium Ae ee Fe Oe BS 1 
ERE a 3 ee ee ee 0.70 


M-1 M-2 M-3 
5.0-6.0 1.5 . 
3.5-5.5 9.0 7.0-9.0 
3.5-4.5 4.0 4.0 
1.25-1.75 1.0 2 
0.60-0.90 0.80 0.80 
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high-speed steels, with or without 
tungsten, can be_ substituted for 
tungsten high-speed steels rather 
sweepingly. It is emphasized that 
if such substitutions are made to a 
sufficient extent little attention 
would have to be given to substi- 
tution for the other steels which in- 
clude a smaller percentage of tungs- 
ten, such as the low-alloy tool steels. 
Greater use of cemented carbide tool 
materials and of tipped tools also is 
recommended. 

Various molybdenum substitutes 
are suggested for low-alloy steels 
containing tungsten. The report 
points out that other substitutes con- 
taining neither tungsten nor molyb- 
denum also are available and will be 
dealt with in other reports, but in 
this case the committee was con- 
cerned only with molybdenum sub- 
stitution. 

For a low-alloy steel of the follow- 
ing composition: 0.85-1.0 C, 0.30 Si, 
1.3 Mn, 0.45 Cr, 0.45 W, 0.10-0.25 V, a 
molybdenum substitute of the fol- 
lowing composition is suggested: 
0.95 C, 0.30 Si, 1.3 Mn, 0.50 Cr, 0.25 
Mo, 0.20 V. 

A number of different analyses 
are offered to replace a steel contain- 
ing 0.45 C, 0.3 Mn, 0.30 Si, about 2.0 
W, 1.5 Cr, 0.25 V. These include the 


following: 
ed Mn Si Mo V ie 
0.6 0.9 1.9 1.3 0.3 0.2 
0.5 0.7 1.6 0.6 0.2 oh 
0.6 1.0 2.0 0.5 0.3 
0.5 1.0 2: 135 05 
0.5 0.4 1.0 0.5 


0.45 03 0.3 1.0 0.25 15 
0.6 0.8 1.9 0.3 a 
To replace a type containing 1.30 

C, 3.6 W, 0.25 Cr the substitute could 

be 1.25 C, 2.0 Mo, 0.25 Cr, or else 1.1 

C, 0.'Si, lis Mo, 12:Cr, 04 W,03-V. 

Substitution for 1.25 C, 0.3 Mn, 0.75 

Cr, 02 'V, 14 is given as.13 -C; 03 

Mn, 0.75 Cr, 0.2 V, 0.75 Mo. 

About 2 per cent of the yearly 
tungsten consumption is in manu- 
facture of stellite, but substitution 
of molybdenum for tungsten has 
been attempted with but little suc- 
cess and is not recommended. 

Substitutes are suggested for die 
steels containing tungsten, used 
mainly in the hot-working of metals, 
although the report states that the 
amount of tungsten consumed in 
these steels is minor. 

Many exhaust valve insert seats 
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13” x 5’ South Bend Underneath Motor Driven Tool Room Lathe. 


IME is precious these days. The success of our national defense 
plan depends on maintaining heavy production schedules—there 
is no time to lose. 


When you need increased production, when your tool room is 
rushed beyond its capacity, you can save time with South Bend 
Lathes. Their wide range of spindle speeds permits machining work 
with maximum cutting tool efficiency—their unquestionable accuracy 
assures uniform precision—their ease of operation reduces fatigue 
and prevents mistakes—their versatility facilitates quick changeover 
from one job to another. 


South Bend Lathes are made in five sizes, 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%”, and 
16” swing. All sizes are supplied with tool room or manufacturing 
equipment. Write for catalog and name of our nearest dealer. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS [&& 


895 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Hiow To Get the Most from 


ARC WELDING 


—Section ViI— 


Joint selection is of utmost importance since upon it hinges the 
amount of time, labor and cost involved in joint preparation. Mr. 


Smith shows how to evaluate the various factors involved and ex- 


By E. W. P. SMITH 
Consulting Engineer 

The Lincoln Electric Co 

Cleveland 


@ SINCE the time, labor and cost 
involved in joint preparation are 
influenced by the type of joint, care- 
ful consideration should be given 
to joint selection when designing 
the fabrication. The selection of the 
type of joint to use in a particular 
application is governed by three fac- 
tors: 

—The load and its characteristics; 
that is, whether the load is in ten- 
sion or compression, and whether 
bending, fatigue or impact stresses 
in any combination are present, 

The manner in which the load 
is applied; that is, whether load ap- 
plication is steady, variable or sud- 
den. 

—The cost of the joint prepara- 
tion and welding. 

Obviously the joint to select is 
the one which meets the load re- 
quirements and yet costs the least. 
To aid in selecting the best joint 
for given service conditions and 
lowest cost, the following detailed 
discussion of the principal types 
of joints is presented: 

Butt joints are of several types, 
each having a number of variations. 
However, the general classification 
lists butt joints as square, V-bevel, 
U and J, 

The square butt joint, Fig. 1, is 
suitable for all usual loads but re- 
quires full and complete fusion par- 
ticularly when the load is of the 
type tending to produce fatigue fail- 
ure or where the load is intermit- 
tent. The base metal for this type 
of joint must be good weldable steel 
since a large portion of the base met- 
al is melted during welding. The 
thickness of plate on which the 
square butt joint is used is gener- 
ally *s-inch or lighter when welded 


plains how the various types of joints influence joint preparation 





with a metallic electrode and *- 
inch or lighter when welded with a 
carbon electrode although this type 
of joint has been used on other 
plate sizes. Preparation for welding 
this joint is simple, requiring only 
a matching of the edges of the 
plate, separated by a distance de 
pendent upon the plate thickness. 
Because of this simple preparation, 
the square butt joint is low in cost. 

The single-V butt joint, Fig. 2, is 
suitable for all usual load conditions. 
It is generally employed with plate 
thicknesses considerably greater 
than the square butt joint—*s-inch 
or heavier—although its use cn 
thinner plate is not unusual. Prepa- 
ration is more costly then the 
square butt joint and more elec- 
trode is used in welding. 


Requires Less Electrode 


The double-V butt joint, Fig. 3, 
is suitable for all usual load condi- 
tions. It is used for plates of greater 
thickness than the single-V and for 
work which can be welded from 
both sides. Cost of preparation for 
welding is higher than for the 
single-V butt joint but on the other 
hand the double-V requires only 
about half as much electrode. Cost 
of machining should be weighed 
against the cost of welding and the 
joint selection made accordingly. 

The single-U butt joint, Fig. 4, is 
suitable for all usual load conditions 
and is used for work of the highest 
quality. It replaces the single or 
double-V joint for joining plates % 
to %-inch thick, although it is also 
used on heavier plate. For plates 
of this thickness, the single or 
double-V joints would require a con- 
siderable amount of weld metal. Ma- 
chining the plates for a single-U 
joint reduces amount of weld metal 
needed but increases machining 
costs. The joint is welded from one 
side except for a single bead which 


Fig. 1—Square butt joint. Fig. 2—Single-V butt joint. Fig. 3—Double-V butt joint. 
Fig. 4—Single-U butt joint. Fig. 5—Double-U butt joint. Fig. 6—Square-T joint 
Fig. 7—Single-bevel T-joint. Fig. 8—Double-bevel T-joint. Fig. 9—Single-] T-joint 
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Fig. 10—Double-J T-joint 
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Fig. 11—Single fillet lap joint. Fig 
corner joint. Fig 


12—Double-fillet lap joint 
14—Half-open corner joint. Fig. 


Fig. 13—Flush 


15—Full-open corner joint 


Fig. 16—Edge joint 


is put in last on the opposite side 
from the U. 

The double-U butt joint, Fig. 5, 
is suitable for all load conditions 
and so is used for welding heavy 
plates—%-inch and thicker—where 
the welding can be done from both 
sides. This joint requires less weld 
metal than the single-U type but 
costs more to machine. Choice be- 
tween double-U and double-V should 
be made by comparing the machin- 
ing and welding costs of the two, 
then selecting the joint which costs 
less. 

The square-T joint, Fig. 6, corre- 
sponds to the square butt joint in 
that no machining of plates is re- 
quired. The square-T is used for all 
ordinary plate thicknesses, princi- 
pally for loads which place the welds 
in longitudinal shear. For severe 
impact or heavy transverse loads, 
the nonuniform stress distribution 
of the joint should be kept in mind 
and the stress intensity of the appli- 
cation duly considered. The square-T 
type of connection requires more 
weld metal and therefore has higher 
welding cost than other types of 
T-joints. 

The single-bevel T-joint, Fig. 7, 
is suitable for much more severe 
loads than the square-T due to its 
better distribution of stress. It is 
employed, in most instances, for 
welding plates %-inch or thinner in 
work which can be welded from one 
side only. While more costly to ma- 
chine than the plain T-joint, the 
single-bevel T joint is lower in elec- 
trode costs. 

The double-bevel T-joint, Fig. 8, 
is suitable for heavy loads in longi- 
tudinal or transverse shear in join- 
ing heavy plate where welding can 
be done from both sides. The double 
bevel type is somewhat higher in 
machining cost than the single-bevel 
T-joint but has lower electrode cost 
than some other types such as the 
plain-T. 

The single-J T-joint, Fig. 9, is 
suitable for severe loads, and while 
it may be used for usual size plates, 
is generally applied to plates 1-inch 
and heavier. The welding is done 
from one side only. However, it is 
advisable to put in a final finish bead 
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on the side opposite the J. Although 
somewhat more costly to machine 
than the single-V, the single-J T-joint 
is lower in electrode cost. 

The double-J T-joint, Fig. 10, is 
suitable for exceedingly severe loads 
of all types in heavy plate—1*%-inch 
and heavier—where welding can .be 
done from both sides. Although the 
machining costs for the double-J 
T-joint are higher than for other 
types of T-joints, less electrode is 
required, consequently the cost per 
joint is reduced. 

The single-fillet lap joint, Fig. 11, 
is frequently used and has the ad- 
vantage of requiring practically no 
machining to fit the edges of the 
plate. When fatigue or impact loads 
are encountered, stress distribution 
should be studied carefully. Where 
loading is not too severe, the single- 
fillet lap joint is suitable for weld- 
ing plate of all thicknesses. 


Takes Severe Loads 


The double-fillet lap joint, Fig. 12, 
is suitable for load conditions much 
more severe than can be met by 
the single-fillet lap joint. In general 
the two fillets should be full size 
although one fillet may be smallei 
than the other in some instances. 
Because of its lower cost, the double- 
fillet lap joint is widely used. For 
extremely severe loads, the butt 
joint, Figs. 1 to 5, should be used. 


The flush corner joint, Fig. 13, is 
suitable where loads are not severe, 
or in welding plate 12-gage and 
lighter. Although permissible for 
use on heavier plates, care should 
be taken that loading is not exces- 
sive. 

The half-open corner joint, Fig. 14, 
is suitable for loads where fatigue 
or impact are not severe. This joint 
is generally used on plates heavier 
than 12-gage where the welding can 
be done from one side only. The 
“shouldering” effect of this type of 
joint aids welding by reducing the 
tendency to burn through the plates 
at the corner. 

The full-open corner joint, Fig. 
15, is suitable for severe loads in 
welding plate of all thicknesses 
where the welding can be done 
from both sides. When properly 


made, this joint is of such shape 
as to provide good stress distribu- 
tion, thus permitting its application 
to fatigue or impact loads of all 
types. 

line edge joint, Fig. 16, is used 
in joining plates \“-inch or thinnei 
for light loads. Careful consider- 
ation must be given to the load 
conditions, especially where impact 
and fatigue loading are encountered, 
as this type of joint is not suitable 
for severe loads. 


Seeks Suggestions on 
Welding Instructions 


@ A proposed code of minimum re 
quirements for instruction of weld 
ing operators has been published by 
the American Welding Society, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
Dealing with are welding of steel, 
it has been introduced by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of evoking 
comments, suggestions and criti- 
cisms, and has not yet been ap- 
proved by the society. Those inter 
ested in submitting criticisms 
should get in touch with M. M. 
Kelly, secretary. All comments must 
be received not later than Nov. 1 
to receive consideration. 


Announces New Line 
Of Carbide Tipped Tools 


@ To meet demands for carbide 
tipped cutting tools more rapidly 
Tungsten Carbide Tool Co., subsid 
iary of Michigan Tool Co., 7171 East 
MeNichols road, Detroit, announces 
a complete line of standard ‘“stock”’ 
tools comprising six styles and 46 
stocked sizes. All have diamond 
ground edges and are ready for im- 
mediate use. 

Types suitable for cast iron, non- 
ferrous metals and for steel are in- 
cluded in the line. The tools are de- 
signed to cover most turning, bor- 
ing and facing requirements and 
may be readily converted by the 
user into special shapes by grind- 
ing. 

All styles and sizes in four grades 
are now available for immediate 
shipment, and other grades of Vas 
caloy, Carboloy, Kennametal, or 
Firthite, while available at no in- 
crease .in, price, can be delivered 
within one week on special order. 
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Conserving Tungsten 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


and the exhaust valves for aircraft 
engines are made from an alloy con- 
taining tungsten, but the committee 
indicated that any change at this 
time would be inadvisable de- 
spite the fact a relatively large 
quantity of a molybendum steel is 
also being used for these purposes. 

Substitution of molybdenum for 
tungsten in armor-piercing projec- 
tiles and bullet inserts is now under 
study. Col. S. B. Ritchie, Water- 


town arsenal, reports that complete 
substitution can be effected if the 
necessity arises, provided that some 
sacrifice in ballistics efficiencies can 
be tolerated and possible production 
difficulties overcome. There is no 
requirement of tungsten in armor 
plate, according to Colonel Ritchie. 

Quantities of tungsten consumed 
in manufacture of permanent mag- 
nets and such electrical equipment 
as lamps, X-ray tubes, radio tubes, 
etc., are reported as very small and 
in most instances there is no oppor- 
tunity for substitution of molybde- 
num. 


Finds Molybdenum Good Substitute 


To Relieve Tightness in Vanadium 


@ APPARENT tightness in vanadi- 
um has been caused primarily by. 
substitution of SAE 6100 steels, con- 
taining chromium and vanadium, 
for nonobtainable nickel-containing 
steels. 

This is the conclusion reached in 
a report submitted at the request 
of OPM by the advisory committee 
on metals and minerals of the Na- 
tional Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

In the great majority of cases 
where vanadium steels have been 
substituted, equally serviceable sub- 
stitutions are said to be had in mo- 
lybdenum or molybdenum silicon 
steels with a grain-refining addition 
of aluminum. This saves chromium 
as well. 

Aluminum for this purpose need 
not be pure primary aluminum, the 
report states. Secondary aluminum, 
or what might be termed “complex 
ferro-aluminum,” made from ores 
or waste products that can not be 
economically purified for manufac- 
ture of aluminum, will serve equally 
well. There is an abundance of these 
low grade raw materials for ferro- 
aluminum. 

“There is no such abundance of 
domestic vanadium ores and these 
ores should not be used for pur- 
poses in which they can be substi- 
tuted, to guard against future scarci- 
ty in another emergency,” the re- 
port continues. “Peruvian ore comes 
in over a relatively long shipping 
route, longer than that for high- 
grade bauxite, so it would be better 
to have further expansion, even in 
pure aluminum than in vanadium. 

“It is more economical to produce 
aluminum or ferro-aluminum, than 
ferro-vanadium. The vanadium ores 
are low in vanadium, and it takes 
more ultimate man-hours to pro- 
duce vanadium than aluminum, as 
is reflected in the prices, $2.75 per 
pound of contained vanadium, 
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against 17 cents per pound of alu- 
minum. 

“Various minor uses of vanadium 
are too small and too important to 
deserve much effort for substitution. 
The main uses are (1) in tool steels, 
especially high-speed steel, (2) in 
Army, Navy and Air Corps direct 
requirements, (3) in civilian uses, 
largely as_ substitute for other 
scarce metals. Roughly a third of the 
present production is required for 
(1). This use is almost nonsubsti- 
tutable. The requirements for (1) 
can hardly increase very fast as 
they are limited by the tool steel 
producing equipment and the time 
necessary to increase it. 

“Less than a third appears likely 
to be needed for (2) on the basis 
of present estimates of require- 
ments. Perhaps some of the uses 
under (2) are substitutable. The 
Services should be urged to con- 
tinue their search for substitutes 
applicable to their uses. For minor 
uses and engineering steels in cate- 
gory (3), more than a third is avail- 
able, and this is roughly double the 
normal consumption in such uses 
prior to 1940. 

“These feasible and necessary 
substitutions can most readily be 
brought about by enlisting the co- 
operation of the alloy steel mills 
producing engineering steels in see- 
ing to it that their customers are 
not given vanadium-containing 
steels when vanadium-free steels 
will serve. 

“Metallurgical engineering judg- 
ment is needed in appraising each 
particular use. The sales engineers 
of the alloy steel producers are 
generally qualified to exert this 
judgment. A blanket ban on use 
of vanadium would bar several truly 
essential uses. Providing unlimited 
vanadium for unrestricted use would 
be poor conservation and poor eco- 
nomics.” 





Electro-Tinning 


(Concluded from Page 69) 
34 per cent tin and 38 to 40 per 
cent tin, respectively. 

Usually the impurities present in 
commercial stannate are not harm- 
ful in the plating bath, but occa- 
sionally they may cause trouble. 
Oxidizing agents tend to lower the 
cathode efficiency of stannate baths. 
Sodium nitrate if present to the 
extent of 2 grams per liter will 
lower the efficiency by about 20 
per cent, while 20 grams per liter 
will reduce the efficiency by 80 
per cent. Its adverse effect, how- 
ever, wears off gradually when the 
bath is in use. Chlorides are not 
harmful in the plating bath unless 
present in amount over 50 grams 
per liter, when they can cause a 
slow breakdown of the oxide film 
on the tin anodes. Small amounts 
of metallic impurities are harmful 
only if they are soluble in the alka- 
line solution, like antimony, arsen- 
ic or, in a less degree, lead. Small 
amounts of these metals if present 
will tend to plate out on the cath- 
ode and cause dark coatings. 

Detection of impurities in stan- 
nate is as follows: 

Nitrates: A sample of the stan- 
nate is warmed with a few cubic 
centimeters of caustic soda _ solu- 
tion and a piece of aluminum in 
a small flask. If nitrates are pres- 
ent ammonia is evolved, which can 
be detected by its smell or with 
litmus paper. Using a 5-gram 
sample of stannate, sodium nitrate 
can be detected when present to 
the extent of 1 per cent or over. 


Antimony and Arsenic: <A _ sim- 
ple method is to place a copper 
strip (cleaned by dipping in nitric 
acid) in a sample of the stannate 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. On 
warming, metallic antimony or ar- 
senic is precipitated as a gray coat- 
ing on the _ copper. (In small 
amounts antimony appears as a 
characteristic purple color—Cu,Sb.) 
Dissolving a 1-gram sample of stan- 
nate in 5 cubic centimeters of 
water plus 5 cubic centimeters of 
hydrochloric acid, it is possible to 
detect antimony or arsenic if pres- 
ent to the extent of 0.2 per cent 
or over. (The metallic precipitate 
should not be confused with a 
slight blackening which occurs if 
the copper is tending to dissolve 
in the hydrochloric acid due to the 
presence of an oxidizing agent, 
e. g., nitrate or hydrogen peroxide.) 

Lead: Dissolve a sample of stan- 
nate in a few cubic centimeters of 
caustic soda solution (5 per cent), 
filter, and add one or two drops 
of dilute ammonia sulphide. Using 
a 1-gram sample of stannate dis- 
solved in 10 cubic centimeters, 0.5 
per cent lead or more gives a dis- 
tinct black precipitate. 
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One of the four columns 
required for a 14,000 ton Armor 
Plate Press. The columns were 
forged by Mesta from ingots 
poured in the Mesta Open Hearth 
Department and weighing 
approximately 440,000 pounds 
each. The lathe for boring and 
finishing has a bed length of 
approximately 140 feet. 
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Drive Shaft Couplings 


@ Harris Products Co., 5435 Com- 
monwealth avenue, Detroit, has in- 
troduced new Torflex flexible drive 
shaft couplings which are said to 
be silent in operation, requiring no 
lubrication oil boots or periodic in- 
spections. They each consist essen- 
tially of two metal caps, two rubber 
bushings and a metal spacer. The 





a 


bushings fit over the ends of the 


shaft. When the metal caps are 
screwed together, they force the 
rubber bushings against the metal 
spacer. This, in turn, tightens the 
bushings on each shaft sufficiently 
to furnish a slip-proof drive capable 
of transmitting torque. Assembly 
is completed by tightening each 
coupling cap with two ordinary pipe 
wrenches. The couplings are being 
offered for shaft diameters ranging 
from “% to 1% inches. A feature of 
these units is that only one shaft 
requires any preparation. This con- 
sists merely of grooving the shaft 
to a depth of 1/16-inch. 


Thread Grinder and 


Tool Grinding Machine 


@ Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman 
boulevard, Detroit, has introduced 
two new products—a 39-A thread 
grinder and a tool grinding ma- 
chine. The former is for internally 
threaded work, and is automatic in 
operation. It grinds threads up to 
5 inches in length within a distance 
of 15% inches from the work spindle 





nose. Maximum hole ground is 9% 
inches with a minimum of 1-inch. 
Maximum swing is 10 inches. In 
addition, a taper attachment allows 
grinding up to maximum of 4 inches 
in diameter per foot on the effective 
thread length. The second develop- 
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ment is a new heavy-duty style 49 
double end tool grinder, for carbides 
and tools of other materials. It 
carries 14-inch wheels, and can be 
equipped for either dry or wet 
rrinding. 


Piloted Coupling 


@-Falk Corp., Milwaukee, an 
nounces a new Steelflex type P pi- 
loted coupling for floating shaft re- 
quirements. It is especialy adapta- 
ble for use in paper mills, on steel 
mill auxiliary drives, on main roll- 
ing mill drives, horizontal and ver- 
tical pumps and exhaust draft fans. 
Constructed entirely of steel, the 
coupling consists of two hubs, one 
of which carries an integral flange 
to which the cover is secured, a spe- 
cial tempered steel member form- 





ing a complete cylindrical grid mem- 
ber and flanged steel cover secured 
to the hub flange with capscrews. 
It is available in three types—single 
piloted, double piloted horizontal 
and double piloted vertical. 


Electronic Robot 


@ Max Mosher, 130 West Forty- 
second street, New York, has intro- 
duced an electronic robot for con- 
trolling mechanical feeding of pul- 
verizing machinery. It comprises 
a control unit housed in a drawn 
shell steel case, which connects to 
the magnetic contactor switch of 
the feeder motor operating the me- 
chanical feeder. The control is set 
for the full load current of the 
grinder motor, and keeps check 
through its load-range regulator. 
A special current transformer is 
supplied, adjusted for the normal 
full load current of the grinder 
motor. This is the only accessory 
equipment required in addition to 
the feeder motor magnetic contact- 
or switch. A white signal light on 
the control panel indicates opera- 


tion of the control. The load range 
regulator has a range of from 50 
to 125 per cent of the grinder mo- 
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tor, full load. Once the maximum 
load is set for a material, however, 
the controller keeps close tabs on 
the limit. A red light showing con- 
tinuously indicates that the grinder 
is not discharging. The panels are 
built in capacities up to about 
25 horsepower on the grinder mo- 
tor and for about 5 horsepower on 
the feeder motor. Standard volt- 
ages range up to 550 volts. The 
control proper operates from a 110- 
volt 60-cycle line. 


Surface Plate 


@ South Bend Tool & Die Co., 1916 
South Main street, South Bend, Ind., 
announces a surface plate for use in 
machine shops. Cast in semisteel 
and measuring about 48 x 96 inches, 





it offers seven specific support- 
points for utmost flexibility. Two 
sizes of adjustable blocks or legs 
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(10 inches and 12 inches) provide 
possible working-surface heights be- 
tween 29 and 33 inches. The blocks 
support threaded 1%-inch screws, 
each topped with a circular cap 
which is recessed to contain any of 
the projecting support-points on the 
bottom of the plate. A _ 12-pitch 
thread provides fine adjustment to 
compensate for floor irregularities, 
ete. Five of these blocks are pro- 
vided with each surface plate. The 
ribbea under side of the plate is 
designed to provide maximum 
strength without excessive weight. 
The unit weighs 3 tons. 


Stamping Unit 


@ Acromark Corp., 251 #£=xNorth 
Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J., has 
placed on the market a new <Acro- 
marker model for numbering and 
lettering name plates, parts, instru- 





ments, castings, gages and scales. 
It is sturdy enough to stamp let- 
tering and numbering into steel cast- 
ings and stainless steel, and can 
be operated by unskilled help after 
a few hours’ practice. Dies for 
sizes of 1/16, 3/32, 1/8, 5/32 and 
3/16-inch for the marker can be de- 
livered immediately. 


Turret Lathe Tool 


@ Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 East 
Washington avenue, Madison, Wis., 
has introduced a new heavy-duty 
adjustable turning head for turret 
lathes. Tool is designed for turn- 
ing and boring work, accommodat- 
ing standard cutter holders in one 
of the two holes on the slide, as 
well as additional tool holders in 
the auxiliary slide mounted at the 
rear. It also provides for mount- 
ing of a drill or boring bar, to- 
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gether with a facing cutter. The 


main slide of the head is adjusted 
crank 


to size by a ball handle, 





fitted with a large micrometer dial 
and observational clips. A long 
binder lever locks the slide, per- 
mitting heavy accurate cuts. The 
auxiliary slide is adjustable ver- 
tically. An extra large overhead 
pilot bar, supporting the tool, can 
be mounted on the machine or on 
the tool itself. 


Emergency Light 
And Power Units 


@ Electric Storage Battery Co., Nine- 
teenth street and Allegheny avenue, 
Philadelphia, announces four new 
Exide emergency light and power 
units for industrial use. These fea- 
ture split-second operation and ab- 
solute dependability. The new 
units, which are available in capaci- 





ties of from 3400 to 10,000 watts, 
are particularly adapted to indus- 
trial plants engaged in defense work 


normal 
source of power may result in much 


where interruption of the 
damage. Other systems are avail- 
able in capacities ranging from 240 
to 100,000 watts, including those for 
safeguarding the continuity of high- 
ly important manufacturing proc- 
esses during interruptions in the 
normal alternating current supply. 
Operating and maintenance costs 
are extremely low. Battery life 
ranges from 8 to 14 years, depending 
upon tyve of battery selected. 


Hand Profiler 


@ National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean street, Detroit, has in- 
troduced a new Red Ring hand pro- 
filer for use in the production of in- 
tricate mechanical parts such as 
those incorporated in the breecn 
mechanism of small arms and ma- 
chine guns, also for certain aircraft 
parts and bearings. It duplicates in 
the work the profile of a master 
pattern by guiding an end miil. The 
machine’s head carries two cutter 


spindles 10 inches on centers. These 
can be used simultaneously. To trace 
the path of an irregular curve with 
the cutter, movement must be pro- 
vided in two directions in the hori- 
zontal plane. 
cutter spindles moves 


The head carrying the 
toward and 
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away from the operator as he faces 
the machine. Simultaneously, the 
table which carries the work and 
has capacity for two work fixtures 
moves laterally at right angles with 
the path of head movement. Move- 
ment of head and table in horizontal 
planes is accomplished by manipu- 
lating hand wheels located at the 
front of the machine. Wheel rota- 
tion is transmitted to these moving 
elements through helical gears and 
racks. Contributing also to the 
positive motion of head and table 
are the bearing and slide adjust- 
ments to prevent back-lash or lost 
motion. Each spindle also has a 
micrometer adjustment for’ the 
depth of cut and each is spring 
counter-balanced for instant retrac- 
tion when its locking handle is re- 
leased. The vertical cutter feed is 
actuated by cranks at either side of 
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the head. In addition, five spindle 
speeds are available. The drive is by 
means of V-belts with each spindle 
having its own motor. The follower 
pin, which, in operation contacts the 
contour of the master pattern is 
tapered on a 6-degree angle to cor- 
respond with the angle on which 
the sides of the master pattern are 
cut. In addition to a vertical adjust- 
ment, it has a 1/16-inch lateral ad- 
justment to compensate for changes 
in cutter diameter due to. sharpen- 
ing. 


Enclosed Press 


@ E. W. Bliss Co., 1420 Hastings 
street, Toledo, O., is presenting to 
manufacturers a new 2-point en- 
closed type press for heavy-duty 





work. Of 4-piece tie rod construc- 
tion, it has a capacity of 315 tons 
and measures 84 inches between 
uprights. The press’ double gear- 
ing is designed to run in a bath 
of oil. Its crown bed, slide and 
uprights consist of steel castings. 
Other features of the unit include 
a hydraulic friction clutch, hydrau- 
lic brake and an air counterbalance. 


Tumbling Equipment 


@ Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., has introduced a 
new tumbling mill setup for remov- 
ing burrs on machine gun parts. It 
consists essentially of several Mercil 
type octagon shaped cast iron tum- 
bling barrels motivated by *-horse- 
power motors, perforated trays and 
a drain tank. Both the trays and 
tank are located directly under- 
neath the barrels as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The op- 
erator in unioading merely empties 
the contents of the barrels into the 
trays, flushes them with water, send- 
ing both water and residue: into the 
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tank underneath. Directly connect- 
ed to a worm and gear reducing 
unit, the bottle-necked barrels are 
revolved by the slow speed shaft 








on the worm gear, the parts to be 
processed being run with silica sand 
and oil. Each of the barrels pre- 
sent a 5%-inch opening at the top 
and measure 13% inches deep and 
9% inches across the flats. 


New Housing 
For Slotmaster 


@ Experimental Tool & Die Co., 
12605 Greiner avenue, Detroit, an- 
nounces that its Universal Slot- 
master is now provided with a cast 
iron housing instead of an alumi- 
num one. The change in no way im- 
pairs the efficiency of the slotting 
head, according to the company. 


Reversing Motor 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offer- 
ing a new capacitor-start reversing 
motor for use on cranes, hoists, 
lathes and other industrial applica- 
tions where instantaneous revers- 
ing is necessary. Available in rat- 
ing from 1/6 to 3/4-horsepower, 
single phase 60 cycle, it operates 
at 1725 revolutions per minute on 
115 and 230-volt circuits. The motor 
does not make use of brushes or 
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commutators and, in, réversing, it 
requires a special centrifugal-start- 
ing switch with two contacts, a 
solenoid relay, and a resistor, all 
of which are furnished. Greater 
torque during. the starting and ac- 





celerating period of the motor is 
obtained since the capacitor is 
placed immediately on the auxiliary 
winding circuit. The circuit also 
protects starting winding from 
damage and possible motor burn- 
out. 


Deep-Throat Welder 


@ Progressive Welder Co., 3100 East 
Outer drive, Detroit, has introduced 
a variation of its pedestal welder 
which facilitates resistance spot 
welding inside of deep assemblies 
such as barrels and tanks of various 
types. For this purpose, its lower 
arm is built of heavy tubing and 
fitted with a replaceable adaptor for 
the lower electrode. This construc- 
tion makes unnecessary the use of 
supports for the lower arm, and also 





makes it possible to slide deep as- 
semblies over the arm to full throat 
depth. The upper arm carrying the 
upper electrode and gun assembly, 
is of the conventional type. Both 
arms may be adjusted in or out to 
increase or decrease throat depth. 
Other features include positive hy- 
draulic or air-hydraulic pressure at 
the electrodes; nonmagnetic head 
construction, straight-line movement 
of the upper electrode; provision of 
nonflicker pressure switch and posi- 
tive cooling circulation. This unit is 
available in standard capacities of 
75 and 150 kilovolt. 


Steel Type Hoists 


@ Robbins & Myers Inc., Spring- 
field, O., has developed a new type 
F-% steel hoist designed to occupy 
a minimum of headroom space with 
maximum lift power. It is built in 
1000 and 2000-pound capacities with 
all gears and shafting of alloy steel. 
The main frame of each hoist con- 
sists of a welded steel plate. Units 
in both capacities are powered by 
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from dropping. The new hoist can 
be applied to any make of monorail. 
Motor driven trolleys with speeds of 
60 to 100 feet per minute at single 
speed and with push-button can be 
provided. 


Whiteprint Machine 


@ Ozalid Products Division, Gener- 
al Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y., has introduced a new 
model C automatic whiteprint ma- 
chine synchronized to print and de- 
velop sensitized materials at speeds 
up to 12% feet per minute. Geared 
to operate continuously it is con- 
structed for either front or rear 
delivery of prints. This allows oper- 
ator to feed original and sensitized 
material into the front and receive 
the finished prints either on a de- 
livery tray in front, or on a sorting 
table at the rear of the machine. An 
automatic device separates the sen- 
sitized material from the original. 
It removes the original from the ma- 





it has come through 
the printer, allowing the printed 
material to be carried through the 


chine after 


developer. A blower removes hot 
air from the printing cylinder, cools 
the burner and creates a vacuum 
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a high-torque motor. They are con- 
trolled by means of push-button 
pendant with single or two speeds. A 
load brake automatically controls 
the speed when the load is lowered. 
If power fails, it prevents the load 


necessary for the automatic sepa- 
rator. A slight vacuum inside the 
machine prevents leakage of am- 
monia fumes. Also included in the 
machine is an adjustable burner 
shade to allow variations in light 
intensity without changing the 
printing speed. The model accom- 
modates materials up to 42 inches 
wide. It requires only 19 square 
feet of floor space. 


Stand-By Plants 


@ Kato Engineering Co., Mankato, 
Minn., announces a new line of 
stand-by plants models 14A, 26A, 
28A, and 30A for lighting and sup- 
plementary power purposes. Each 
model provides 600, 10L0, 1500 and 
2000 watts respectively. Generators 
are of the self-excited single phase 
type. These units are really two- 
plants-in-one, furnishing standard 


110-volt 60-cycle alternating current 
or a good source of direct current at 
Powered with a 
Stratton 4-cycle 


a usable voltage. 


Briggs & single- 





cylinder air-cooled engine, the units 
feature economical operation, fuel 
consumption being in approximate 
proportion to amount of load being 
run. The generators are bolted to 
the engine crankcase. The units are 
available with remote control or full 
automatic control if desired, 


Aircraft Arc Welder 


@ Hobart Bros. Co., Troy O., has 
introduced a specially designed arc 
welder for aircraft construction pur- 
poses. Although it embodies the 
same design and operating speed 
(only 1750 revolutions per minute) 
as other multirange are welders, it 
is modified to give the “quick hot 
start” necessary for welding light 
gage alloy tubular members. It also 
provides a lower range of welding 
current specified from 10 to 150 am- 


peres at normal welding voltage. 
Characteristics of this machine 


make it especially suitable for weld- 
ing X-4130 chromium molybdenum 
steel on aircraft engine ‘mounts. 
Also dual control of welding cur- 
rent and open circuit voltage enable 
the operator to select exactly the 


right volt-ampere combination for 
each job. The new welder has four 
laminated main poles and four in- 
terpoles. It measures only 28% 
inches high and 17 inches wide, and 


” 








links 


is furnished with convenient 
for voltage changeover from 220 to 
440 volts or vice versa. Models also 
are available in either stationary or 
portable types. 


Barrel Plating Unit 


& Udylite Corp., 1651 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, has introduced 
a new Multi-Purpose barrel plating 
machine for use in cleaning, drying, 
plating, rinsing or pickling opera- 
tions. It does not have any bearings 
below the solution level, and remov- 
al of cathode contacts for cleaning 
is a simple, quick operation. The 
cylinder of the unit has room for 
large loads. Its 125-gallon tank 
measures 32 x 36 x 30 inches, and 





the cylinder 23 x 23 inches, the latter 
having a 16-inch opening. Capacity 
of the plating unit is 50 to 70 pounds. 
It is powered by a 1/6-horsepower 
110-volt single phase 60-cycle alter- 
nating-current motor. 








Beryllium—Its Uses 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


per cent with a cobalt addition of 
0.13 per cent and heat treating at 
a somewhat higher temperature, a 
more favorable combination of 
tensile strength and elongation can 
be obtained. For example a ‘2-inch 
bar stock of this alloy, cold drawn 
40 per cent and then heat treated 
3 hours at 700 degrees Fahr., will 
show the properties listed in Table 
JI. 

Somewhat different properties 
are obtained in the case of beryl- 
lium copper forgings. Hot forged 














bars of an analysis containing 1.88 
per cent beryllium, 0.25 per cent 
cobalt and the balance copper when 
heat treated for 3 hours at 700 de- 
grees Fahr., after a 3 hour solution 
and quenching treatment at 1450‘ 
Fahr., gave properties in Table ITI. 

Casting Difficult: Application of 
beryllium copper to sand castings 
has been limited. Highly erratic 
properties were obtained in early 
attempts to produce castings, al- 
though more recently it has been 
found that additions of iron group 
metals, particularly cobalt, and in 
some cases a small amount of 
silicon, have proved beneficial. One 
of these alloys, a composition con- 
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@ Mathews experienced field engineers can bring you 
the newest developments in the handling of materials. 
During the past few years many new and unique 
Mathews designs have appeared in the field of conveying 
equipment. Let your Mathews Field Engineer work with 
you toward the solution ,of your handling problem. 
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taining .45% beryllium, 2.6% cobalt, 
balance copper, appears to offer 
possible uses where heat conductiv- 
ity is a factor or where resistance 
to heat-checking under frictional 
contact with materials used for 
brake blocks or clutch facings is 
desirable. 

Investigations of beryllium nickel 
have been carried on in this country 
for a number of years, and while 
the material is not yet available 
commercially, it has been produced 
successfully in Europe. The fact 
that higher physical properties are 
obtained than in the case of copper 
base alloys points to prospective ap- 
plications. An alloy in strip form 
of 1.8 to 2 per cent beryllium, bal- 
ance nickel, shows the mechanical 
properties reported in Table IV. 

The high modulus of elasticity and 
corrosion resistance of beryllium 
nickel, considered with the very un- 
usual combination of tensile 
strength and elongation, appear to 
offer possibilities of using highly 
stressed thin sections of this ma- 
terial to obtain weight savings. Cost 
does not enter as a deterring factor 
in the production of beryllium 
nickel as it does in the case of bery]l- 
lium aluminum since beryllium con- 
tained in nickel can be made direct- 
ly from the oxide, similarly to the 
coppey alloys. 

Applications of Beryllium Copper: 
Most numerous applications of these 
alloys in recent years have been 
for various types of springs, clips, 
electrical contacts, diaphragms, and 
the like. The material provides a 
relatively low elastic modulus com- 
pared with steel, coupled with a 
very high 0.2 per cent yield point, 
thereby giving a wide amplitude of 
movement within the elastic range. 

Such springs under sustained load 
will maintain constant pressure and 
deflection and under intermittent 
load will return to their original di- 
mensions for extended periods. This 
exceptional “springiness” of the 
metal is technically termed freedom 
from elastic drift or hysteresis. The 
relatively gogd electrical conductiv- 
ity of this material makes its use 
still more desirable for springs in 


telephone jacks, motor brush 
springs, vibrator rings, contact 
fingers, automobile breakers, and 


Similar applications where both 
electrical and stress characteristics 
are important. 


Savings in weight and size of 
manufactured products frequently 
result from this combination of 
properties since the high elastic 
limit of beryllium copper permits 
use of thinner and shorter sections 
of metal, particularly in flat springs. 

Good Wear and Shock Resistance: 
Although probably best known for 
its adaptability as a spring material, 
the compressive strength of beryl- 
lium and its resistance to wear and 
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shock are opening up a steadily 
growing number of applications 
where these factors are the primary 
considerations in selection of ma- 
terial. In fact, this market appears 
to offer the greatest possibilities at 
present for substantially broadening 
total consumption of beryllium. 


Many instances of this type of 
service encountered in machinery 
and internal combustion engines 
are said to provide longer life to 
parts when alloys of 1.80 to 2.25 
per cent beryllium are used. Such 
parts include heavily loaded bush- 
ings in contact with a hardened steel 
shaft of 58 rockwell C or more 
where the action is eccentric or re- 
ciprocating; valve seats and tappet 
rollers; resistance welding elec- 
trodes; cam stops; etc. 


Utilized in Aviation Industries 


For example, a beryllium-copper 
alloy is being used for the switch 
lever and latch on the indexing 
mechanism of an automatic screw 
machine. This switch lever is 
tripped by feed spools on a rotary 
feed mechanism, and because of the 
sharp impact there is a tendency 
for the lever and latch either to 
fracture or else to score the feed 
spools. Both of these troubles were 
reported overcome with the sub- 
stitution of beryllium-copper cast- 
ings, although the parts were heat 
treated to 40 rockwell C. In addi- 
tion, it was found possible to use 
a smaller cross section than pre- 
viously, this resulting in reduced 
inertia and a more satisfactory in- 
dexing period, while the cost was 
less than for the next best material 
tried. 


Small ball bearings have been 
made of beryllium copper—includ- 
ing both the races and balls—-for 
service in special aviation instru- 
ments where it is necessary to have 
a low friction nonmagnetic bear- 
ing. One of the more unique pos- 
sible applications of beryllium cop- 
per under development recently has 
been for certain metal parts of an 
aviator’s parachute. While these 
parts naturally must be strong, an 
important factor in suggesting this 
alloy’s use was again its nonmag- 
netic property and consequent ab- 
sence of interference with the 
plane’s electrical instruments. 


It is obvious that because of 
economic reasons beryllium copper 
cannot be considered for many ap- 
plications for which it is ideally 
adapted, but where effect on total 
cost of the product is small or where 
its superior performance outweighs 
the added initial cost, there is a 
growing field of usefulness. 


The beryllium industry appears 
still in its infancy, with ultimate 
possibilities of the metal’s use—par- 
ticularly in the form of alloys with 
metals other than copper—yet to be 
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fully developed. To what extent 
its price can be reduced further de- 
pends partly on future demand and 
consequent enlargement in produc- 
ing capacity, although it appears 
likely beryllium will remain a rela- 
tively expensive metal. 

Beryllium copper is available in 
the following forms: Strip in widths 
up to 4 inches (wider widths on 
special order) and thicknesses down 
to 0.002-inch; wire in diameters 


down to 0.002-inch; rods cold drawn 
up to 2 inches in diameter and hot 
worked up to 3% inches in diameter, 


a7 


and chill cast and turned up to 
inches in diameter. 






Metalworking Companies 
In Purchasers Exhibit 


@ Machinery and metalworking 
companies were well represented at 
the sixth annual Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit, held in Lord Baltimore ho- 
tel) Baltimore, Oct. 21-23, under 
sponsorship of Purchasing Agents 
Association of Baltimore. They num- 
bered one-third of 70 exhibitors. 
The exhibitors’ breakfast, Oct. 22, 
was attended by approximately 160 
and was featured by an off-the-rec- 
ord address by Frederick Shelton, 
Kiplinger Washington Service. 
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A, old stable in Utah was being con- 
verted to a modern power house. First 
move was to install this 15-ton, 36’ span 
Reading Crane. Then, with its help, 800 
cubic yards of dirt were moved, 600 cubic 
yards of concrete poured, and two 18- 
ton, 250 H.P. boilers and two 500 H.P, 
uniflow engines installed, together with 


generators, exciters, etc. 


‘The crane was also used,” says the 
Contractor,"for painting the ceiling and 
other purposes. Frankly, during the 
construction it saved the owner and 
ourselves more than its cost.” Now it's 
standing by for coal and ash handling 


and emergency use. 


No need to say more—just remember 
that it was Reading-designed and built 
—and there are more where it came from, 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP, 
DEPT. 311 READING, PA, 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 





Wire Association 
(Concluded from Page 27) 


president of the association, in open- 
ing the meeting pointed out that at 
least 40,000,000 man-hours had been 
lost on defense projects during the 
first seven months this year by labor 
disputes. More than 120,000,000 man- 
hours were lost on nondefense work 
and a conservative estimate for the 
first ten months would be 200,000,000 
man-hours. 

“Can we get our national defense 
and economic structure for our tre- 
mendous tax burdens strengthened 
on this basis?” Mr. Westphal asked. 


Some of the various changes that 


have taken place in the wire industry 


during the emergency were de- 
scribed by K. S. Wyatt, cable engi- 
neer, Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp., New York. Mr. Wyatt said 
that many substitute materials have 
been found to be highly satisfactory 
and that probably industry never 
will return to the use of the original 
material. 

At a national defense luncheon, 
Rear Admiral W. T. Cluverius, presi- 
dent, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Worcester, Mass., commented 
on the speed with which the arma- 
ment program is being executed. In 
the East, he said, a ship recently 
was launched seven months ahead 
of schedule. An automobile manu- 


facturer delivered certain ordnance 
materials three months ahead of 
schedule. 

Speaking for industry, Dr. A. A. 
Stockdale, National Association of 
Manufacturers, said that America in 
a little over a year has almost 
caught up with Hitler’s years of 
arming. Emphasizing that this coun- 
try under a democracy has achieved 
the highest standard of living in 
the world, Dr. Stockdale pointed out 
that with only 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, we have 80 per 
cent of the automobiles and one 
third of the railroads. 

Speaking for the Army, Brig. Gen. 
A. W. N. Schulz, director of pur- 
chases and contracts in the office of 
the Under Secretary of War, men- 
tioned the increase in capacity for 
producing field wire. Before 1938, 
he said, capacity did not exceed 
1500 miles monthly. In July of this 
year, capacity was 24,742 miles. 
More than 300,000 miles have been 
purchased, one-half of which has 
been delivered. 

Speaking for the government, Dr. 
C. I. Gragg, OPM consultant, di- 
rected attention to the fact that 
only $10,000,000,000 of the $60,000,- 
000,000 appropriated has been spent 
on the defense program. In compari- 
son with Great Britain and allied 
countries the proportion of our total 
productive capacity devoted to the 
defense program is small, he said. 


Tanks Described to A.I.M.M.E. Members 


@ Fast highly mobile armored tanks 
now being delivered tc the army 
weigh 13 tons and are propelied by a 
250-horsepower radial type gasoline 
or diesel engine, located in the rear. 
Each tank carries a crew of four 
and is armed with a 37-millimeter 
cannon and heavy and light ma- 
chine guns and two-way radio, 
all protected by varying thicknesses 
of armor-plate which accounts for 
30 per cent of the weight. 

This information was revealed 
by G. K. Bradfield Jr., general 
superintendent, Ordnance Division, 
American Car & Foundry Co., at 
the annual autumn dinner of the 
Institute of Metals and Iron and 
Steel Division of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Ritz-Carlton hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Oct. 20-22. 

Because the company with which 
the speaker is identified could not 
buy armor-plate prefabricated, it 
installed its own equipment and 
became the largest producer of 
case-hardened armor-plate in the 
world, not only supplying its own 
requirements, but those of other 
manufacturers, the speaker said. 

Twenty-three technical papers 
were presented at the various ses- 
sions of the two groups, whose 


registration exceeded 150 members. 

In air-cooled steels, addition of 
more than 0.5 per cent of chrom:- 
um changes the pearlitic structure 
of the plain 0.35 per cent carbon 
steel to an acicular carbide-ferrite 
aggregate, and further addition of 
chromium promotes the formation 
of martensite. This was_ stated 
in a paper on “Influence of Chro- 
mium and Molybdenum on Carbon 
Steel,” by R. F. Miller and R. F. 
Campbell, research laboratory, 
United States Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N: J. 

The presence of 0.5 per cent 
molybdenum is more effective in 
forming the acicular structure and 
increasing the hardness than the 
presence of 0.5 per cent chromium, 
but further amounts of chromium 
are more effective than molybden- 
um in forming martensite. 

The authors explained that the 
first traces of martensite are found 
in steels containing about 2.0 per 
cent of either chromium or molyb- 
denum and with this amount of 
alloy their hardness is about the 
same. When both elements are 
present, chromium is more effective 
than the same amount of molyb- 
denum in forming martensite and 
increasing the hardness. 
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Alloeation Near in 


Steel Distribution 


Mills seek to ship most needed material 


first. Strikes cut into production. Scrap 


situation 


@ STEELMAKERS are paying greater attention to 
dates when high priority steel actually is to be used, 
in an effort to give deliveries to best advantage. So 
heavy has become the burden of top priority orders 
that schedules are difficult to formulate unless it is 
known which orders are needed earliest, 

The situation has developed to a point where pri- 
orities mean relatively little and it is believed a broad 
system of allocations, as in pig iron, will be the only 
means to bring about efficient distribution. Already 
plates are practically under allocation and application 
to other products is believed near. 

Substantial losses in steel production are the result 
of labor interference and lack of scrap is causing in- 
creased curtailment. Employes of Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. at Detroit were on strike more than a week, 
causing loss of 5000 tons of steel, 2000 tons of pig 
iron and 1400 tons of coke each day. Uncertainty is 
caused by strike at captive coal mines, called for 
Oct. 27, after a truce of 30 days following a strike 
in September. Coke ovens have about a month’s sup- 
ply of coal, which would avert blast furnace interrup- 
tion for that period unless coke oven workers were 
drawn into the strike. Pig iron production in the Bir- 
mingham district was interrupted last week by strike 
of coke-oven workers. 

Scrap shortage continues a major factor and inter- 
ruption of steelmaking is becoming more frequent. 
Several open hearths have been shut down at Buffalo 
and similar action elsewhere has been averted by scrap 
being diverted to plants in need. Increasingly opera- 
tions are being carried on without reserves, on the basis 
of daily shipments. The allocations plan has not been 
applied, awaiting reports from the industry. Funda- 
mental differences between the scrap trade and other 
branches of the steel industry result in new prob- 
lems when allocation is attempted. One result ex- 


pected is diminution of direct dealing between producer 
and consumer, which has increased greatly in recent 
months. 

Labor interruption at Detroit, which reduced pro- 
duction there to one-third capacity, and shutdown of 
several open hearths at Buffalo because of scrap 
shortage, caused the production rate to drop 1 point 
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causes further 


Demand 
PrUces. 


Production 


curtailment 
cent. 


to 9542 per cent last week. Small increases at several 
cther points were not sufficient to overcome the sharp 
drop at these points. Detroit rate declined 36 points 
to 32 per cent of capacity and Buffalo 9% points to 
8342 per cent. Cleveland also dropped 2 points to 97 
per cent as an open hearth was taken off. Chicago 
advanced 1 point to 102 per cent, Pittsburgh 1 point 
to 99 per cent, Wheeling 1 point to 94 per cent and 
Cincinnati 3% points to 91% per cent. Rates were 
maintained unchanged at: St. Louis, 83; Birmingham, 
95; Eastern Pennsylvania, 93; New England, 90; 
Youngstown, 98. 

Lack of semifinished steel is limiting production of 
Wire and wire products, the most apparent squeeze 
being in nails. Wood construction of cantonments and 
storehouses by the army has required an unusual quan- 
tity of nails and delivery for civilian purposes is now 
deferred several weeks. 

Tin plate demand and production continue at a 
high rate after some labor interruption at the Gary 
mill. Supplies of plate for tinning are in better volume 
than recently. Users of copper, brass and aluminum 
for miscellaneous purposes are turning to tin plate as 
their usual sources of supply are not available. Army 
and navy buying for 1942 delivery is heavy. 

Recent advance of a cent per pound in the ceiling 
price on zinc has added to difficulties of galvanized 
producers, their costs already high. As a result they 
believe they should be allowed a higher price. The 
spread between black and galvanized sheets is said 
to be far less than the cost of conversion. 

September consumption of Lake Superior iron ore 
was at the high rate for August, though the total 
for the month was slightly lower, due to one less day 
of operation. Total consumption to Oct. 1 was 56,160,- 
488 gross tons, compared with 44,228,922 tons in nine 
months last year. 

For the third consecutive week automobile produc- 
tion last week registered a gain. Output was 91,855 
cars, a gain of 6255 over the preceding week. A yeat 
ago the figure was 117,080 cars. 

Composites continue unchanged, finished steel $56.60, 
iron and steel $38.15 and steelmaking scrap $19.16. 
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Declined 1 point to 95% 










High priority tonnage heavier. 


Pressure for higher ceiling. 
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COMPOSITE 


Oct. 25 


Iron and Steel .... $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


rails, alloy steel, hot 


pipe, 
nails, tin plate, 


hot strip, pipe. 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


MARKET 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1941 July, 1941 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 

19.16 19.16 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, 


AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1940 Oct., 1936 

$38.07 $34.67 

56.60 53.90 

20.70 16.65 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


m3 ; Oct. 25, Sept. July Oct. - Oct. 25, Sept. July Oct. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley eee eG 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Plates, Chicago ». ead 2.10 2.10 2.10 MANORINIG. “VERE §. onc kec kc cass 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 24.19 24.19 24.19 23.17 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary >< hae 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary........ 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary . 38.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 : : 
1 in . hase - Pitts 5 5.00 5.00 5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.30 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $. $ $ 0 0 
Seti meta Slit . yee 98 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 17.75 17:78 17.75 19.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...... , ae ; D 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 19.85 
Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 22.25 22.25 22.25 24.05 
sfsea% 7 YO. Cy ROD, «6.4.85 Sx dawee 20.00 21.50 21.50 17.55 
Semifinished Material te. 2. Cast, Conca 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago...... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh..... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 7.20 7.25 7.25 5.75 
Wire rods No. 5 to y-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. mill, carloads. 
Sh t Stri copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor . 4.95¢c 5.70c 5.05e Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95¢ 
eels, p 4.60¢. Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c  5.75¢ Commodity C.R. Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets . wee 6.15¢c 6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, ee 7.15c 7.90c tons arid OVer......... 2.95c 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, 58. . 7.65c 8.40c Worcester, DE: a sten Sees 3.35¢c 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10. gage, ~» Freese 8.45c 9.20c Detroit, del. ............ 3.05¢ 
a ra ee oe SE oo cel iies 5 x one ad 2.75¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. 3.10¢c 
Granite City base ....... 2.20¢ Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Detroit, del. yeesee : 2.200 UES SUD <8 os bw 0 sie ee 3.40¢c Cleveland, Birmingham, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Pacific ports .......+++-- 2.65¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and oe a 20 cents for 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and sg t= 
wre’ 4 og Sane lee es 3.35¢ 26-50 Carbon .......... 2.80¢ 
Cleveland, Gary, Bu 5 ee 2.10¢ 51-75 Carb 4.30 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Granite City, base....... 3.45¢c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20¢ “76500 ae 6 18< 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. OEE taep ye oe sae 
Granite City, base....... 3.15¢ Electrical SI ia te PACING POIs. 46-2. see —™ cajtspicig Ae amy — 
Detroit, del. pak es 3.15¢ ectr geet Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Ti 7 Pl t 
Other Mich. pts., del. . 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, in, L.erne ate 
Pacific ports inka Cee burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- Tin Plate 
"OE : Base Ports’ City og Ie | 2.80c Pittsburgh, Chi i 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 a : : : sburgh, cago, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Bir- Field gr. 3.20¢ 3.95c¢ Same TIPE, DASE ..... 6. cece. 2.90c 100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
mingham, Buffalo, Armat. ; 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c Worcester, base ......... S.00c Granite Clty’ ;......5.5.3: $5.10 
Youngstown, Sparrows Elect. .... 4.05¢ 4.80¢ Se a) ae 2.90¢ Tin Mill Black Plate 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c r Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Granite City, base....... 3.60c Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
Pacific ports ............ 4.05c Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Granite City ............ 3.15¢ 
Corrugated Galy. Sheets H. R. C. R. Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05c 
" “ an on TYPE BARS PLATES SHEETS’ STRIP STRIP Long Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, SE pavements 24.00e  27.00c 34.00¢ 21.50¢  28.00¢ pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 303 26.00 29.00 36.00 27:00 33.00 og — 
Youngstown, Sparrows 304 ; is ss a ee 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 uNasSOrted .......---- J.SUC 
Point. Middletown, 29 304-20% clad ..... ae *18.00 19.00 reyes A Sl eg GR a 4.55¢ 
Men oy eR 4 SRT 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
gage, per square ...... 3.3ic 309 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 Pittsburgh Chicago Gar 
Granite City ............ 3.38¢ 310 49.00 32.00 33.00 48.75 56.00 aan ie...) fe 
Pacific Ports .. 3.78¢ 9. Y .00 48.75 56.00 wOSe DOX....-..--- . 
PUES POE ys 525 «++ ave te 36.00 40.00 49.00 eon ithe Granite City ............ $4.40 
oan age ie . 516 $4 ape a4 yd “© Roofing Ternes 
ttsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 317 : . . . . Pittsburgh base per package 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- yo os ee} rd s => 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 419 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 coating L.C. 
3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 8-lb... .$12.00 25-lb... .$16.00 
Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- = wo. on py o4 co pig Py ~4 15-lb.... 14.00 30-lb.... 17.25 
od, hot-dipped, heat-treated Gig’ *:.*. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 2450  20-Ib.... 15.00 40-1b.... 19.50 
Guanes City, copper steel 3.70c ewe? 3390 35°50 32,50 34,00 32:00 
anite y, ec .70¢, 2 hia 22. ; ‘ : : 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 446 “8 97/50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 
: 501 din 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
4.05¢c. 502 9:00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18°00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
ii 502 Da ei es Y 3. : t R Fi 
Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, *Includes annealing and pickling. Cleveland, Birmingham, 
STEEL 
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TVOUNSSIOWN 206i. es 2.10¢c 
Coatesville, Sparrows 

Point, Claymont ..... 2.10¢ 
a re 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢c 

Steel Floor Plates 

NN 5 echoes 9s erate 3.35 
SRN Ses as Kae en eae S's 3.35¢ 
Cee NE v5 awe ene es 3.70¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
cle ea aa ara 2.10c 

Be EMU, GO. 5. cee 2.34¢c 

Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75¢ 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

tons.One Size .......... Base 
elon |) a ar 2.25¢ 
PR es. Shs. 0 ae sae 2.49¢ 
co A ee ee eee ere 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Guilt ports, Gock ........ 2.50c 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham... ..... ++. 2.59c¢ 
Pac; ports, dock .:.....% 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25¢ 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
Es See ee 2.15¢ 
Pt Ae ohn i ee ese 2.25¢ 
ae i aa. See 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
CULT OT LS, .GAOCK © 0 5.5062 3 2.50¢c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pac. pofts, dock :....... 2.80c 


All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25¢ 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


CS A ay agen aaa 2.70¢ 
SPINE os Sawer wee wees 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
O00 «ck Gss -3i00;.... 0.70 
>| re O:75.- Ba00;..«.. 1.35 
>. 270 <Seee ss 5s 3.80 
| 255 3400:.:.. 3.20 
RIGO 25-25. BOs bie wc ce 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


DE ae eer ssa wae om 0 ae 1.20 
ees he lc ar 0.45 
Be PUR occ sce ciccas 0.15 
ar re a ares 1.20 
ad er AS i See 0.85 
ee, WE: .cke we a tewese 0.85 
SG Sar FOS. onc k wesc siccs 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
Ree Oe ee eer ee 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 lbs. 
Detroit 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
7 Ap hee ee ee 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 
grinding, polishing ex- 


POA eee verre 2.65c¢ 
DES Salee Choe ce ee 6 ogg 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 

rows Point, Buffalo, 

Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ....... 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 

Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
pe a ee oe ee 2.25¢ 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 


October 27, 1941 


Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 
Gulf ports, dock 2.50¢c 


All-rail, Houston from 
BiTmminegnam ........ 2.59c¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢ 
SEG ORs oe kn cites pais 8 2.25c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 

a Ph ed Waa es sos 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 
coated wire nails 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples 2 
Annealed fence wire .... 3.05 
Galv. fence wire 
Woven wire fencing (base 


©) ta CORR iis es 67 
Single loop. bale _ ties, 
(base C. L. column) 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
EIR 65 5 cs Sad $ sen 70 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 


Birmingham (except spring 
wire at Birmingham) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 
SOI EPO on. oiciwes sear 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts.. Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ....... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 


$40.00 


Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 

Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 

a ae. 2.35¢ 

Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00c 

Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢ 

Do., heat treated 5.00c 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15¢c 
Tie plates, base 2.15¢c 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6and smaller..... 65% off 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 
and shorter 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter aie steinw wench, se aE 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long 
Tire bolts 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 


Ro a a 56 off 
Me el a 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fs-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 

1% and larger... 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .....60o0ff 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, l-in., smaller ....68 off 


Headless, %-in., larger . .55 off 
a OS ae 60 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


3.75¢ 
65-5 off 


Structural 
ye-inch and under . 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $4.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 


Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
ear.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 la 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 g 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
eae 4 2 8 54.00 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11/06 22.93 
2” * CD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”0.D. 12 15.16 Re 4 
2%”0.D. i2 16.58 26.57 
2%”O0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
BS” 6 OD. aa 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
EY Ce. 10 28.66 49.90 
5” he). 9 44.25 73.93 

6” O.D. 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1”) 4D. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
2 "O).2). 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%°O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
a. OD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%*°O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a. Eee 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0O.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
Os 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
5” O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
a Gb. 7 71.96 82.93 
Welded Iron, Steel, 


Pipe 

Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 








Steel 
In. BIk. Galv. 
a ee 51 
% 66% 55 
2 RS ee oe 68 % 57% 
Iron 
ae iar is oleae 30 10 
A MR ie tree arleainad a 34 16 
1% 38 18% 
Ba «. aoa aes 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
en Seas ear 61 49% 
(a Ce. re a 64 52% 
34%—6 66 54% 
7 and 8 65 52% 


Iron 
2 30% 12 
2%—3 % cn .. 81% 14% 
4 Panta oat ae see 18 
4%—B8 32% 17 
9—12 ; eet os ee 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld . , ‘ 63 
2% to 3, lap weld 66 
3% to C, lap weld 65 
7 and &, tap weld . 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 


4-in.. Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth a ee ee 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 

Birmingham No. 5 to #y- 

inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 

Do., over gz to 44-in. inel. 2.15 

Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 


ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 


12-18-inch ........ 54.00 
18-inch and over .. 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.2% 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens... 12.25 
New England, del. .. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens. 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. ..... 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. ...... 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol.... 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ...... 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 


Phenol (less than 1000 
See eae ... 1428€ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25c 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers .. 7.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ... .$30.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

Bethlehem, Pa. ....... .. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ ioe oe . 20.38 Rohs 19.38 25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. ..... cS eae «ele 25.50 24.50 26.00 
a ee ree ere 24.50 23.00 25.00 
Chicago eR te ee eS 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Cleveland ..... > als & pes ee 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Detroit Wat pda . osba00k Ee 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Duluth vow ; rr 24.50 pe 25.00 
LE Fae ee saree ae 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass. ......... . 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
cl ee De rere 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Hamilton, O. .... : ; . 24.00 24.00 23.50 ery 
Neville Island, Pa. ‘ > 6 ee5.s ae 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Provo, Utah .. ; Wepre cial a re rere 
Sharpsville, Pa. ... ass = ...{24.00— 24.00— 23.50- 24.50- 

| 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 25.00 eae 24.50 Peer 
Swedeland, Pa. ... ree . 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Se Es Sete ss oe Ss . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O. Sout (24.00—- 24.00- 23.50— 24.50- 


124.50 2450 2450 25.00 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 
or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 











No.2 Malle- 
Fdry. able 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 


we, LAOUIS,;, BOTCON 2... ccs sas 
St. Louis from Birmingham... 
St. Paul from Duluth........ 


7Over 0.70 phos. 


... 2450 24.50 
...24.50 RTRs 
-.. 26.63 26.63 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Basic 
25.81 
24.00 
23.62 


Besse- 
mer 
26.81 


27.13 





Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furmace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
yo | 3. ae 23.50 do., del. Chicago...... 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
Buffalo 


cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. 


base $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 


Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 


per cent. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Ladle 


(Pa., C., W. 
joe a i Saya 


Wire cut 


Brick 
Va., Mo.) 
$31 
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Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 J ; Magnesite 
Baltimore from Birmingham}.... 25.61 : St eee Super Quality 
Boston from Birmingham?...... : a ..... Pa, Mo, Ky. .......... $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality grains, net ton f.0.b. 
Boston from Buffalo .., 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 “ti Chewelah, Wash., net 
Bult — = Pa., Til, Md., Mo., Ky.... 5130 ton bulk 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 : see's Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 ae bags 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25:39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey ........... 56.00 net ton, bags ........ 26.06 
Chicago from Birmingham ...24.22 ; : : ae , Basie Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.61 Second Quality . Sl ke 
Cincinnati from Birmingham}? 24.06 ? 23.06 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 46.55 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
. ' * , mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cieveland from Birmingham}... 24.12 : 23.12 Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfleid, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 “ New Jersey ............ 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 2460 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, First quality iP _. 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo or afm PRBS 27.19 27.19 Intermediate ......... 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham} 26.15 * ee AR RO eg alga t 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 26.53 27.03 : Second quality ........ 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham?. 25.46 ‘ 24.96 Malieable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 rae aN RRM Lo ae in $59.85 pd., tide. net ton... .nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- PONMSPIVANIA§ 0.06550 $51.30 te | Ee eee $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 EI: TURE ad oie Sons 23.00 
$1.24. mrnnnenam. Aia..:...:. Sis0. No. 2 TMP ....ceecss. 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots ......... 13.75¢ Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots . 14.00e 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., contract carlots, 2 x 
sbd. ‘ - »+ «++ +$120.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 14.25¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 | a | a ean 14.50¢ 
Carlots, del. Pitts. 125.33 §7-72¢% low carbon: RO ERR fee. he, BH. .5....5.... BBC 
Carlots, f.o.b. Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot “ec higher 
furn, 145.00 loads lots. ton Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
For ton lots add $10, 2% carb.... 19.50c 20.25¢c 20.75¢c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
for less-than-ton lots 1% carb.... 20.50¢c 21.25c 21.75¢ ecarlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed, ton .... $74.50 
$13.50, for less than 0.10% carb. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75¢ 6 VERO a 6 oc shards 160.00 Ton lots bape. <6) coe 
200-Ib, lots $18. 0.20% carb. 21.50c 22.25¢ 22.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, lb...... 4.00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Spot 4c higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 Ib. lots, lb..... 4.25¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.00 _. ae Spot %-cent higher 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight Ferromolybdenum, 55- Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets 
allowed, cl. ..... 74.50 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b, ° f.o.b, Niagara Falls, 1b. 7.50¢ contract carloads, 
Do., ton lot ener 87.00 mill, lb. pis ee P< ae ‘ 0.95 Do., Oe a ree 8.00c bulk freight allowed, 
Do., 75 per cent ... 135.00 Calcium molybdate, Ib. Do., less-ton lots .... 8.50c SRT, St De be he We 5.50¢ 
Do., ton lots ... ».- 191.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Spot %c Ib. higher eile) Mieiiea. tt. 5g hen 4 6.00c 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Molybdenum Oxide, lb. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots pic. ee 
Silicomanganese, c.]., 2% Molyb. cont., 5-20-Ib. tract, freight allowed, Spot 4c higher 
per cent Caroon ..,..' 118.00 containers, f. 0. a lb. carlots, bulk...... 8.25¢ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
cos ree. RET 128.00 “ggg ve agen iin Do., ton lots ......... 8.75c contract, carloads, ‘ 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 Ferrotitanium 40-45%. a sepn-Son sane DAP at oie bulk, gross ton....... 102.50 
over sontré t. : lb., con. ti t b. Ni: ed Do., less 200 Ibs. tee enees 9.25¢ PRM oe nk 108.00 
a peer Melee ae Sg rege tape : Spot 4c lb. higher 35-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. ara Falls, ton lots.... $1.23 loads. 1b.. alloy 14.00c 
con. del. cars .. 1.90-2.00 Do., less-ton lots.... 1.25 Tungsten Metal Powder, geen: gies SI aide ‘ 
Ferrovanadium 35 to 20-25% I1b., con. ti., 98-99 per cent, per Ib., Do., ton lots ........ 15.00¢ 
4 : , " ; Do., less-ton lots..... 16.00¢ 
40%, Ilb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 0.10 C, max.,, ton lots, Ib. 1385 depending upon quan- ” S +“ highe : 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Do., less-ton lots 1.40 RAED) ose. s 0s some 0:¥a oO TO etetyea Spot “*s 7 wal 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Spot 5c higher * me : Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% pep ee Ib pre e $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. : 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, Ib. con. col., as re 1315 Orth. _ Kegs, Ib....... $2.60 
furn., per ton, c.1., 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 ies et See es ig Do., 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, Ib. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- | a eer 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. lybdenum, lb. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots MiSs asa Se eont., £.0.b.. mill. ..... 0.80 Ps BOOe Saisie wees 84.00c ducers’ plant 80.00c 














WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject 


Plates Struc- 


Soft %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
eee ee 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.73 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
a 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
HOTS, VA. sce 4.00 4.10 tees 4.05 4.05 
oR a 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
PICesuurgn ......'.. 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
iT ae 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
er ee 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Cincinnati ........ 8.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
GECRNOs-.i..6.... SS 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
ae Cines ....... S75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
ge ee 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
ee 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
lot 4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
pi Ae ee 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
MMESED, 24 db vanes ss 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 y Br." 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 
ee a ee 4,28 4.40 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 - 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
er 4.45 - a Pods 
WOFrtolk, V@........ 
PIO nck. scks. tee 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsourgn ........ 840 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ... .«. Gao 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
PPOUIUNE. oc eae a alees 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnaw ........ BGS 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
re 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
‘wae. Cables owas 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
a. EME nha wee 3.84 Tae 6.02 D.ct 7.87 
re 6.45 ; 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 


Gross Tons f.o.b. 


-K. Ports 

£ sd 

Merchant bars, 3-inch and over... ; ; cers -ee.se 16 10 O 
Merchant bars, small, under 3 inch, re-rolled 3. 60¢ 200 OO 
Structural shapes 2.95c¢ 15 10 0 
Ship plates. re i 2. 90c 16 26 
Boiler plates........ Petey ; ; s.i¢e 17 12 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..... “aah 4.00c 2 5 @ 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage ; 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
fe< 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00........... $25.79 6 8 O(a 
Basic pig iron...... BS het : 24.28 6 O 6(a 
PPFORCe CONS, 1.0.b, QVENG.5 666 cocci sec esas 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over... 49:37 42. 5 0 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17c 17 12 OTF 
oS ep ree 2.77¢ 15 8 OTT 
MGT PROMS bons vadce ee ae aks 2.9le 16 3 OTT 
ee ae 3.06c 17 O 6TT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. . 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
nf ye Sie SRE a a Fe aatate Os.6.0:4 4.28¢ 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled. RS oy oe 3.30c 18 70 


(a) del. Middlesbrough "5s rebate to approved. customers. TtRebate 
Ss on certain’ conditions. 


October 27, 1941 


to Prevailing 


Sheets ———__. 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.13 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 
5.25 3.50 5.05 
5.45 3.85 5.40 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 
5.00 3.35 uy 4.65 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 
es 3.43 4.30 4.84 
5.30 3.45 _ 5.01 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4,92 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 
5.60 3.90 - 5.00 
§.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 
5.96 4.35 6.00 
5.80 3.75 4.50 
6.09 4.19 5.79 
5.93 3.45 4.75 
5.75 3.85 4.80 
5.50 4.20 ' 5.25 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 
$.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 


Soft Bars, Bands, 
Rolled Sheets and 


SAE 


Differentials 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Cold Cold Drawn Bars—— 
Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
4.05 
4.15 
3.52 75 8.40 6.75 
3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
3.97 ; 
3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
4.30 
4.42 
4.56 
1.39 
1.69 
‘ 4.43 
5.00 4.60 
440 
5.75 
5.75 F ‘ 
6.60 11.35 10.35 
7.05 11.60 10.60 
Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 


300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 


Francisco; 300 pounds and over, 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 
phis; Los Angeles, 


bars over 


400-39,999 


4-in. 


wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 


Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, 
York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 


cinnati, Cleveland, De 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 
delphia, Baltimore; 
land, Seattle; any 

Galvanized Sheets: 
1499 in Cleveland, 


750-4999 
quantity 
Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 


Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 


troit, New 


500-1499 in Buffalo; 
in San Francisco; 300-4999 in 
in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in 


ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 


over in Chattanooga; 


Kansas City; 150 


delphia; 750-4999 in San 
Strip: 


Cold Rolled 
of all size. 


Cold Finished 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 


and 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 


1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds: 
(hoops, 0-299) in San 
Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
400 pounds and over in Mem- 


Cin- 


1000-1999 in Phila- 


Port- 
150- 


Bos- 
De- 


any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 


No base 


Francisco. 
quantity; extras apply on 


Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on ca 


1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 


except 0-4999 in 


San 


SAE Hot Rolled 


except 0-4999, San 


Ores 


Francisco; 


Francisco, 


Alloy Bars: 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton 


Lower La 


51% 


cr 


ke Ports 


Old range besseme! $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbesseme! 1.60 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents. unit 


del 


Foundry and _ basic 


56-63%, contract 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, 


C47. 


ports 


Manganiferous ore, 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 


Mang. 


N. African low phos 


E Pa. 


12.00 


Atlantic 


Nom. 
Nom. 


lots 


rbon, 


1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 


1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
Spanish, No, African 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 
Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$24.50-25.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 
69%, ord. 7.50¢c 
Low phos, (.02 
max.) 8.00¢ 
F.O.B. Rio Janeiro 
Scheelite, imp 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 
iS% gross ton 
Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Indian, 50% 68.00-70,00 
Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
free 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., I1b., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
99 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 96 


Sheets, while in strong demand, 
offer better delivery than plates 
or bars, although a higher propor- 
tion of orders takes high priority 
than a month ago. Occasional de- 
liveries of black sheets with top 
rating can be obtained in two 
months, under pressure. Little 
progress is made in improving 
shipment on lower priorities. Book- 
ings in general are larger than in 
September, though mills are not 
accepting all business offered. Light 
plate production on sheet mills 
continues to restrict volume of 
sheets. 

Sheetmakers are paying closer 
attention to the dates when pre- 
ferred tonnages will be used, sched- 
uling production to meet the time 
element. It appears likely that 
considerable sheet tonnage will not 
be needed until next year and can 
be deferred somewhat, making 
more current tonnage available for 
lower ratings. 

Pennsylvania opens bids Oct. 29 
on 1000 tons of sheets for 1943 au- 
tomobile tags, deliveries to start 
early next year. 

Orders for about 500 tons of car- 
bon spring steel for the Springfield, 
Mass., armory, for cartridge slips, 
has been placed by the ordnance 
department, Newman-Crosby Steel 
Corp., Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Thompson Wire Co., Boston, shar- 
ing in the contract. For 30,000,000 
clips to be produced under subcon- 
tracts about 1300 tons of narrow 
cold-rolled striv is being distributed 
to several mills. 

Heaviest demand in the Cleve- 
land and adjacent districts is for 
16 and 18 gage sheets for steel 
drums, thinner gages being in less 
demand. 


Galvanized Sheet Cost 
Raised by Zinc Advance 


Following advance of zinc prices 
by 1 cent per pound to stimulate 
domestic production, manufacturers 
of galvanized products believe the 
ceiling on their goods should be 
advanced to compensate for this 
increased cost. The industry claims 
that reduced production due to lack 
of zinc, higher wages and higher 
cost of supplies has caused them 
to operate at a loss for some time 
and the present advance in zinc 
fields adds to this condition. 

An advance of $2 per ton on gal- 
vanized sheets is said to be neces- 
sary to offset the rise in zinc and 
the claim is made that other fac- 
tors would dictate an increase of 
at least $8 per ton to bring galvan- 
ized sheet production to a profitable 
basis under present conditions. Gal- 
vanized sheet producers are oper- 
ating at about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 80 per cent 
last year and the early part of this 
year. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 96 


Specifications for steel plates are 
heavier, with volume this month 
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larger than in all of September. 
Definite delivery promises are diffi- 
cult, Thecretically, production sched- 
ules are frozen for November, but 
plates are on an allocation basis 
and it may be several days before 
allocations for November are given 
to mills, which submitted their 
tentative schedules a week ago. 
Plate allocations are not on as de- 
tailed a basis as in pig iron, apply- 
ing to consuming groups more than 
to individuals. Definite delivery 
promises are impossible until group 
allocations are issued. 

Plate deliveries to several New 
England shipyards have been slight- 
ly lowered, due to heavy accumula- 
tions of tonnage, notably in the 








Portland, Me., district. In some in- 
stances plates have been delivered 
for ships whose keels are not to be 
laid for several weeks. Except for 
high ratings, large tank tonnage is 
inactive, but better than 4000 tons 
for defense work in other sections 
is being placed in several contracts 
awarded by a Boston engineering 
firm. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


11,000 tons, mostly plates, caissons, dry 


docks, navy yard, Brooklyn, divided 
between Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

810 tons, six 100-foot tugs for United 


States Maritime Commission, to Birch- 
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field Boiler Works, Tacoma, Wash. 
375 tons, tanks for relocation of South- 
ern Pacific Co. tracks, Pitt River divi- 


sion, Calif., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 


Co Chicago 

more, four 15,000-barrel steel 
oll storage tanks, Bethlehem Steel Co 
plant, Seattle; to Bethlehem Steel Co 


(000 tons or 


200 tons, 24-inch steel pipe, Metropolitan 
District Commission, Boston, water 
division, to Walsh Steam Boiler 
Works, Holyoke, Mass 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1200 tons, 58-inch welded or reinforced 
concrete pipe, Tacoma, Wash.; awarded 
on concrete basis to American Con- 
crete & Steel Pipe Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

162 tons, fifty 5000-gallon underground 
tanks, navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 
Independent Iron Works, Oakland, 
Calif low 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 97 

Shortage in steel bars, both car- 
bon and alloy, is second only to 
that of plates and while some con- 
sumers find the situation slightly 
easier, the change is small. This is 
attributed to some accumulation of 
stocks by consumers and curtail- 
ment in automotive demand. In 
small sizes the situation shows no 
slackening but rather an increasing 
shortage. 

Bookings in October have been 
heavier than in September and de- 
liveries against higher priorities 
are improved in some instances, 60- 
day shipments against top ratings 
are made occasionally in carbon 
and some alloy bars. 

Manufacturers of bolts and nuts 
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7 _—_— Propuction 
THROUGH YOUR PLANT 


THOMASTRIP may well be called ‘‘Special Pur- 


Unusually difficult specifications are 


produced with Thomas’ wide range of special man- 
ufacturing facilities. For example, Thomastrip an- 
nealed in the illustrated continuous furnace results 
in a uniform quality which is maintained from ship- 
ment to shipment. 

This is but one of the special groups of equipment 


thaf assures the highest quality steel for Thomas 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. WARREN, OHIO 


Specialized’ Producers of Cold Rolled Strip Steel 








are buying heavily, stimulated _by 
increasing defense contracts. Some 
fourth quarter tonnage for ware- 
houses will be pushed over into 
next year and resellers probably 
will not receive anywhere near 
their quotas in fourth quarter, due 
to increasing volume of top rat- 
ings, above the A-9 priority for 
warehouses. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 97 

Orders for wire and wire products 
are well in excess of production, 
which is hampered by restricted sup- 
ply of wire rods. This results from 
diversion of steel to other uses, 
limiting the quantity available for 
production of rods. Manufacturers’ 
wire is given more freedom than 
merchant wire and supply is better 
in that class. 

Nails and miscellaneous’ wire 
products, such as binders, tie wire 
and staples are difficult to obtain, 
the effect being felt in a wide vari- 
ety of uses. Basket and carton 
makers, supplying containers for 
food. packing, have difficulty ob- 
taining wire for fastenings and 
basket supply is restricted. 

Nail production is curtailed and 
shortage is developing, partly a re- 
sult of heavy use in army canton- 
ments and warehouses, largely of 
wood construction. Deliveries are 
six to eight weeks delayed on ordi- 
nary nail sizes and as far as 15 
weeks on special varieties. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 97 
Orders for steel rails for 1942 
delivery have started to come in, 
though railroads are holding down 
their purchases on account of war 


conditions. Rail mills have been 
the source of most shell rounds 
and any increase in demand for 


these would limit capacity for rails. 
Export demand includes a tonnage 
for Suez and another for Iran, dis- 
tributed under the lease-lend pro- 
gram, with high priority. Railroads 
have been asked to accept delivery 
whenever the mills find opportunity 
to roll rails and to make their 
track work conform to conditions 
at mills. 

City of Chicago has placed 4100 
tons of rails and accessories for its 
State street subway. 

RAIL ORDERS PLACED 
City of Chicago, subway rails, 4100 tons; 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 1692 tons 

80 and 100-pound rails; Inland Steel 

Co., 1300 tons 90 and 144-pound rails; 


remainder is accessories awarded to 
several suppliers. 

Lehigh & New England, 1940 tons, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Birmingham Southern, 100 seventy-ton 
gondolas, 100 fifty-ton box and ten 
fifty-ton cement hopper cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 
Central Railways of Brazil, 54 passenger 
coaches, comprising 18 three-car elec- 
tric trains; reported on inquiry. 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Bethlehem Steel Co., one 0-6-0 type steam 
locomotive, to Vulean Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
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Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 97 


Restriction of building to actual 
defense needs has not affected the 
structural shape market materially, 
but should ease delivery promises 
soon. Mills are heavily loaded at 
present but current buying is only 
moderate, as projects without high 
priority cannot be booked with any 
certainty of delivery. Considerable 
used material is being utilized in 
new structures, design being fitted 
to such steel as can be obtained 
from wreckers. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


11,000 tons, steel bearing piles, dry docks, 
navy yard, Brooklyn, to Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

10,000 tons, addition, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

5000 tons, ordnance machine shop, navy 
yard, Brooklyn; N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; John 
Lowry Inc., New York, contractor. 

3700 tons, addition, Bell Aircraft Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

3000 tons or more, 35-mile double trans- 
mission line, between Bonneville, Oreg., 
and Vancouver, Wash., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., San Francisco, low, $319,277. 

2200 tons, State and Dearborn street 
subway connections, Chicago, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
i600 tons, piling, dock, Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co., Chicago, contractor. 

1300 tons, boat storage building, naval 
base, San Diego, Calif., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

1200 tons, two army hangars, Alaska, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

750 tons, buildings, for United Airlines 
Inc., Mills Field, San Francisco, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

560 tons, building, Morgan Packing Co., 
Austin, Ind., to Central States Bridge 
Co., Indianapolis. 

500 tons, switch structures, specification 
1557-D, Grand Coulee dam, Wash., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, estimated shapes and bars, 
supplemental contract, Aviation Me- 
chanics’ school, Wichita, Tex., to Mo- 
sher Steel Co., Dallas, and Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Dallas; Robert E. Mc- 
Kee, contractor-engineer, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

340 tons, spillway bridge—TVA, Gilberts- 
ville, Ky., to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

300 tons, Eastern avenue overpass, Mid- 
dle River, Md., for state, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, boiler house addition, Solvay 
Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

298 tons, building extension, Puget 
Sound Navy yard, Bremerton, Wash., 
to Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver. 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 25 44,230 
Week ended Oct. 18 .......... 10,231 
Week ended Oct. 11 .......... 23,150 
ee PG AO ooo he ieee ess 69,875 
Weekly average, 1941 29,089 
Weekly average, 1940 21,326 


Weekly average, Sept. 1941 .. 31.253 
Total to date, 1940 .......... 1,210,866 
Total to date, 1941 .......... 1,250,857 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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260 tons, drum gate, Santa Margarita. 
Calif., for Army, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

260 tons, highway bridge, Great Bridge, 
Va., ta Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Carpenter Construction Co.., 
Norfolk, Va., contractor; Hall-Hodges 
Co., Norfolk, awarded 85 tons reinforc- 
ing bars. 

220 tons, repairs to bridge No. 1-C, 
Banksville avenue, Pittsburgh, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

177 tons, staté highway bridge, Cherokee 
and Crawford counties, Kansas, to St. 
Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Freeto Construction Co., contrac- 
vor, 

170 tons, shop building, Lawrence Engi- 
neering Co., Linden, N. J., to Elizabeth 
Iron Works, Elizabeth, N. J. 

170 tons, storehouse, naval fuel depot, 





Mellville, R. I., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; award on 
delivery basis. 

150 tons, buildings, Advanced Single En- 
gine Flying school, Mission, Tex., to 
Star Hangar Mfg. Co., San Antonio; 
Hill & Combs Associates, San An- 
tonio, contractor. 

150 tons, seaplane nose hangars, delivery 
Quonset Point, R. I., for export, to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., through George H. Fuller and 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott, New York, 
joint contractors. 

125 tons, renewal bridge No. 53.47, Cole- 
man’s road, Trenton, N. J., for Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Unstated tonnage, state highway project 
RC-41-35, Suffolk county, New York, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
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needs HOMESTEAD 


LEVER-SEALD 
PLUG VALVES 


The positive, never failing operation of 
Homestead LEVER-SEALD Plug Valves 
makes them the ideal choice for stop or 
shut-off valve service. They ALWAYS 
WORK—even under conditions that 
cause ordinary valves to stick or “freeze” 
—because the powerful lever and screw 
(lower handle) seals or releases the plug 
quickly and easily to permit free turning. 
A mere quarter-turn of the upper lever 
then fully opens or closes the valve. This 
instant operation, plus Homestead’s 
straight-line flow, means quick release 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


P. O. Box 22 


TO 
LEVER SEALD 


Above: 21/’’, 1500 Ib. pressure, Homestead LEVER-SEALD Valves 


used as shut-offs in conjunction with Homestead Protected Seat 





Spray Valves. 


of hydraulic fluids, unthrottled, and at 
practically full line pressure, to the valves 
beyond. Ai positive seal, without lubrica- 
tion, is assured at all times. Seating 
surfaces are protected whether opened 
or closed. A choice of metals and alloys 
to suit every operating condition further 
assures long, low- 
cost, trouble-free 
service. Specify 
“ Homesteads ” 
for your next 
installation. 





Send for Valve Reference 

Book No. 38 and for special 

low prices on your quantity 
vaive needs. 
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Br anped FOR 


FFENSE ! 


%& More machines—more skilled 
help—more production facilities. 
The picture at Central Screw 





Company grows busier and bigger 
with the swelling tide of defense. 





Certainly, defense orders for 
Screws—Bolts—Nuts—Rivets and 
Special Fastening Devices are 
getting preferred attention. But, 
as this message goes to press, 
Central Screw production is gain- 
ing momentum fast. 





Thus, you can expect earlier 
delivery schedules, not only for 
defense requirements but for 
civilian demands as well, when 
you send your orders to Central. 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 


3517 SHIELDS AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Pa.; Andrew Weston Co., Inc., Wood- 
mere, N. Y., contractor; reinforcing 
bars to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 

5000 tons or more, drydock and power 
plant, Pearl Harbor, T. H., general con- 
tract to Pacific Bridge Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

3600 tons, including 2500 tons for pen- 
stocks and 1100 tons for power house, 
Fort Peck dam, Montana; bids to Unit- 
ed States engineer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
bids Nov. 21. 

2800 tons, buildings, Louisville, Ky., for 
Defense Plant Corp. 

1800 tons, turbine shop No. 13, Erie, Pa., 
for Defense Plant Corp. 

1600 tons, electric furnace building, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Canton, O. 

1500 tons, aircraft motor test building, 
Chevrolet division, General Motors 
Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y.; John W. 
Cowper Co., Buffalo, low on general 
contract. 

790 tons, trash racks, specif. 1004, Shas- 
ta dam, Coram, Calif., for Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

650 tons, assembly shop, Aberdeen, Md.; 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., low. 

600 tons, trash racks, stop logs and other 
equipment for Bonneville dam; Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Seattle, apparently low 
at $56,290 on one schedule, Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle, on second 
schedule at $36,981. 

570 tons, Frances Cabrini homes, Chicago, 
for Chicago Housing Authority; S. N. 
Nielson Co., Chicago, low on general 
contract; bids Oct. 15. 

560 tons, store building, J. C. Penney Co., 
Cincinnati. 

417 tons, bridge over Clark Fork river 
and Northern Pacific Co. tracks, Min- 
eral county, Mont.; bids opened. 

410 tons, state highway bridges LR-148 
LR-137, Ephrata, Pa. 

385 tons, state bridge, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; C. W. Good, Lancaster, 
Pa., low. 

340 tons, plant addition, for Continentai 
Roll & Steel Foundry Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

337 tons, including 187 tons of sheet pil- 
ing, 150 tons miscellaneous metal work, 
also 62 tons of reinforcing, Shore in- 
take, South district filtration plant, 
Chicago; bids Nov. 5. 

280 tons, dumping board, Marginal and 
East Thirty-Second Streets, New York, 
for city. 

280 tons, two buildings, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; W. A. Klinger Inc., 
Sioux Falls, Iowa, low on _ general 
contract; bids Oct. 9. 

240 tons, net storehouse, navy fuel depot, 
Mellville, R. I. 

195 tons, steel bridge caps, unknown lo- 
cation, for Northern Pacific railway. 
190 tons, Belt railway subway, West 
Forty-Seventh street, Chicago, for Cook 

county, Illinois. 

180 tons, bridge over North Shore chan- 
nel, Lincolnwood, Ill., for Cook county, 
Illinois. 

120 tons, machine building, for Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 
115 tons, catapult test building, Phila- 

delphia, for Navy. 

100 tons, storage building, ammunition 
depot, Hingham, Mass. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 96 


National tin plate production rate 
has dropped 2 points to 92 per cent 
as a result of labor difficulties. Flow 
of semifinished material from strip 
mills is improving, augmenting 





stocks which had declined because 
of increased use of mill time on 
plate production. 

Army and navy buying is heavy, 
largely for delivery in 1942. Domes- 
tic demand is increasing, canners re- 
porting heavier demand for higher 
grade products. Miscellaneous users 
of copper, brass or aluminum con- 
tainers are turning to tin plate in 
many instances. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 97 

Pressure for booking of concrete 
reinforcing bars has eased as users 
without priority have slackened ef- 
forts to place tonnage and are seek- 
ing work which carries preferential 
rating. Defense construction is in 
large volume and ratings are so 
high that delivery is much deferred 
on anything below A-5 in most 
cases. Most billet bar producers 
will accept nothing below A-10 
though makers of rail steel bars 
are still booking such orders, though 
without definite delivery promise. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


1400 tons, Kent avenue sewer, Navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, transformer deck, Coulee dam, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; Con- 
solidated Builders, Inc., contractors. 

900 tons, warehouse No. 13, U. S. Army 
general depot, Columbus, O., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Corbetta Construction Co., contractor. 

780 tons, addition, small arms plant, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for war department, 
to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, through 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

700 tons, Panama canal zone, for war 
department, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

700 tons, superstructure, plant No. 2, 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Moraine, O., to Pollak Steel Co., 
Cincinnati; Industrial Building Co., 
contractor. 

600 tons, substructure, bridge over Ken- 
tucky river, Fayette county, Kentucky, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Mass- 
man Construction Co., contractor. 

600 tons, miscellaneous’ construction, 
Fort Tilden, Rockaway, N. Y., to Igoe 
Bros., Newark; Johnson, Drake & Pipe 
Co., New York, contractor. 

600 tons, submarine base, New London, 
Conn., to Concrete Steel Co., New York, 
through F. H. McGraw Co., Hartford, 
Conn., contractor. 

600 tons, two buildings, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. A. Klinger Inc., Sioux Falls, Iowa, 
contractor; bids Oct. 9. 

500 tons, harbor defense work, Boston. to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago, 
through U.S. engineer. 

500 tons, army fuze and detonator plant, 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 25 ............ 14,522 
Week ended Oct. 18 ............ 11,103 
Week ended Oct. 11 ............ 7,720 
Se ROD se ee ae ows 8,938 
Weekly average, 1941 .......... 14,628 
Weekly average, 1940 .......... 8,814 
Weekly average, Sept., 1941 ... 34,025 
Total to date, 1940 ............ 414,710 
Total te date, 1941 .......... -- 629,015 


(ncludes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Jacksonville, Ark., for war depart- 

ment, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, contractors. 

436 tons, invitation E-2-390, public roads 
administrator, Republic of Panama, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

400 tons, expansion, New Departure di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Turner Construction Co., 
contractor. 


360 tons, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Columbia Chemical Division, Barber- 
ton, O., to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

350 tons, Union Pacific railroad, Ogden, 
Utah, to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., through Gate City Iron 
Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

300 tons, highway project 
nati, to Pollak Steel Co, 
Visintine Co., contractor. 


300 tons, Pepsi-Cola building, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 

300 tons, 160 tons 
shapes, St. Lucie dam, near Stuart, 
Fla., to Southern Engineering Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; V. F. Loftis Co., Char- 
lotte, contractor. 

270 tons, bureau of reclamation, Invita- 
tion A-33,399-A-1, Keswick, Calif., to 
Colorado Builders Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

260 tons, addition, ordnance plant, Weldon 
Springs, Mo., for government, to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Fraser 
Brace Engineering Corp., contractor. 

250 tons, armament laboratory building, 
Wright field, Ohio, to Pollak Steel Co., 
Cincinnati; F. Messer & Son, contractor. 

205 tons, Norfolk Navy yard, Req. 453- 


196, Cincin- 
Cincinnati; 


bars and 140 tons 


NSAF, Portsmouth, Va., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
200 tons, Navy yard foundry, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., to Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

200 tons, ordnance plant, E. I. 
Nemours & Co., Morgantown, W. Va., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

200 tons, test house, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co., East Hartford, Conn., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Turner Construction Co., contractor. 

200 tons, tube mill, Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., Baltimore, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; James 
Stewart Co., contractor. 

200 tons, buildings, advanced Twin En- 
gine Flying school, Lubbock, Tex., to 
J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry Co., Okla- 
homa City; C. S. Lambie & Associates, 


du Pont de 


Amarillo, Tex., contractor; 75 tons, 
structural steel, awarded same fabri- 
cator. 


186 tons, building, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, to Hustad 
Co., St. Paul. 

150 tons, plant, Isolantite Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; John W. Ryan Co., contrac- 
tor. 

140 tons, highway project R-212, Section 
12, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
A. B. Cole, contractor. 

138 tons, water intake, Hammond, Ind., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago; Nick Santucci, contractor. 

i35 tons, bars and mesh, state highway 
project, Branford, Conn., to American 
Steel & Wire Co., Wurcester, Mass. 

130 tons, building, Advanced Single En- 
gine Flying school, Mission, Tex., to 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., Omaha; Hili 
& Combs Associates, San Antonio, con- 
tractors. 

125 tons, Illinois ordnance plant, Marion, 
Ill., for war department, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Ine., Chicago; M. J. 
Boyle & Co., Chicago, contractor. 

115 tons, highway project 195, West Sa- 
lem, O., to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; 
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A. J. Baltes, contractor. 
106 tons, Clark Grave Vault Co., Colum- 


bus, O., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago; Leo E. Ruisinger, con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, or more, housing project, Au- 


gusta, Me., to Bancroft Martin Rolling 


Mills Co., Portland, Me., through 
Stewart & Williams, Augusta, con- 
tractors. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


2400 tons, twenty-sixth 
plant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1900 tons, dock walls, Navy yard, Brook 


ward sewage 


lym, i... ¥. 

1500 tons, naval air base, Trinidad, 
B. W. I. 

1200 tons, crane track supports, Nav» 
yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1000 tons, plant, Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

850 tons, Ft. Winslow 16-inch gun em- 
placement, Ft. Kiptopeke, Va. 


Way THESE 


Among the ARMCO specialty metals 
that have “enlisted” in Uncle Sam’s 
new blitz army are ARMCO ZINC- 
GRIP sheets and coils. Two of the 
many new defense applications of 
this durable metal are pictured 
here. 

ARMCO ZINCECRIP is used for gaso- 
line cans and small fire-fighting 
equipment because it can “take it” 
in the field as well as in the shop. 
Gasoline cans come back for more 
fillings—even when they get rough 
treatment during maneuvers. The 
small fire exiinguisher is supplied 
to the army, as well as to the for- 
estry service. Both cans are easy 
to transport. 

ARMCO Galvanized ZINCGRIP is a 
good bet for the nation’s armed 
forces even as it is for many peace- 
time uses. This ductile galvanized 
metal has remarkable coating ad- 
herence. Zine clings tightly to the 
base metal, even in severe drawing 
and forming operations. No flak- 
ing, no peeling. Products last 
longer because there is unbroken 
zine protection along the edges. 

Now is a good time to learn more 
about this unique zinc-coated 
sheet for your future needs. Write 
today to The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 3111 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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850 tons, Ft. Storey 16-inch gun em- 
placement, Ft. Kiptopeke, Va. 
687 tons, United States Engineer Office, 


South Pacific Division, San Francisco 


for Wheeler Field, T. H.; bids Oct. 28 

500 tons, seacoast defense, gun place- 
ment, Boston. 

400 tons, addition, Boeing Aircraft plant 
Wichita, Kans. 

400 tons, state school buildings, Penn- 


hurst, Pa. 
400 tons, plant, Westinghouse 
Mfg. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
350 tons, Ampere, Wash., substation; 


Electric & 


no 


tenders received by Bonneville project, 
Portland, Oreg. 

300 tons, switching station, Boston Edi- 
son Co., Boston. 

300 tons, building 8&7, packing plant, 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; bids 
Oct. 21 postponed few days. 

300 tons, mesh and bars, state highway 


project, route 28, section 22, Hunterdon 


“BLITZ” JOBS 


LAST LONGER, COST LESS 








ZINCGRIP 








county, New Jersey; bids Oct. 31, Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


300 tons, plant construction, Lester, Pa., 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
bids asked through United Engineers 
& Constructors, Philadelphia. 

250 +#«tons, service building, armory, 
Springfield, Mass. 

250 tons, plant, Chevrolet Motor Co., 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 

250 tons, three shipways, New York Ship- 
building Corp., Camden, N. J. 
250 tons, addition to ordnance 

Weldon Springs, Mo. 
United States engineer office, 
Division, San Francisco, 
bids opened. 


plant, 


250 tons, 
South Pacific 
for Honolulu; 

200 tons, plant, Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., Lima, O. 

200 tons, building, White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago 

180 tons, Winnebago county housing proj- 
ect, Rockford, Ill., new bids Oct. 27; 
original bids Oct. 6 exceeded estimate. 


165 tons, assembly shop, proving ground, 


Aberdeen, Md.; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

150 tons, dumping platform and ramp, 
department of sanitation, New York; 
bids Oct. 27. 

i140 tons, Stickney Community high 
school, Oaklawn, Il. 

100 tons, research laboratory, Standard 
Oil Co, of Indiana, Whiting, Ind.; bids 


extended from Oct. 20 to Oct. 27. 
100 tons, mesh, highway project, route 
44, section 12, Salem county, New Jer- 


sey; bids Nov. 7, E. Donald Sterner, 
state highway commisioner, Trenton 
100 tons, sewage treatment plant, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 


Lakes, Ill.; general contract to Joseph 
J. Duffy, Chicago; bids Oct. 21. 





GET MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
with KENNAMETAL TooLs 


The production of lathes, boring mills, turret lathes, and 
automatics can be brought very close to their ultimate 
capacity by equipping them with KENNAMETAL steel- 
KENNAMETAL not only cuts 
faster but frequently combines roughing and finishing in 


cutting carbide tools. 


one cut. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


You can get quick deliveries on all KENNAMETAL tools 
whether standard or modified. Write for our new Catalog 


No. 42. 








Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 100 


Scrap shortage continues to in- 
terfere with steel production and 
additional open hearths have been 
shut down for lack of material. 
Many plants are operating with 
practically no reserve, depending on 
day-to-day receipts. Prices above 
ceiling are being paid and upgrad- 
ing is being done, as was the 
case during August, before the lid 
was clamped down. OPA is re- 
ported to have asked at least two 
eastern dealers to make _ adjust- 
ments on sales where prices were 
above ceiling. 

Priority orders have not been ap- 
plied yet and probably will not be 
until reports have been received 
and allocations determined. Mean- 
while dealers are preparing and 
shipping all available tonnages ‘on 
the orders they have on_ books, 
awaiting definite orders for ship- 
ment under the priority plan. Ap- 
plication to scrap differs radically 
from other materials as there 1s 
no clearly defined point of produc- 
tion, sources being diverse, and 
priority can be effective only in 
distribution. Production cannot be 
apportioned, as is done with pig 
iron. Direct dealing is likely to be 
limited under priority, especially 
in cases where steelmakers put 
pressure on customers to return 
scrap produced in fabricating their 
steel, 


In the Pittsburgh district the 








in some 
interfer- 
ence with production by _ scrap 
shortage has been small. Repair 
work is more of a factor in limit- 
ing production. A few temporary 


is better than 


situation 
other areas and actual 


shutdowns have occurred from 
scrap delays but they have not 
been important. Priority control 


is expected to equalize stocks by 
restricting shipments to melters 
having larger backlogs and divert- 
ing them to those with small sup- 
ply. Reserves at steel mills are 
uneven, varying from requirements 
for a few days to several months. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 98 
Better balance in pig iron inven- 
tory is being achieved under OPM 
allocation and November schedules 
show a number of instances where 


melters will receive larger ton- 
nages than for the past two 
months. Numerous consumers will 


receive allotments for the first time 
under the new plan, having reduced 
inventory sufficiently to meet re- 
quirements. Some requisitions have 
been reduced from the _ tonnage 
asked, in the interest of equitable 
distribution. 

An increasing volume of defense 
work is being booked by melters. 
The Navy recently received bids 
on only about 1000 tons of a 5000- 
ton inquiry for various yards. The 
4000 tons on which no bids were 
filed were for the yard at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Inventory and the priority situa- 
tion have become prime factors in 
the OPM schedule and are being 
applied to monthly allocations to 
obtain widest possible distribution 
to users engaged on defense work 
while limiting accumulation of iron 
beyond current needs. 

The new stack of the Hanna Fur- 
nace Co. at Detroit is expected to 
blow in about Dec. 1 and the To- 
ledo Furnace Co.’s stack at To- 
ledo, O., out for relining, will re- 
sume soon. These two stacks will 
add about 40,000 tons monthly to 
available supply. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco—Demand for struc- 
tural shapes continues exception- 
ally heavy and awards aggregated 
18,928 tons, bringing the total for 
the year to 547,752 tons, compared 
with 302,718 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. Impor- 
tant tonnages included 10,000 tons 
for an addition to Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Santa Monica, Calif.; 2000 
tons for a plant in Los Angeles for 
Phelps-Dodge Corp.; 1300 tons for 
a boat storage building at the naval 
base, San Diego, Calif.; 1200 tons 
for two army hangars in Alaska. 
Pacific Bridge Co. secured the con- 
tract for a drydock and power 
plant at Pearl Harbor, T. H., which 
will require 5000 tons or more, al- 
though specifications have not yet 
been completed. 

Shipyards continue to call for 
heavy tonnages of plates which are 
being allocated to various mills. 
Birchfield Boiler Works, Tacoma, 
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Off your train, through a covered pas- 
sage—and you're in Hotel Cleveland. 


Gay dance bands in two colorful 
restaurants. 





A maitre d’ who is a past master at 
assuring the success of convention 
banquets... sales dinners. . . private 
parties. 





For your convenience 
a miniature city of 
shops, in the Hotel. 








Rooms from $3 


HOTEL, Dy 


C L E VEUAND for: 
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Wash., was awarded six 100-foot 
tugs for the United States mari- 
time commission, involving 810 tons, 
in addition to 30 tons of shapes. 

Pacific Coast rolling mills are 
booked weeks in advance on priori- 
ties for defense work and reinfore- 
ing bar jobbers find it difficult to 
obtain reinforcing bars for private 
work. Awards totaled 2177 tons 
and brought the aggregate to date 
to 148,505 tons, compared with 139,- 
447 tons for the same period last 
year. 

Seattle—Plates and sheets are re- 
ported exceptionally scarce and proi- 
ects involving these materials which 
do not rate A-1 priority are being 
delayed. Other steel items reflect 
the same general condition. 

Rolling mills are not quoting on 
new inquiries and are making every 
effort to reduce backlogs, which 
have assumed record proportions. 
Indicative of this is the report that 
the Bonneville project this week 
received no bids for furnishing 350 
tons of reinforcing bars for Ampere 
substation. Many new defense proj- 
ects, requiring large tonnages of 
reinforcing bars, are developing in 
this area but cannot be released 
yet. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. plans erec- 
tion of four 15,000-barrel steel oil 
storage tanks at Seattle. Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle, was 
down this week to make necessarv 
replacements and repairs, and will 
reopen with a double shift. 

While local steel mills are not 
suffering from lack of scrap, re- 
ceipts are less than desired. The 
area tributary to Coast plants has 
been reduced as Montana is now 
shipping to the East and local mills 
have to obtain supplies from Wash- 
ington state and Idaho. Materials 
are accumulating in Oregon where 
freights are adverse but if the situa- 
tion becomes acute it is expected 
regulations will be adjusted to ab- 
sorb Oregon materials. 


Canada 


Torento, Ont.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment has removed the duty of 
$8 per ton on steel plate for use in 
manufacture of disc wheels for 
army-type motor vehicles. Demand 
for all types of steel is gaining, with 
producers holding strictly to prior- 
ity ratings. Production of civilian 
goods is continually being pushed 
into the background and non-war 
contractors have difficulty in obtain- 
ing raw materials. One large found- 
ry, normally employing some 400 
men, has been forced to cut its staff 
in half and is uncertain what fur- 
ther reductions may be necessary. 

Inquiries continue heavy for mer- 
chant bars, but bookings by mills 
are slow, due to record backlogs 
and priority regulations. Small 
users state it is practically impos- 
sible to obtain new supplies. 

Structural steel lettings dropped 
sharply last week, with awards run- 
ning under 5000 tons. Prospective 


business, however, continues good. 
Interest continues high in iron 


and steel scrap. The Canadian steel 
controller has announced new bas- 
ing points for cast scrap, with max1- 








@ Typical of Wellman’s precision work is 
ihis Generaior Housing cast in Dowmetal. 





Castincs by Wellman 
are outstanding in quality 
because they are produced 
thoroughly trained 
(30 


with 


by a 


personnel years eXe= 


perience brass and 
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magnesium), working with 


the most modern facilities. 


Greatly enlarged plant 
facilities insure prompt 


shipments at present. 
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mum selling prices. Under the new 
classification basing points have 
been established at Toronto, Wind- 
sor, Walkerville, and Fort William 
in Ontario and Montreal in Quebec. 
Current maximum prices are as 
follows in gross tons, delivered con- 
sumer’s plant: 

Montreal, 

Toronto, 


Windsor, Fort 
Walker- Wil- 
ville liam 
No. 1 machinery cast $23.00 $18.00 
No, 2 machinery cast 22.00 17.00 
Automobile cast 22.00 17.00 
Plow points, chilled cast 
iron and white iron 21.00 16.00 
Stove plate 19.00 14.00 


For scrap purchased at any point 
in Canada other than a basing point, 
for consumption in Ontario or Que- 
bec, the maximum prices shall be 
those set forth above, less the 
amount of regular freight charges 
for shipment. Hamilton, Ont., how- 
ever, comes under special classifi- 
cation with prices per gross ton as 
follows: No. 1 machinery cast, 
$21.75; No. 2 machinery cast, $20.75; 
automobile cast, $20.75; plow points, 
chilled cast iron and white iron, 
$19.76; stove plate, $17.75. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 99 


September consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore totaled 6,447,539 
gross tons, slightly less than the 
high record of 6,534,424 tons in Au- 
gust, but well above 5,671,918 tons 
used in September, 1940, according 
to the Lake Superior Iron Ore As- 
sociation. Consumption to Oct. 1, 
this year totaled 56,160,488 tons, 
compared with 44,228,922 tons in the 
comparable period in 1940. 

Ore at furnaces and on Lake Erie 
docks Oct. 1 totaled 40,770,029 tons, 
compared with 36,468,769 Sept. 1, 
and 37,090,053 tons a year ago. Of 


this total 36,106,400 tons were at 
furnaces and 4,663,629 tons on Lake 
Erie docks. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 99 

London — (By Cable) — Little 
change has taken place in the steel 
and iron situation in Great Britain. 
Demand continues heavy for ship- 
building, tanks, boilers, railroad 
maintenance and coal mining sup- 
plies. Sheets and wire are in good 
demand. Steelmaking pig iron sup- 
plies are satisfactory and semifin- 
ished stocks are plentiful. Good de- 
liveries are being made on war con- 
tracts, owing to widespread restric- 
tions on civilian and export orders. 


A.C. Denison Heads 
Gray Iron Founders 


@ Gray Iron Founders Society held 
its annual meeting at Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Oct. 21, with 75 
attending. F. G. Steinebach, editor 
of The Foundry magazine addressed 
the group following luncheon. 

Discussion centered around de- 
fense work. W. W. Rose, executive 
vice president of the society, gave a 
detailed report of activities in Wash- 
ington in connection with the new 
branch office of the society. 

Officers elected were: President, 
A. C. Denison, president, Fulton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland; 
vice president, R. D. Phelps, presi- 
dent, Francis & Nygren Foundry 
Co., Chicago; secretary, George Wal- 
ton, vice president, Madison Found- 
ry Co., Cleveland; treasurer, S. C. 
Mefford, treasurer, Auburn Found- 
ry Inc., Auburn, Ind. 

The following were elected to fill 
the vacancies on the board: R. O. 
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Collins, R. O. Collins Iron Works, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; J. D. Crain, Vulcan 
Foundry Co., Oakland, Calif.; George 
Walton, Madison Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land; Franklin Farrel III, Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn.; A. 
B. Root Jr., Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., 
Boston. R. J. Redmond, Buckeye 
Foundry Co., was re-elected. 


Metal Institute 
Re-elects Officers 


@ All officers of the Metal Treating 
Institute were re-elected at a meet- 
ing in Benjamin Franklin hotel, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 19. They are 
Charles I. Wesley, president of Wes- 
ley Steel Treating Co., Milwaukee, 
president; N. M. Salkover, vice pres- 
ident of Queen City Steel Treating 
Co., Cincinnati, vice president; and 
Arthur H. Neusse, secretary of 
Wesley Steel Treating Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

New directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Raymond G. Sault, Porter 
Forge & Furnace Inc., Everett, 
Mass.; W. W. Farras, Cook Heat 
Treating Co., Los Angeles; Horace 
Cc. Knerr, Metlab Co., Philadelphia; 
W. S. Hamilton, Accurate Steel 
Treating Co., Chicago; and L. A. 
Lindberg, Lindberg Steel Treating 
Co., Chicago. 


Zinc Dust Base Price 
Increased 0.85 Cent 


@ Upward adjustment in the price 
of zinc dust, important in mining 
and in the production of various 
chemicals, paints, and dyes, to re- 
flect recent increases in prices of 
primary zine and zinc dross has been 
approved by OPA. 

Previously, producers of zinc dust, 
at the request of OPA, main- 
tained a base price of 9.5 cents a 
pound, delivered in carload lots, 
drums returned. The new base 
price approved by OPA is 10.35 cents 
per pound. For less than carload 
shipments the new price is 11.35 
cents a pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
drums not returned. 


Lead Refiners To Set 
Aside 15 Per Cent for Pool 


@ Refiners of lead have been or- 
dered to set aside 15 per cent of 
their November production for allo- 
cation by the Director of Priorities, 
in a supplementary order to General 
Preference Order M-38. 

It is estimated the order will set 
aside from 6000 to 6500 tons of lead 
for allocation, in addition to the 
amounts allocated out of Metals Re- 
serve Co. supplies. 

Metal not allocated out of the pri- 
orities pool for sudden defense uses 
during the month will be added to 
the government stockpile of lead. 
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August Steel Exports 
29 Per Cent Over July 


@ Exports of steel and iron prod- 
ucts, excluding scrap, increased in 
August, totaling 617,477 gross tons, 
valued at $44,375,965, a gain of 29 
per cent over July exports of 478,- 
016 tons, valued at $34,855,419, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. In August, 1940, the com- 
parable figure was 1,048,816 tons, 
valued at $53,870,693. 

Cumulative exports for eight 
months this year were 4,112,161 
tons, valued at $302,433,664, in con- 
trast to 4,521,568 tons. valued at 
$291,210,789, in the period in 1940. 


The most important item, in ton- 
nage, exported in July was non- 
allov ingots and blooms, totaling 
217,563 tons, or 88 per cent over 
115,778 tons in July. Pig iron was 
second, 64,925 tons against 63,057 
tons in Julv. Tin plate and taggers’ 
tin was third with 32,588 tons, 


Steel and iron scrap exports 
amounted to 80,255 tons, valued at 
$1,564.209 in August, 34 per cent 
over July exports of 59,905 tons, 
valued at $1,160,533. but less than 
the 355,991 tons, valued at $6,078,- 
241, exported in August, 1940. 


Scrap exports for eight months 
this year were 556,040 tons, valued 
at $10,836,093, compared with 2,- 
161,926 tons. valued at $36,629,435 
in the period in 1940. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York— An order virtually 
prohibiting use of copper for a sub- 
Siantial majority of civilian prod- 
ucts was issued by OPM last week, 
while another one was issued re- 
quiring lead producers to contrib- 
ute 15 ver cent of their November 
production to a pool for subsequent 
OPM allocation. 

Copper —In curtailine consump- 
tion of copper for specific purposes, 


OPM stated that military needs 
alone exceeded total supplies by 
6000 tons during October. The 


1942 shortage estimated at 
750,000 tons. 

Lead—Between 6000 and 6500 tons 
of lead are exvected to be nlaced 
in the OPM pool next month for 
allocation by OPM to defense con- 
sumers. Balance of Naevemher pr-- 
duction, or ahout 37,000 tons will 
be distributed hv the producers 
themselves in the usual manner. 
One producer may step up produc- 
tion from a five-dav to a six-day 
week, therebv increasing his pro- 
duction about 15 per cent. This 
and other increases in production 
devend on an increase in lead 
prices. 


Tin—An increase in the war risk 
insurance rate on shipments of tin 
from the Far Fast has connteract- 
ed a slisht decline in the Singapore 
market, leaving the equivalent price 
of tin hought in the Far East at 
about 52.25c, New York. 


was 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 





Copper. oo Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer Cath- 
Oct. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1-8 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 5.85 5.70 7.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
9-24 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as Composition Brass Turnings 
specified. Copper brass products based New York 9.25-9.50 
on 12.00c Conn. copper P a 
Sheets Light Copper 
Yellow brass (high) .. .......... 19.48 New York 8.00 
eS 20.87 Cleveland 8.00-8.50 
Lead, cut to jobbers ...... 9.10 Chicago 8.00 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 12.50-13.50 St. Louis 8.00 
Tubes Light Brass 
High yellow brass Satara. 22.23 Cleveland 6.00-6.25 
Pe COE occ weccecewes 21.37 Chicago 6.00-6.25 
Rods St. Louis 6.25 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 teat 
RPE, FIG BUIO ke ces csses 17.37 New York 5.05 
Anodes Cleveland 5.00-5.25 
ee 18.12 Chicago ...... 4.75-5.00 
Copper, u St. Louis 4.75-5.00 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) .......ss0- 19.73 Old Zine 
New York ........ 4.50 
OLD METALS Cleveland ...... 4.00-4.12% 
Dealers’ Buying Prices St. Lowuls ... 4.50-5.00 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


ES Sess vale wlew viene wes 10.00-10.25 

Cleveland ey eee 10.50-10.75 Mis., cast ... Led hisoidewuws 11.00 

eer re ere 10.25-10.50 Borines, INO. 32 6c cecceavis 9.50 

St. Louis 10.50 Other than No. 12.... 10.00 
CRI PUTO a oc vac cnet 13.00 

Heavy Copper and Wire ps, P 

De se he oc oo ek 50s ecein nls 10.00 s = , . - 

Cleveland, No. 1 .10.00-10.50 SECONDARY METALS 

i gS ai Ss re a err e 10.00 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. lL ..... 13.25 

I. Ohi sia Xc'0 aos weeles Parkes 10.00 Standard No. 12 aluminum...... 16,00 


Machinery: T. E. Ryder Machinery Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., $8379; Reavell & 
Co., Montreal, $10,891; Federal Equipment 
Co., Chatham, Ont., $9590. 


Canadian War Orders 
(Concluded from Page 46) 





Ottawa, Ont., $5170; General Supply Co, 


Ltd., Ottawa, $25,260; Northern Electric 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $49,262; Crouse-Hinds 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $6339; 
Rogers Majestic Ltd., Toronto, $8120; 
Willard Storage Batteries Ltd., Toronto, 
$5271. 


Shock 









Resisting 
Blades . 
| Hot Wok properly tempered and 
and LJ : . 
Gircul Standard ground to suit your 
— “) sos most exacting needs. 
Slitters Super 
in Alloy th ANNIVERSARY 
phe a For 50 Years Makers of 
Laid Precision Machine Knives 
High Speed 


The Wapakoneta Machine Company, Wag 


INCORPORATED 1891 


Tools: Union Twist Drill Co. Ltd., Rock 


Island, Que., $10,266; Canadian Trade 
Corp., Montreal, $25,982; Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
$8460. 

Fire fighting equipment: Walter Kidde 
& Co. Ltd., Montreal, $43,589; C.-O.-Two 













Fire Equipment of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$43,589; LaFrance Fire Engine & Foamite 
Ltd., Toronto, $140,519; Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $7646. 

Ordnance: Dominion Engineering Works 
Ltd., Montreal, $1,576,800; Gauthier & 
Julien, Quebec, Que., $19,400; John Hay 
& Co., Eastview, Ont., $18,870; William & 
J. G. Greey, Ltd., Toronto, $5600. 

Munitions: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $561,690; International 
Flare Signal Co. Ltd., Waterloo, Que. 
$30,304; Dominion Arsenals, Ottawa, $56,- 
i184: Renfrew Electric & Refrigerator Co. 
Ltd., Renfrew, $51,488; Goderich Organ 
Co., Goderich, $6401; Canadian Wirebound 
Boxes Ltd., Toronto, $5494; Kraft Con- 
tainers Ltd., Hamilton, $5744. 

War construction projects: Stewart 
Construction Co., Sherbrooke, Que., $490,- 
000; Storms Contracting Co, Ltd., Toron- 
to, $190,000 

Chemicals: Allied War Supplies Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., $41,000. 

Miscellaneous: General Steel Wares 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $55,250; Dominion 
Rubber Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $17,822; Du- 
plate Safety Glass Co, Ltd., Ottawa, $40,- 
825; Peterborough Lock Co, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, $24,618; Western Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Alton, $9000; E. A. Walsh Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, $5265; Way Sagless Spring Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $13,620; Viceroy Mfg. Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $5330; Reg. H 
Steen Ltd., Toronto, $87,000; McLaughlin 
Bros., Ottawa, $6000; Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., Montreal, $106,914; Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $5206; N.B. 
Wire Fence Co. Ltd., Moncton, N. B., 
$6485; Power Bros. Ltd., Lunenburg, 
N.S., $7000; Henry Berger & Son Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., $59,000; Nelson River 
Construction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, $54,000; 
Doncaster Construction Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., $16,000, 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 97 

Strike against captive coal mines, 
ordered for Oct. 27, ending the 30- 
day truce following the walkout of 
September, threatens coke supply 
to steelmaking companies drawing 
their coal supply from these mines. 
National defense mediation board, 
which has had union demands un- 
der consideration, promises a rec- 


ommendation at once, which may 
shorten the interruption. 

Heavy demand for coal has pre- 
vented accumulation of stocks re- 
cently and it is estimated coke 


Construction 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—United States Steel & 
Concrete Railroad Cross-Tie Co., J. L. 
Cox, 709 Akron Savings & Loan build- 
ing, attorney, recently incorporated, is 
producing sample ties for test use and 
in November will make plans for start- 
ing production, 


ALLIANCE, O.—KulkKa Iron & Metal 
Co., 8000 Webb street, is building a metal] 
storage building costing $10,000. 


CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., 1835 Dueber avenue §S.W., has let 
contract for a boiler house to Gibbons- 
Grabble Co., Mellett building, to cost 
about $100,000. 

CLEVELAND — Cleveland Automatic 
Machine Co., 2269 Ashland road, is seek- 
ing government approval of $78,000 ad- 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 104 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 105 in this issue. 





dition to its assembly space and ma- 
chine shop. C. B. Rowley & Associates, 
Keith building, architects, are preparing 
plans. 

CLEVELAND—Grasselli Chemical di- 
vision of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., 2615 Independence avenue, is build- 
ing three-story brick boilerhouse addi- 
tion, to cost about $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Arro Tool Co. 2401 
Meyer avenue, Harry G. Barth in charge, 
will build new plant covering 2000 square 
feet at West 129th street and Triskett 
avenue, Lakewood, O. 
































uperior 


Pie: 4 corpora tion 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS 
e 





Successfully Serving Steel Con- 
sumers for almost Half a Century 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


GRANT BLDG., 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE, PA. 
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ovens have supply for about 30 


days. Unless oven workers become 
involved in the strike no immedi- 
ate interference with blast furnace 
operation will result. 


-« Enterprise 


Connecticut 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—City, S. G. 
Cannon, superintendent of public works, 
plans construction of a sewage disposal 
plant to cost about $30,000. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New Britain 
Machine Co., 140 Chestnut street, has let 
contract for a one-story 100 x 140-foot 
plant to Hasson & Downes, New Britain, 
to cost $53,400. M. L. Baldesari, Stanley 
street, is engineer. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—wWire Rope of 
America Inc., 464 Congress avenue, will 
build a one-story 112 x 150-foot manu- 
facturing unit and storage space, to 
cost about $46,000. L. Caproni, 1221 
Chapel street, is engineer. 


WATERBURY, CONN. — American 
Brass Co., Main street, has let contract 
for one-story 75 x 110-foot plant addi- 
tion to ‘Torrington Building Co., 187 
Church § street, Torrington, Conn., to 
cost about $40,000. (Noted Sept. 29.) 


WATERBURY, CONN. — Board of 
trustees of Waterbury hospital, Robbins 
street, has plans by Coolidge, Shipley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott, 1 Court street, Boston, 
for a power plant and laundry unit, to 
cost about $175,000. 


WATERTOWN, CONN. - Watertown 
Mfg. Co., Echo Lake road, has let con- 
tract for two-story resin manufacturing 
plant to Robert L. Vaill & Co., 56 Echo 
Lake road, at cost of about $40,000. 
(Noted Oct. 6.) 


Massachusetts 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Fitchburg Gas 
& Electric Co., 655 Main street, has let 
contract to Wiley & Foss, Central street, 
for a one-story 48 x 50-foot boiler plant 
addition to cost about $50,000. (Noted 
Oct. 6.) 

LYNN, MASS.—General Electric Co., 
920 Western avenue, has let contract 
for a one-story 80 x 85-foot forge shop 
addition to L. R. Porter Co., 126 Park 
street, Beverly, Mass., to cost about 
$40,000, with equipment. 


WEST BOYLSTON, MASS.—Shell Oil 
Co. Inc., 49 West Forty-ninth street, 
New York, will award contract soon for 
oil terminal bulk plant here, costing 
$50,000. G. M. Ramsey, 50 West Fiftieth 
street, New York, is engineer. 


WORCESTER, MASS. — Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, 93 Grand street, 
will build a one-story 65 x 125-foot forge 
unit addition and make plant altera- 
tions, to cost about $40,000. Contract 
has been let to E. Whitehead Inc., Union 
street. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—H. Green, com- 
missioner of public works, city hall, has 
an appropriation of $45,000 for water- 
works extensions and pumping facilities. 


New Hampshire 


PLYMOUTH, N. H.—REA has allotted 
$190,000 to New Hampshire Electric Co- 
operative for 181 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines to serve 428 customers. 


Vermont 
LYNDONVILLE, VT.—Vermont Tap & 
Die Co. will build a two-story 50 x 160- 


foot factory, contract to Harty-Blaney 
Construction Co., 25 Huntington avenue, 
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EPEED iP PRODUCTION 


with READY-DOWER 


IT’S: 
POWER 


THAT 
COUNTS 





DEMAND CONTINUOUS POWER 


READY-POWER SUPPLIES IT 
* With READY-POWER (a gasoline-electric power 


plant for electric truck operation) truck speed is main- 
tained and maximum tonnage is handled every hour 
throughout the day. Write for descriptive literature. 





3828 GRAND RIVER ‘AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 

An up-to-date treatise on zinc coatings of steel that will 

appeal to those who daily are engaged in surfacing 

metals with zinc. 200 Pages—45 Illustrations—4 Tables 

—7 Charts. Price $4.00 Postpaid. 

THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Penton Building Book Department Cleveland, Ohio 

550-S 















Sweat knows ome a-biels 


Winter or Summer, Fairway Saltabs help sweat- 
ing men to maintain their health and efficiency. 
Order a supply now. 


FAIRWAY SALTABS 






An Aid in the Prevention of Heat Sickness 
FAIRWAY LABORATORIES ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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jor IRON and STEEL 


¥%& REPLACES STRATEGIC MATERIALS *& 
ST in Abrasion & Wear Resistance 


250%',more abrasion and wear resistance than any 
black finish on the market—guwaranteed. 

ST in Rust Resistance 

50 hours and more, salt spray test with JETAL and 
Jetoil—guaranteed. 


ST in Speed 


Less than half time required to obtain above results, 

as compared with any other method—guaranteed. 
e 

ST in Economy 


In price, in treatment time and in wear resistance, 
30% or more saving guaranteed. 


Only the JETAL Process offers 
these outstanding features. 


Available for immediate delivery in any quantity. No skill, 
no elaborate equipment, no electric current required. 


Samples and consultation service without obligation. 




































ALROSE 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


S| CHEMICAL CO. 


Tel. WILLIAMS 3000 











PATENTED 


Simplified” 
{7 Arc Welding /s faster / 


It’s easy to speed up arc welding production 
with labor-saving Hobart Arc Weld- 
ers. They're both easy and eco- 
= nomical to operate. Write today for 
the complete details. : 


— hn 
HOBART BROS. CO. [2S%iM0M Troy, Ohio wa. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. co. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio. 




































































QUALITY GEARS 


Simonds make all types of quality gears; 
bronze, 













cast and forged steel, gray iron, 
aluminum and monel metal—also of silent 
steel, rawhide and bakelite. We cut gears 
of any size and can produce spur gears up to 
12 feet in diameter. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








joston, at about $60,000. 


New York 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Magnus Metal Co., 
Colonie, N. Y., a suburb, has let contract 
to the Austin Co., 19 Rector street, New 
York, for a_ boilerhouse, oil storage 
building and service building, costing 
about $40,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Robins Dry Dock 
& Repair Co., 1-75 Beard street, has plans 
by Kelly, Sykes & Hennessey, 144 East 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, for 4 
two-story 45 x 113-foot compressor house 
and transformer station at 2-46 Halleck 
street, to cost about $40,000. (Noted July 
<8.) 

FREEPORT, N. Y.—Columbian Bronze 
Corp., 216 North Main street, has let 
contract to the Austin Co., 19 Rector 
street, New York, for a bronze casting 
plant costing about $60,000. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Solvay Process Co., 
Milton avenue, will build a phenol manu- 
facturing plant costing about $500,000. 


New Jersey 


HANOVER, N. J.—Maltbie Chemical 
Corp., 240 High street, Newark, N. J., 
has let contract for laboratory and 
manufacturing building to Sturgis Bros., 
22 Garden street, Morristown, N. J. 
(Noted Sept. 1.) 


UNIONVILLE, N. J.—Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp., 2330 Vauxhall road, has let con- 
tract to the Austin Co., 19 Rector street, 
New York, for a one-story 140 x 250 
and 40 x 260-foot addition costing about 
$150,000, 


Pennsylvania 

KITTANNING, PA.—Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, has let contract for manu- 
facturing plant here to James Stewart 


& Co., 220 Park avenue, New York. Es- ° 


timated cost is $1,500,000. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—Jacobs§ Ajircraft 
Engine Co. has a lease agreement with 
Defense Plant Corp. for a new plant near 
its present factory at cost of $13,000,000 
for manufacture, under license, of Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engines for the war 
department. Equipment will represent 


$8,000,000 of the cost. 


Michigan 


HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Detroit Beve! 
Gear Co., 8130 Joseph Campau avenue, 
has plans by Shreve, Anderson & Walker, 
914 Marquette building, for a one-story 
plant addition costing about $50,000. 


Illinois 


BETHALTO, ILL.—Village has been al- 
lotted $178,000 by the federal govern- 
ment for construction of waterworks and 
a sewer improvement program to cost 
about $303,000. Village will contribute 
$125,000 through certificates to be liq- 
uidated from rentals. 


MATTOON, ILL.—REA has allotted 
$252,000 to Colese-Moultrie Electric Co- 
operative, John G. Waggoner, superin- 
tendent, for 247 miles of rural transmis- 
sion lines to serve 703 customers. 

PARIS, ILL.—Edgar Electric Co-opera- 
tive Association, W. L. Walker, superin- 
tendent, will build 291 miles of rural 
electric lines, allottment given by REA. 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, 
is engineer. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Barnes Drill Co., 
machine tool manufacturer, will build a 
three-story 77 x 81-foot addition costing 
$25,000 to its plant at 814 Chestnut 
street, for machine shop and storage. 


STEELVILLE, ILL.—Egyptian Electric 
Co-operative, Theodore F. Fieker, super- 
intendent, has given contract to Donovan 
Construction Co., St. Paul, Minn., for 369 
miles of rural transmission lines to serve 
661 customers. Stanley Engineering Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, is engineer. 


Indiana 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. American 
Steel Foundries has a lease agreement 
with Defense Plant Corp. for construc- 
tion and equipment of a plant costing 
$9,413,901 for manufacture of tank 
equipment. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE — American Hammered 
Piston Ring division of Koppers Co. will 
open bids Oct. 28 for alterations and 
additions to plant at Bush and Ham- 
burg streets, at cost of about $200,000. 
Robert N. Gibson is company engineer. 
(Noted Sept. 22.) 
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SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 








Planits—Sharpsville. Pa. and Neville Island, Pa, 






(Rail and Rirer Shipments) 












BALTIMORE—Koppers Co., Bartlett 
Hayward division, has been granted al- 
lotment of $142,535 for equipment to 
manufacture naval equipment. Previous 
contract granted $1,250,000 for aircraft 
engine parts plant. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp. has let contract to 
Price Construction Co., Maryland Trust 
building, for additional plant facilities 
to cost $1,675,967. Albert Kahn Inc., 345 
New Center building, Detroit, is engi- 
neer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Trans-American Pipe- 
line Corp., Lincoln National Bank build- 
ing, plans 12-inch pipe line from Wichita 
Falls, Texas, to Savannah, Ga., 1050 
miles, to cost $20,535,390, to carry crude 
and fuel oil. Includes six 1200-horse- 
power and 20 2400-horsepower pumping 
stations. E. Stanley Glines is president. 
Vincent G. Shinkle, 245 West 107th 
street, New York, is consulting engineer. 





North Carolina 


MARSHALL, N. C.—REA has allotted 
$235,000 to French Broad Electric Corp., 
Mark W. Bennett, superintendent, for 
224 miles of rural transmission lines to 
serve 1092 customers. 


Tennessee 


COPPERHILL, TENN.—Tennessee Cop- 
per Co., 61 Broadway, N. Y., has con- 
tract from war department to design 
construct and operate an oleum plant 
for East Tennessee ordnance works. 
Leonard Construction Co., 37 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, is general con- 
tractor. Construction will cost about 
$2,038,844 and equipment $1,302,000. 

MANCHESTER, TENN.—City, T. A. 
Johnson, mayor, will take bids soon for 
waterworks and sewers to cost $370,000. 
Walter L. Picton, American National 
Bank building, Nashville, Tenn., is en- 
gineer. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Layne & Bowler 
Inc., manufacturer of specialties for wa- 
ter supply plants, is building an addi- 
tion covering 8800 square feet for en- 
larged production of steel pipe and well 
screens, increasing production 25 per 
cent. Company has much defense work. 


MILAN, TENN.—Government has ap- 
proved construction of waterworks facili- 
ties costing $176,000, including elevated 
steel tank, water treatment plant and 
extensions. 

WINCHESTER, TENN.—City seeks fed- 
eral funds for construction of refuse in- 
cinerator costing $30,000. W. L. Picton 
711 American Bank building, Nashville, 
Tenn., is engineer. 


Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Mathieson A!- 
kali Works Inc., 60 East Forty-second 
street, New York, has awarded contract 
for a magnesium plant here, with ca- 
pacity of 36,000,000 pounds annually, to 
M. W. Kellogg Co., 225 Broadway, New 
York. Will be financed by Defense Plant 
Corp. Cost estimated at $16,000,000. 
(Noted Sept. 1.) 


Oklahoma 


CHOTEAU, OKLA.—War department, 
Washington, has awarded contract for 
Oklahoma Ordnance Works to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Du Pont build- 
ing, Wilmington, Del. Construction es- 
timated to cost $45,982,478 and equip- 
ment $14,023,800. 


CLAREMORE, OKLA.—Cardox Corp., 
307 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, will 
build potassium perchlorate plant here 
at cost .of $250,000. 


WALTERS, OKLA.—Cotton Electric Co- 
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We are DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS of 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, DIES 
TOOLS, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


35 years of experience and many satisfied customers rep- 


resent our qualifications. 


without obligation. 


e THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OCHIO 


Our trained engineers will be 
glad to discuss your production machinery problems— 
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Promptly made to your Cc. 
exact specifications. We can furnish , 
any size or style of perforations desired, “"* 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. OW 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 
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ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“TO ECONOMIZE— 
GALVANIZE AT ENTERPRISE”’ 











Have It Galvanized by— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 


Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 


Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 

















The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°XSifs'*% 


LOCOMOTIVE 


GASOLINE — 
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i«* ROLL PASS DESIGN 











By W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 
on roll pass design ... written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 
in the United States . . . these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 
compilation of passes... written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 
mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 


VOLUME I—Third Edition . . . 201 pages, 
7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in red cloth 
over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 
paid (plus 3% additional for orders de- 
livered in Ohio) 


Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 
Rolls. 


Chapter II—Basic Principles 
Entrance and Deformation. 


Governing 


Chapter I1I—Various Principles Underlying 
the Process of Rolling. 


Have Copies of These Books Available When You Need Them. 


xxx THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


PENTON BUILDING 


Book Department 


VOLUME II—Second Edition . .. 246 pages, 

21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound 

in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 

$6.00 postpaid. (plus 3°% additional for 

orders delivered in Ohio) 
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operative, C. W. Cox, superintenaent, has 
been given $120,000 REA allottment for 
260 miles of rural transmission lines to 
serve 1111 customers. 


Wisconsin 


OXFORD, WIS.—Village, R. U. Mitch- 
ell, clerk, has applied to WPA for funds 
for waterworks supply system to cost 
about $40,000, General Engineering Co., 
Portage, Wis., is engineer. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. is building a plant 
addition costing $350,000, to be completed 
Feb. 1. Will be used for manufacture of 
sights for the navy. Navy department 
will own the plant. C. F. Haglin & Sons 
Inc., Minneapolis, is contractor. 
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Texas 


GARLAND, TEX.—Defense Plant Corp., 
Washington, is considering bids for plant 
300 x 400 feet for manufacture of diesel 
engines for tanks, to ecst $750,000. J. 
Gordon Turnbull, Dallas. Tex., is engi- 
neer and architect. 


Kansas 


JUNCTION CITY, KANS.—City, Elic 
Trosper, mayor, has received $20,000 fed- 
eral funds to assist in financing muni- 
cipal waterworks system estimated to 
cost about $75,000. C. M. Schmitley is 
resident engineer. 


North Dakota 


ROLLA, N. DAK.—City, Vic Jackson, 
auditor, is having plans made for a sew- 
age disposal plant, including Imhoff 
tank. Will apply for WPA funds. 


South Dakota 


EDGEMONT, S. DAK.—Mountain States 
Power Co. is making survey in this lo- 
cality for electric power facilities. L. W. 
Edward, Casper, Wyo., is consulting en- 
gineer. 

STURGIS, S. DAK.—City, M. J. Kerper, 
auditor, is seeking federal funds to aid 
financing enlargement. of its sewage 
disposal plant at estimated cost of $45,- 
000. 


Iowa 


BURLINGTON, IOWA—Karl M. Prfeiff, 
county auditor, takes bids to Nov. 6 on 
steel water tower. Keffer & Sons, 202 
Masonic temple, Des Moines, Iowa, are 
architects. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—Ralph C. Gra- 
ham, superintendent of construction, has 
recommended construction of sewage 
pumping station to solve sewage prob- 
lems resulting from large residence con- 
struction. 


EARLVILLE, IOWA—City James Bram- 
ley, mayor, is having survey made for 
sewage disposal plant by Currie Engi- 
neering Co., Webster City, Iowa. State 
board of health has recommended con- 
struction. 

EARLVILLE, IOWA—City, Elmer J. 
Primus, clerk, has retained Currie En- 
gineering Co., Webster City, Iowa, to 
make survey for sewer system and sew- 
age disposai plant to cost about $30,000. 


PAULLINA, IOWA—City, G. W. Har- 
ris, clerk, will take bids until Nov. 10 
for power plant additions and equipment. 
Buell & Winter, 508 Insurance Exchange 
building, Sioux City, Iowa, are consult- 
ing engineers. (Noted April 21.) 

RENWICK, IOWA—City, Fritz Britt, 
clerk, has completed plans and will take 
bids about Nov. 8 on power plant ex- 
tension estimated to cost $30,000. Ralph 
W. Gearhart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
consulting engineer. 

VINTON, IOWA—City, F. J. Lynch, 
clerk, takes bids to Nov. 4 for improve- 
ments to municipal light and power 
plant, including motor changeover and 
additions to distribution system. Stanley 
Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is en- 
gineer. 


Utah 


LEHI, UTAH—Kalunite Co. is having 
plans made for first unit of a plant to 
produce alumina, basic material for alu- 
minum production. Defense Plant Corp. 
will finance project. 


California 


FRESNO, CALIF.—Levi Pipe & Supply 
Co., 648 Broadway, is having plans pre- 
pared for a plant addition to cost about 
$40,000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—South Coast 


Machine Works has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by D. H. Thompson 
and associates. Charles G. Kibbe Jr., 
2073 Cherry avenue, Long Beach, is rep- 
resentative. 


LOS ANGELES-—U. S. Propellers Inc. 
has been incorporated with 2000 shares 
no par value by H. G. Warren, Hamp- 
ton Wentworth and C. C. Schwartzen- 
bach, all of Los Angeles. Robert W. 
Walker, 950 South Broadway, is repre- 
sentative. 

LOS ANGELES—Steel Forming Corp., 
1618 McGarry street, will build a plant 
34 x 54 feet, costing about $2800. 


LOS ANGELES—Aluminum Bronze 
Tool Co., 354 South Spring street, has 
been formed by Irving Grossman, Philip 
Goldstein and L. S. Rich. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., 7757 Miramonte boulevard, has 
been formed by Lewis Kovats and John 
C. Patrick. 


LOS ANGELES—Newport Shipbuilding 
Co. Ltd., 453 South Spring street, has 
been formed by Vincent H. Olson. 


LOS ANGELES—ABCO Metalcraft, 1008 
North Highland avenue, has been formed 
by Joseph F. Hypes Jr. 


LOS ANGELES—Victory Tool Co., 4351 
Glendale boulevard, has been formed by 
George L. Brown and associates. 


LOS ANGELES—Marshall Tool & Sup- 
ply Co., 2038 Santa Fe avenue, has been 
formed by Irving Harris, Carl Marshall 
and Mack Marshall. 


LOS ANGELES—R. C. Porter Aircraft 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by C. A. Haynes, Montrose, Calif., 
and associates. Louis G. Frye, 12023 
Ventura boulevard, Los Angeles, is rep- 
resentative. 

LOS ANGELES—Steel Forming Corp., 
1619 South Alameda street, is building 
an addition covering 6000 square feet in 
which equipment costing $40,000 will be 
installed to expand production of air- 
plane parts and other defense products. 


LOS ANGELES — Consolidated Steei 
Corp., 5700 South Eastern avenue, will 
build plant addition 45 x 64 feet, to cost 
about $21,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Henes-Morgan Ma- 
chinery Co., 1637 Compton avenue, will 
build a machine shop addition 38 x 72 
feet, to cost about $4500. 


LOS ANGELES—Quality Foundry Mfg. 
Co., 2707 East Twenty-sixth street, is 
building an addition to its plant. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF.—City council has 
retained Headman, Ferguson & Carollo, 
engineers, 319 Homebuilders building, 
Phoenix, Ariz., to prepare alternate esti- 
mates on three types of sewage treat- 
ment plants and act as consultants. 
Plant estimated to cost over $25,000. 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—Harry Keller 
Smelting & Refining Co., 9400 Rayo 
avenue, has been organized by Harry 
Keller, South Gate. 

SOUTH GATE, CALIF.—American Con- 
crete & Steel Pipe Co. will build an ad- 
dition to its plant at 4635 Firestone 
boulevard, 60 x 100 feet, costing $10,000. 

TORRANCE, CALIF.—National Supply 
Co., will spend $2,000,000 in expansion 
project, including a building 150 x 750 
feet to enlarge forging facilities for pro- 
duction of drive shafts and other forg- 
ings for Navy and Maritime Commission. 


Washington 


KELSO, WASH.—City has sold $200,000 
bond issue to finance its proposed water 
system program. Plans are by R. G. An- 
dersen and J. L. Henderson. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—City will call for 
bids soon on proposed sewage disposal 
plant. Major E. B. Parker is in charge. 
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Shells and Airplane 
Motor Sleeves. 


It is American tra- 
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Defense Sidelights 


@ W.H. R. of Youngstown passe: 
along this story which is going 
around the Valley, and which adds 
another colorful brush stroke to the 
hectic picture of defense. 

It seems a local producer down 
that way was working on a govern- 
ment pipe order when a call came 
from Washington checking on when 
delivery would be made. The pro- 
ducer told the fellow on the other 
end of the line that the pipe was 
made and that they would put the 
threads on at once and ship the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

The fellow in Washington seemed 
satishied and the producer went to 
work on some of his other worries. 
But later that afternoon he had this 
wire put on his desk: 

SHIP THE PIPE. LET 
THREADS COME LATER. 


THE 


Folderol 


@ We haven't tried it yet, but do 
you have any idea what would hap- 
pen if you simply took an ordinary 
sheet of letter paper and folded it 
38 times? Sounds easy but you'd 
probably end up in the booby hatch 
because to begin with you'd get 275, 
000,000,000 thicknesses. And assum 
ing the paper was about .oor inches 
thick you'd end up with a hunk 
275,000,000 inches thick, or approxi 
mately you 
and it works, will you send along a 


5200 miles. If try it 


copy for our files? 


High Powered 


® Million-volt x-rays, until recently 
obtainable only with elaborate equip- 
ment and used in a few hospitals 
for cancer treatment, have now pul 
on overalls, so Engineering Editor 
George Birdsall learned on a re- 
cent visit to the General Electric 
Co. at Schenectady. The million- 
volt outfit will photograph through 
five inches of steel in two minutes 
and to prove it with a vengeance 
the G. E. technicians proceeded to 
photograph the gears in George's 


watch through szx inches of steel as 
shown here. The photo shows Ed 
Bremer of The Foundry at the right, 
and George next to him, with C. D. 
Moriarity of the G. E. lab at the ex- 


treme left. The next size smaller 
x-ray unit available would take 
something over three and a_ half 
hours, so inspection time is stepped 
up 40 times or more. The new 
equipment permits the economical 
inspection of steel castings and at 
Ford Motor, for example, it saves 
over 80 per cent of the man-hours 
required with the smaller unit. The 
full time of an average of six men 
for four years went into the success 
ful development of the new unit— 
another tremendous stride forward 
in the science of metallography. 


Growing Resentment 


@ In a letter to E. L. Shaner, com- 
menting on his recent editorial “So- 
cial Gains—Real or Imaginary,” the 
president of a well-known St. Louis 
manufacturing company has this to 
say: 

Unionism cannot exist without 
terrorism. There ts a very good 
example here in St. Louis right 
now, where there have been some 
defalcations in the Hodcarriers 
Union. The members have been 
asked to raise a fund to defend 





the officers. Some of the mem- 
bers are not in favor of this and 
have therefore appealed to the 
prosecuting attorney that a meet- 
ing be held whereby those who 
are not willing to support their 
officers can voice themselves and 
be assured of freedom from at- 
tack. Unions terrorize individuals 
to force them to become members 
of their organization and even 
terrorize their own members! 
In reply, Mr. Shaner says in part: 
Such gains as the labor move- 
ment has made since 1933, which 
were acquired by force or coercion, 
cannot be retained. Sooner or lat- 
er the United States will adopt 
legislation similar to that which 
has been in existence in England 
for about twenty-five years, which 
prohibits coercion or intimidation 
of any kind on the part of unions 
or anyone else. I think such a 
law is coming but it will not be 
enacted until the people are more 
thoroughly aroused than they are 
now. 


New Composites 


@ This week, Sree: inaugurates 
new price composites which will 
give a much better breakdown for 
studying market trends. The 
new composites, found on page 114, 
are Finished Steel, Semi-Finished 
Steel, Steelmaking pig iron and 
Steelmaking Scrap. 


Nice Affair 


®@ Before we forget the Metal Show 
until next fall, we want to run a 
thank you note to J. & L. for one 
of the nicest little affairs it has been 
our pleasure to attend for a long 
time. Each year during the Metal 
Show week, the advertising depart- 
ment of J. & L. turns the tables and 
entertains the trade and_ business 
paper publishers at a buffet supper 
which for sheer good food and hos- 
pitality we've never seen equaled, 
says we, still dreaming of that de- 
licious lobster Newburgh and those 
dozens of oysters we put away. 
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